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To His GRACE the 
Duke of HONTAGU. 
My LORDS 


T is with great Plea- 


5 firit in an Addreſs to 


your Grace, ſince you 


have honoured the Faculty of Phy- 
lick by ak! ing a Degree of Doctor 
therein, ane 2 Fel! fowſhip | in the 
College of Lo don. 
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AND I am not at all appre- 
henſive of being too free with 
your great Name, becauſe that 
generous Diſpoſition, which hath | 
determined your Grace in this 
Choice, cannot but be pleaſed 
with every honeſt Endeavour for 
Improvement of the Science. As 
it is peculiar to great Minds, to 
approve of all laudable Attempts, | 
and as the loweſt Aſſiſtances to 
Knowledge cannot want the Fa- 
vours of the Wieſt ; on this Pro- 
ſpect alone the following Work 
preſumes upon your Grace's Pa- 
tronage and Encouragement. 

OF all the Studies which em- 
ploy the Faculties of reaſonabic 
Men, none open the Mind more, 
or give it a juſter Turn of 'I hink- 
ing, than Phyſick, The rational 
Powers 
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Powers are herein conducted by 
Guides which give the greateſt 
Delight, and the greateſt Certain- 
ty. The Knowledge it brings both 
of ourſelves and the whole Syſtem 
of Beings about us, 1s a Purſuit 
worthy of the moſt exalted Spi- 
rits; and notwithſtanding what 
Enthuſiaſts ſay to the contrary, 
nothing more naturally leads in 
to a Reliſh of thoſe Compaſſions 
which make Men ſociable and be- 
nevolent, and nothing lays ſo ſure 
a Foundation for all proper Re- 
gards to a future State of Exiſt- 
ence. Hiſtory has been juſt to many 
Characters which have come down 
to us in this Light, and they ap- 
pear in as lovely, as deſirable, and 
as glorious a Splendor, as thoſe 
of the greateſt Heroes and Law- 
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overs : Even our own Annals are 
not ſilent in this reſpect ; but long 
has it been ſince a Perſon of your 
Grace's Eminence has vouchfaſed 

to appear upon their Records. 
ON this gencrous Condeſcen- 
ſon, your Grace will not be ſur- 
prrz7d to find the Eyes and Ex- 
pectations of many turned towards 
you, as it gives them very pleaſing 
Views from fo great an Example, 
and encourages them to hope for 
a Recovery of the due Refpects 
and Advantages to a Profeſſion, 
which at preſent lies unhappily 
open to any Pretenitons. All At- 
tempts of this kind being charge- 
able with feifiih Regards, may 
have hitherto been a Diſcourage- 
ment to its Profeſſors: But a Cha- 
racter ſuperior to a Poſſibility of 
ſuch 
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ſuch Suggeſtions, can give the 
neceſſary Weight to all Inſtances 
in their Behalf. Every Seſſion of 
the Legiſlature gives freſh Proofs 
of a publick Concern for the par- 
ticular Privileges even of the moſt 
inferior Communities 3 and yet 


the Phyſician, who has been re- 


gularly educated, and given rea- 
ſonable and legal Teſts of Qualifi- 
cation, has his Way to make thro' 
a vait Superiority, who have no 
other Support but conſummate Aſ 
ſurance, and all the Arts of Im- 
poſture. 

LAM not, my Lord, altogether 
a Stranger to the uſual Air of 
Addreſſes of this kind; but I have 
no Talent at ſpeaking more than 
I know or think, any more than 
it can be grateful to a truly great 
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and virtuous Mind to hear ſuch 
Things ſaid. As therefore it is 
my Unhappineſs not any other- 
wiſe to be acquainted with one of 
your Grace's Eminence, but by 
this publick Inſtance of your 
Goodneſs and Beneficence, by That 
only am I encourag'd to take this 
Occaſion of declaring my ſelf, with 


the moſt profound Duty and Re- 
ſpect, 


Your Grace's Moft Obedient and 


Moft Humble Servant, 


Joun QUINCY. 
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EFACE 


HERE are ſome Things neceſſa- 
ry to advertiſe the Reader of, by 
way of Preface to the following 
Work ; both in regard to its Pub- 
lication, and the Particulars 
wherein it 1s propoſed to be more 
ſerviceable than any yet extant of 


P 


the ſame Kind. 

THE Study of Medicine has in all Ages been 
influenced by the Philoſophy in Vogue, becauſe the 
Theory thereof is inſeparable. from a goed Compe- 
tency of Knowledge in Natural Cauſes ; inſomuch 
that the Terms of Philoſophical Writers have been 
tranſplanted into the Diſcourſes of Phyſicians, and 
render'd it frequently neceſſary to explain ſuch new 
Terms for the Uſe of thoje who have not Leiſure or 
Opportunity to go the ſame Compaſs, and meet with 
ſuch Præcognita as lie in the Courſe of more remote 
Studies. Hence Works of this Nature have fre- 
quently followed any confiderable Alterations in the 
Theory of Medicine, as neceſſary to interpret the 
Terms introduced thereby ; andthe lateſt of ſuch Per- 
formances have generally been preferred, for no other 
Reaſon, but that they have been the neweſt, and moft 
fit for modern Uſe. 


THUS 
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THUS fince the Introduction of Mathemati- 
cal Reaſßning, and the Application of Mechanical 
Laws to a Study, indeed no otherwiſe knowable, 
the Boos of Phyfxcians abound with Terms very 
unmanageable, and which are not explained in any 
one Work extant ; for Waiit of < hich Recou ſe, 
thoſe Books are, to many Readers, who at firſt 
are not aware of the Change, as difficult aud un- 
intelligible, as if write in Languages altogether 
UNKNOWN, 


BLANCHARD' Lexicon Medicum has 
been, ever fince its Publication, much in Requeſt 
among ordinary Readers, aud is yet much the beſt 
of its Rind for fuch ; but it 1s grown noto ex- 
tremely defective in the R. "ſpefis already den- 
tioned ; becauſe there is jo much of a new Turn 
of Reaſoning ond Speaking among modern Phy- 
fierans, that it is of no Manner , Ajjtance in 
reading them with Underjtana'ng. THe alſo a- 
bounds with Terms lons fince entirely out of Ve, 
and now of no other 500 ble Service, but t9 Piu - 
zle good Senſe, and to ena People te talk in a 
Manner that has been 0 ready tos long prover- 
bial ; and better Improvements in Anatomy, Chy- 
miſtry „ Botany, and in almsjt all the Branches 
of the Profeſſion, hade re wer” d the Explanati- 
ons, even of the moſt wjeful Terms, very imper- 
fe, Caſtellus 7s indeed a W ork of Exattneſs 
and Labour, but moſt uſeful for a Critical Rea- 
der of the Ancients, and (if 1 may fo call them) 
the Fothers in Medicine ; and is therefore far 


from 
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from being of that general and modern Uſe as this 
is intended for; alths' what is therein of common 
Service, is here carefully retained. 


AS jor the Uſefulneſs of Dr. Harris's Lexicon 
Technicum Magnum, in this Reſpect, very little 
can be faid ; becauſe he has done Nething elſe but 
{ranſeribed Blanchard, good and bad, which muſt 
therefore depend upon its Original Authority ; 
and what be has added from ſome modern Phy- 
fical Writers, appears to me to be in great Part 
lame, either out of that Gentleman's Haſte, or 
Unacquaintance with the Things themſekoes he un- 
dertook to explain, 


In this Attempt, therefore, to ſupply former 
Dejefs, the Reader may expect jo far a Compli- 
ance with the Lovers of Etymologies and Deri- 
vations, as the Original Significattons of each 
Term, and the Reaſon of its Application to ſuch 
particular Occaſion ; more eſpecially where it 
g:ves any Hint or Diſcovery of the Thing ex- 
preſſed. And this indeed may have its Te with 
inany at their firſt Entry upon fome of the row: 
tical Branches of this Science, as it is both ne- 
celſary and ornamental at their Initiation into a 
Circle of hard Words, to underſtand them; be- 
cauſe it is an inſeparable Introduction t9 a Knows- * 
ledge of the Things themſelves, and a convenient 
2 to others of their having ſuch Know- 
edge. 5 


BUT 
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4 BUT the chief Service I have herein pro- 
1 poſed, 1s an Explanation at large of many Thing, 
| themſelues contained under theſe technical Terms, 
fo that they may be underſtood, in their great-/t 
Latitude, and the various Lights they are uſed 
in by modern Writers. As for Inſtance, in the 
Word Momentum or Moment, there is ro Work 
of this Nature m being that gives any of the 
S7gnifications reruns under it by modern Phy- 
fecal Writers, and yet they uſe it frequently, and 
with a great Latitude : This therefore, and all 
of the like Nature, are explained in their vari- 
ous Senſes. And this has been renderd the 
more neceſſary, vecauſe leſs than half a Century 
has 2 a great many Writings upon a Way 
of Reaſonins, for many Ages before in Diſuſe. 
The Lights and Diſcoverres theſe have brought 
into the ſeveral Branches of Medicine, are de- 
monſtrably very great. I have been at no ſmall 
Pains therefore, not only to collect the Terms 
from ſuch Mritings that former Lexicons and 
Dictionaries are dtrangers to, but alſo in ex- 
plaining the Things to be underſtood ty ſich 
Terms, that were not before known any more than 
the Terms themſelves; and this as near as poſſible 
mn the Expreſſions of the original Authors, inſo- 
much that ſo far as we have been hitherto ſup- 
plied with a new Syſtem of Phy ſicks and Medi- 
cine, they are digeſted into this Work. 


I SAY Phyſicks and Medicine, becauſe the 

latter cannot ſubſift without the former ; for 

| which Reaſon alſo are explain d under ſome Term 
| | . 
| 
| 
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or other leading thereunto, all ſuch Parts of natural 
Philoſophy and mechanick Laws as are 7 
Præcognita to ſome practical Rules of Medicine. 
The Reader therefore on this View, will not vonder 
to find in a Word under this Title, a great deal 
about Attraction, the Laws of Motion, Gravita- 
tion, Air, Winds, Tides, Light, Heat, Cold, and 
the lite; becauſe he will find how they naturally lead 
to the Knowledge of ſome important Points of Prac- 
tice, which without ſuch previous Lights, muſt lie 
intirely in Cenfufion, and upon the Hazard of Ex- 
periment and Gueſs-work. 

AND becauſe what is brought from Phyſicks 
and Mechanicks takes up ſo much room here, it 
may be neceſſary to inform the Reader, that there 
is no Kowledze in Medicine but by ſuch Means. 
Experience without Theory will never make a Phy- 
fician, ary more than any other Practice can be 
obtain'd w15hout an Acquaintance with the Rules on 
which it is founded; and he that is conducted only by 
Appearance, without _—_ able to reaſon about their 
minuteſt Differences, will never ſee an Error till 
paſt Recovery. Whoever tries the Powers of his 
own Mind in Attention upon theſe Matters, wwill 
find no true Satisfaction but upon the ſame Ajjiſtances 
and Means of Conviction, as be obtains any Acquain- 
tance with ordinary Machines, and all Compoſitions 
of Matter. If there be any thing of Science in 
Medicine, it is conducted by Demonſtration, becanſe 
converſant with Objects cognizable only by the Rui- 
dence of Senſe ; but without this, it is Chance and 
Confufion : and the Eniubuſiaſt and the Finpirick are 
upon as good a Feit as the Scholar and the Phyſician. 


Net 
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Net that I would be here underſtood to ſpeak of Cer- 
tainty in all Inſtances of Practice, becauſe there are 
more Data required to that than the Nature of 
Things can admit of : But the Theor:/t will come at 
more af theſe Data than any other, and in every Step 
be able to compute all the Chances that are riſqu d 
on either Side a aifputable Caſe; vobhereas the Empi- 
rick and the I'xperimenter are altogether in Uncer- 
tainty, having no Rules to make corn Obſervation it 


elf of real Uſe. 


THIS is not a Place for Controverſy, or in 
Confirmation hereof, I might appeal to Mechanick 
and Hypothetical Writings, in what A different 
Manner the Mind is therein employ'd : the Latter 
amuſe and flattert a Reader into a Loſs of all Di- 
finftion between ſomething and nothing ; and 
the Former engage the Underſtanding, and force 
Aljent d Truths of Importance : the very Expreſ- 
fiens of ene Sort convey Ideas that are vague, delu- 
fory, and confuſed; and of the other, ſuch as are 
adequate, diſtinct, and cumprehenſide. Let à Perſon 
but compare, in this View, the new Theory of 
Fevers, and an Eſſay on Poiſons, with the Criticon 
Febrium, and the State of Phyſick and Diſea ſes, 
(all modern Roos; and I will venture to forfeit 
my ſmall Share of Reputation in theſe Matters, if he 
finds not as much Difference between the former tuo, 
and the ins tatter, as between Euclid's Elements 
and Cornclius Agrippa's Occult Fhyolophy, between 
know and lencrance, Scicuce ANG ! Chimera. 


BUT 
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BUT to leave this to more proper Occaſions ; 
v1 my preſent Bebalf I defire it to be believed, that 
a ſmcere Willingneſs and Defire to communicate to 
ethers «hat I think to have been of Uſe to myſelf, 
is the real Motive of the Publication hereof. Op- 
cortunities of Information are not alike afforded to 
all; and Afjiſtances eaſieſt to come at, may be very 
welcome to thoſe who cannot procure others. I re- 
member the Time, when ſuch a Work as this would 
have been very acceptable to myſelf ; it therefore may 
be alle d me ery naturally to ſuppoſe it agreeable 
to others in the fame Courſe of Study. 


IT may be here neceſſary to excuſe a Fault or two 
charged by ſome upon this Work fince its firſt Im- 
preſſion, viz. in not objerving a due Proportion in 
its Parts, and including ſometimes the Explanation 
of many Terms under one. As to the firſt, it is 
concerved never to abound, but where a Term hath 
fo neccſſary a Connection with the Things themſetves, 
that a right Senſe cannot be given but by explaining 
a great deal relating thereunto: as under the Words 
Gland er Secretion, 27 75 of no Conſequence to know 
tre Signiſication of either, according tt the common 
Method of Dictionaries, without Being taught alj6 
what concerns the Mechanical Structure of the one, 
and the Laws of Motion which take Place in the. 
iter. And this Enlargement in ſeme Inſtances it 
tas been thought proper to take Notice f even in the 
Title of this Book. As to the other Objectious, where 
tre Explanation of ene things hath neceſ{arily taken 
in many others, it «cas thought much more ujeful to 
Tie 
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give all under ſome principal Word, and refer to that 
from others, than to give ſeparate Explanations un- 
der each ; as under Eye, Ear, Parts of Generation, 
and the like, it hath been thought more uſeful to 
deſcribe the whole Organ together, than the ſeveral 
Parts ſeparately u their reſpectiue Names, as 
moſt convenient ſo to be underſtood, and taking up 
much leſs Room in the Whole. 


IT may be likewiſe added, that in this Edition, 
a great deal relating to the Deſcription of Medi- 
cinal Simples hath been expunged, as not proper to 
fuch a Work, and in their Room ſuch Material: 
ſupplyd as were thro Inadvertency before omitted, 
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Deren See 


AB 


a Term in Pharmacy, 0- 
therwiſe wrote a, aa, or 
ana ; Which being never 

* uſed but _ the Men- 

tion of two or more Ingredients, 

——— 

0 

Denomination, whether by Weight 

or Meaſure, to form the Compoſi- 

tion wherein they occur. The Word 
is originally Greek, a, a Prepoſi- 
tion which ſignifies ſeparately, or 
of each by it oe 

Abaptifton, ſame with Trepa- 
zum, which ſee. 

Abarticulation, or Dearticulation, 
the ſame with Diarthrofis, which ſee. 


Abbreviations, m Medicine, are 


certain Marks or half Words us'd b 
Phyſicians for the Sake of Diſpach 
Conveniency in their Preſcrip- 


fat; u. n. that 


tions, tho ſome are pleas'd to give 


AB 


another tion to the Thing, 
as if it was deſign'd to conceal 
their Art from ſuch as know leſs 
Latin than themſelves, or their Ig- 
norance from ſuch as know more ; 
but this kind of Short-hand is very 
convenient in Caſes, or where 
a Patient's Life might be loſt whilſt 
the long Way, Thu ye ready r. 
e long Way. N rea 
ohies the Place of Recipe; h. 7 "that 
of hora ſomni ; m. f. that of miſce 
nucis moſchatæ 3 
nuc. caſtan. that of nucis caſtane ; 
Elect. that of Electuarium; Hanf. 
that of hauſtus, Ic. and in general, 
all the Names of com Medi- 
eines, with the ſeveral Ingredi 


are frequently wrote o to 
their firſt or - Aber Sylable) or fome 
times the third or fourth, to make 
them clear ard expreſſive. Thus Groc. 

| B Anglic. 


| AB 
Anglic. ſtands for Crocus Anglicanus ; 
Theriac. Andromach. for Theriaca 
Andromachi. Elec. Lenitiv. for Elec- 
tuarium Lenitiuum, Ic. a Point be- 
ing always placed at the End of 
ſuch Syllables in Medicine, ſhews the 
Word is complete. See Characters. 

Abdomen, from abdo, to hide, 
a Cavity containing many of the 

incipal Parts of the human Bo- 
dy. It is commonly called the 
lower Venter, or Belly. It contains 
the Stomach, Guts, Liver, Spleen, 
Bladder, &c. and is within Side 
lined with a Membrane called the 
Peritoneum. The lower Part is cal- 
led the Hypagaſtrium; the foremoſt 
Part is divided into the Epigaſtrium, 
the right and left Hypochondria, and 
gy avel. Tis r 

e Cartilage enſiformis, the 
Diaphragm, N by the ſhort 
or lower Ribs, and behind 2 
Vertebræ of the Loins, the Bones 
of the Coxendix, that of the Pubes, 
and Os Sacrum. It is covered 
with ſeveral Muſcle: from whoſe 
alternate Relaxations and Contrac- 
tions in Reſpiration, Digeſtion is 
forwarded, and the due Motion of 
all the Parts therem contamed, pro- 
moted both for Secretion and Ex- 
pulſion. 

Abdominal Muſcles, are ten in 
Number, five on each Side, which 
by their joint Contraction ſtrongly 
compreſs the Abdomen, and thus 
aſſiſt in the Action of Reſpiration 
and Digeſtion. See Muſcles. 

Abducent Muſcles, from abduco, 
to draw from, are thoſe which ſerve 
to open or pull back divers Parts of 
the Body ; their Oppoſites beirg 
called Adducent, from adduco, to 
draw to. 

Abdufor Indicis, is a Muſcle of 
the Fore-finger, which is not to be 
ſeen till the Abductor Pollicis is rais'd. 


It riſes from the Qs Metacarpi, that 


(2) 
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ſuſtains the Fore - finger; and de- 
ſcending over the firſt Joint of the 
ſaid Finger, becomes tendinous, and 
uniting with the Tendon of one 
of the lumbrical Muſcles, is inſerted 
with it, together with the Tendon 
of the former Muſcle. Its Name 
expreſſes its Uſe, vix. to draw the 
Fore-finger from the reſt. 

Abdufor minimi Digiti, is a Muſ- 
cle which appears in ſome Bodies, 
divided into two or three Muſcles, 
having each a different Series of 
Fibres. It ariſes fleſhy from the 
third and fourth Bones of the Car- 
pus, and the upper Parts of the ſub- 
adjacent Os Metacarpi ; and is in- 
ſerted with the Tendon of the Ex- 
tenſor minimi Digiti, at the ſuperior 
Part of the third Bone of the little 
Finger: its .Uſe being to draw it 
from the others. 

Abdaufor Pullicis, is a Muſcle of 
the Thumb, which ariſes broad and 
fleſhy from the internal Part of the 
Ligamentum Tranſverſale Caryi ; 
— deſcending it leſſens and 
becomes tendinous at its Inſertion 
into the ſuperior and external Part 
of the ſecond Bone of the Thumb 
laterally. This draws the Thumb 
from the Fingers; whence it has 
its Name. | 

Abdufor Pollicis Pedis, is a Muſ- 
cle which ariſes fleſhy from the Os 
Calcis, internally and laternally, and 
is inſerted with another, ſpringing 
from the Os Cuneiforme as in 
one common Tendon, into the Os 
Seſamoides of the great Toe lateral- 
ly. It ſerves to pull the great Toe 
. the reſt. 

Abdufor minimi Digiti Pedis, is 
a Muſcle which ariſes outwardly ten- 
dinous, but inwardly fleſhy, from 
the external Part of the Os Calcis, 
and becoming tendinous in half its 

on the Outſide of the Foot ; 
where it joins with another from 2 
' s 
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Os Metatarf of the little Toe, and wherein he by a violent Motion pro- 
is inſerted with it mto the upper cured it in a young Woman not 
Part of the ir Bone of the little gone with Child. 
Toe externally and laterally; by  Abrafion, from abrads, to tear 
which Means it pulls the little Toe off, generally expreſſes the wearing 
from the reſt. away the natural Mucus which co- 
Ablafeation, is the Weaning a vers the Membranes, 
Child, depriving him of the Breaſt, thoſe of the Stomach and Guts, by 
or taking him away from his Nurſe; corroſive or Medicines or Hu- 
as the Word com of ab mours. It is uſed to 
from, and lac Milk, expreſly fig- that Matter wore off by the Attriti- 
nifies. on of Bodies againſt one another. 
Abluents, from abluo, to waſh a- Abracadabra, is a Parcel of Let- 
way; are ſuch things as thin, dilute, ters, which like numerous other 
purify and ſweeten the Blood, or Combinations leſs taken Notice of, 
correct its Acrunony. — 41 make a Sound without any Mean- 
Ablution, derived from the „ing; but which being written after 
is that waſhing in Water which Chy- a Lunatic Manner, and hung about 
miſts uſe to ſome Medicines the Neck, ſome have been fo filly 
from their Impurities, but moſt as to think would cure Diſeaſes. 
from their Salts, which Thus Seren in his Medicina metri- 
Water diſſolves ; as in Diapho- ca, cap. 52. commends it — 
retick Antimony, and the like. It Semi tertian 8 — by 
alſo ſometimes fignifies bathing in now juſtl as 
Water, or cleanſing the Body ex- all Phyſicians who call themſelves 
ternally from the Filth which may Chriſtians, and laughed at by the 
8 S * 1 = 
„is one © entri- ceſs, generall reſſes 
cles of ſuch Animals as chew the 1 
Cud ; in whom are reckoned four, which paſſes not off by the common 
the Venter, Reticulum, Omaſum, and EmunQories, but is ſeparated from 
: the Blood in the Capillaries, where 
Abortion, is the ſame with Miſcar- it collects in ſuch a quantity, as to 
iage, and fignifies that a Woman form a Tumour, and break or cor- 
is delivered of her Burden before rode the Veſſels, if the Surgeon's 
Art does not otherwiſe give it vent. 
The Pxs or Matter thus collected, 
is ſometimes included in a- Otis, 
and appears curdy, or elſe like 
Honey or Tallow ; and ſometimes 
very | too in the Body of the Tumour, 
pocrates, that though in his Oath, Stones or other h Sub- 
which he thinks ſhould be admini- ftances have been . Both 
the Hippocrates and Galen ſometimes 
yſic, he makes it an uſe the Word in a more lax Senſe, 
attempt to fignify the Converſion of one 
yet himſelf, if kind of Fever into another ; as of 
, in both Ca- an Intermittent into a Continuent, 
Proceſs or the contrary : and at others to 
B 2 expreſi 
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AB 
expreſs any critical Evacuation. It 
is the ſame with ene, or Im- 
f2fthumation ; and derived from ab- 
cedo, to go off. 

Abſelute Gravity, is that Property 
in Bodies by which they are ſaid to 
weigh, without to any Cir- 
cumitances of Modification, and is 
always obſerved to be as their Quan- 
tity of Matter. See Specifick Gravity. 

Abſorbent, from ab/orbeo, to drink 
up, is ſuch a Medicine as by the Soft- 
neſs or Poroſity of its component 
Parts, either cauſes the Aſperities of 

Humours, or like a Sp 

away ſuperfluous Moiſture in 
the Body: is the ſame with a 
Dryer, or a Sweetner. Waldſch- 
midt in his I»ftitutions erroneouſly 
reckons the Ab/orbents * 
rients, for they are never ſo 
Accident. 

Abſorbent Veſſels, are thoſe Lacteals 
which open with their Mouths into 
the Sides of the 1ateſtinal Tube, to 
drink in the Chyle from thence, 
which they diſcharge into the Me- 
ſenteric Veins. 

Abſtergent, ſee Detergent. 

bftraftion, from abſtiraho, or 
abtraho, to draw from, is a Power 
18 to the Mind of Man, where- 
y he can make his Ideas, ariſing 
from particular Things, become ge- 
neral Repreſentatives of all of the 
ſame kind. Thus, when the Eye 
repreſents Whiteneſs in a Wall, a 
Man can abſtractedly conſider the 
(Quality of Whiteneſs, and find it at- 
utable to many other Things be- 
ſides ; as to Snow, to Milk, or the 
like: and this Quality, Whatſoever 
it be, conſidered apart from the 
Concrete, or the Subject in which it 
inheres, is ſaid to be taken in the Ab- 
ſtract. This is the Doctrine of Mr. 
Locke, and others who wrote before 
him, but it has fince his time been 
called in Queſtion ; for ſome there 
are who deny all ſuch abſtract 
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Ideas, and tell us that a ab- 
ſtrat Idea is a mere nothing, all the 
Ideas we have being conſtantly par- 
ticular ; fo that they would ſay, tis 
impoſſible to think of White, ab- 
ſtractedly or 1 of ſome 
Subject wherein tis lodged. Whe- 
ther this be true or no, Man 
may beſt bncw by his owe Savant. 
ence ; but the Point well cleared 
would a new Scene in the 
Doctrine of Qualities, and poſſibly 
over-ſet a part of our preſent 
Philoſophy about them. This Term 
is likewiſe uſed in Pharmacy for 
the drawing off or exhaling away a 
Menſtruum from the Subject it was 
put to diſſolve. 
Ab itious, from the ſame De- 
rivation as the foregoing, is uſed 
in harmacy, to di the 
one which is procured from them 
by Fermentation. 
Acanaceous, from axa?:, acuo, to 
All Plants of the Thiftle 
ind, that are prickly, and have 
Heads, are called Acanacious. Alſo 
prominent Parts of 
thus called. 
Acantabolus, is a n's In- 
ſtrument called alſo Volſella, like a 
Pair of Pincers, wherewith to take 
Subſtance that ſhall 


to the Oęſaphagus, 
or. Gullet; © ih he 


corrupted Bones, Hair, or any thi 

that by Chance remains in 2. 
"Tis alſo uſed for that Inſtrument 
wherewith People pull out the 
Hairs of their Eyebrows ; from 
axcurla, Spina, a Thorn, and ga, 


jacio, to throw away. 


Acantha, from à xe, acuo, to 
ſharpen, is ſometimes taken for the 
Spine, or rather the outward Pro- 
tuberances thereof, which are ſome- 
what ſharp, and preſerve the Mar- 
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Channel in the Back- 


Vermin that ge themſelves un- 
der the Cutis and Cuticula. | 
Acceleration, is a continual In- 
creaſe ef Motion in any Body, as 
Retardation is its Decreaſe ; both 


The Mutation of Motion is always 
ronable to the Force impreſſed, 

and 2 to the — t — 
For ſuppoſing Gravity, what- 
14 to of nan on all 
Bodies at equal Diſtances from the 
Earth's Centre, and: that the time 
in which any heavy Body falls to 
the Earth be divided into equal 
Parts infinitely ſmall ; let Gravity 
incline the Body towards the Earth's 
Centre while it moves in the firſt 
infinitely ſmall Part of the Time of 
its deſcent, if after this the Action of 
Gravity be ſuppoſed to ceaſe, the 
Body would go towards the Earth's 
cally, with a Velocity e- 


; re, fince 
thoſe Particles of Time are ſuppoſed 
infinitely ſmall, and all equal to one 
—_ acquir d by the 

ing Body will be every where as 
the Times from the Beginning of 
the Deſcent. And fince the quantity 
of Matter in the Body given conti- 
nues the ſame, the Velocity will be 
as the Time in which it is acquir d. 
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See Laws of Motion, aud 'sGrawve- 


venly Bodies. 

Acceleratory Muſcles, from ad, to, 
and celer, ſwift ; are thoſe of the 
Penis, from the Part of the 
Urethra, till it aſcends under the 
Os Pubis, which bind or 7 
the Corpora Cavernoſa of the U: e» 
thra. They are called Acceleratores 
— 5 —_— ting the 

iſcharge by Urine. T alſo 
aſſiſt the Erectores Penis, by driving 
the Blood contained in the Bulb of 


towards the Glands, in a greater 
Quantity, whereby it becomes diſ- 
tended ; the Veins which carry off 
the refluent Blood from the Corpus 
Cavernoſum being at that Time 


compreſſed by the Swelling of 
— Muſcles. 


* 
among the Greeks, the 
Exacerbation of the Latins ; is the 
Fit, or Time of being worſt in any 
Intermittent Diſeaſe. 

Acceſſory Nerve, from ad, to, and 
cedo, to approach, fo call'd by Vil- 
lis, is that which ariſes from the 
Medulla Spinalis, about the in- 
ning of the ſixth Pair of the Neck ; 
as it aſcends to the Head, it receives 
on each fide a Twig from the firſt 
five Pair of Nerves of the Neck, 
as they ariſe from the Medulla Spi- 
na lis; then it enters the Skull, and 

es out of it again, with the Par 
agum, and is wholly ſpent upon 
the Muſculus Trapezius. 

Accident, is what cannot ſubſiſt 
of itſelf, but hath a neceſſary Rela- 
tion to ſomething elſe. And an Ef- 
B 3 fect 
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AC 
ſect or Diſtemper is faid to be acci- 

dental, which does not flow neceſ- 

farily from the firſt Cauſe, but from 

caſual mterpoſitions. And it is by 

ſome Writers uſed much in 

the ſame Acceptation as the I erm 

Symptom. 

Accretion, from ad to, and creſ- 
co, to increaſe, ſignifies the ſame 
as Appoſition, or Juxta-Poſition. 
Dr. Havers, in his Offeology, ſays, 
that the nutritious Particles being ſe- 

by the Glands placed every 

where on the Sides of the Arteries, 
are carried into thoſe ſmall nervous 
Pipes or Interſtices of the Fibres, 
where the Spirits move, ſo that they 
fall in the way of the Spirits Motion: 
which he ed to be two fold; 
one direct, and the other rotatory. 
While an Animal is capable of Ac 
cretion, and the Parti of which 
the Solids conſiſt, are not entirely 
united at their Extremities, but ca- 
pable of receding one from another, 
th end-ways and laterally; the 
Spirits act the nutritious Par- 
ticles by their rotatory Motion, by 
which they carry them to the ſides 
of the Fibres and bony Strings, dri- 
ving ſome againſt the ſides of their 
Parts, and forcing them out lateral- 
; others they drive into the In- 


terſtices between the Extremities, ing 


th lengthening every Series of 
— Jn he Pare of an ani- 
-mal Body increaſe both in Thickneſs 
and Longitude. But after the Parti- 
Cles are united at their extremities, 
and no longer capable of making 
room to lodge the nutritious Parts 
out of the way of the dire& Motion 
of the Spirits ; then the Spirits come 
'to act upon the nutritious Matter 
by that Motion, and fo drive it throꝰ 
the Jem CR that 4 1 
not the liberty of in [- 
ering ; upon odich the — 
- of the Animal ceaſes. 
Acerb, from acerbus, ſour ; ſig- 
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_ Nr acid, with an Ad- 

ition z as moſt 
Fraits Gy - mort 

Acetabulum, ſame as Umbi- 
licus Veneris. It expreſſes alſo that 
Cavity in the Huckle-bone, which 
15 appomted to receive the Head of 
the Thigh-bone within it; and 
likewiſe ſeveral Glands are called 
Acetabula ; concerning which, fee 


Cotyledones. 
Acetum, VI ; the Producti- 
ons of vinous Fermentation, fer- 


mented afreſh after a peculiar man- 
ner are thus called. Vinegar is a 
Solution of the Tartar, or native 
Salt of the Vegetable which affords 
it, and therefore has wonderful Vir- 
tues in Medicine, ing thoſe 
of Wine; but its Nature, Virtues 
2 Uſes, muſt be learn d from 
Achilleius, or Tendo Achillis. The 
Tendon form'd by the Tails of ſe- 
veral Muſcles, and tied to the Os 
Calcis, is thus call'd from its Action 
in conducing to Swiftneſs of Pace, 
the Term im : * 
Achor, is a ſpecies o Herpes, 
and appears with a Scab, 
which cauſes an Itching and Stink 
on the Surface of the Head, occa- 
foned by 


with ſharp Particles, as all the Ni- 


trous, Chalybeate, and Alum-ſprings 
are. "The ſpecifick Gravities of the 
ſeveral Mineral Waters of England, 
are not yet ſettled to the Satisfacti- 
on of all Parties; ſome making 
them lighter, and others heavier 
than _— Water ; and each 
on his - A Ede and fondly ſup- 
poſing that the Waters them- 
ſelves can never alter, (though we 


ſee do every Hour) and that 
they ery ) 9 
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QT Experiments, ed fo 
their iments, tho* try d ever 
hly. There are very few Men 
qualified to make this Experiment 
with any tolerable Accuracy ; and 
tho' it were done to the utmoſt 
Exactneſs, he muſt be but little 
acquainted with Nature, who ſhall 
pretend to draw any general and 
dogmatical Concluſions from his 
own particular Obſervations, made, 
haps, only at a few particular 
imes, without any Regard to the 
thouſand Circumſtances that would 
be taken into Conſideration by a 
wary Naturaliſt. | 
Acids, from Acidus, ſour : all Li- 
quors and Subſtances are fo callcd, 
which being compoſed of pointed 
Particles, a the Taſte in a ſharp 
and piercing Manner. The com- 
mon way of trying whether any 
particular Liquor or Subſtznce hath 
m it Particles of this Kind, is by 
mixing it with Syrup of Violets, 
which it will turn of a red Colour ; 
but if it has none, and inclines to 
the other Side, that of contaming 
alkaline or lixivial Particles, it 


Generality of kind ſeem little 
aware of what vaſt Importance it is 
to Phyſic and N Philoſophy, 
fully. to ſettle and determine the 
preciſe Nature, and ſet the Diffe- 
rence between Acids and Alkalies. 
This has indeed been attempted by 
various Writers in Medicine, but 
with Views too narrow and confined 
for a general Naturaliſt, who might 
eaſily clear up the Point from a 
Variety of unents ; but not 
S co _ of 

ow in Chymiſtry. The 
Words i carry a preciſe 
Meaning, and are not the vague 
fluctuating Terms they paſs for a- 
mong the I . And he who 
does not know the Difference be- 


tween A/tales and Acids, the Pro- 
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and _= of each, their Ef. 

upon human Body, and 
when to apply them, ought not to 
be truſted in the Practice of Phy- 
fic. But this piece of 
Knowledge is not to be gained with- 
out converſing with genuine Chy- 
miſtry, which alone can teach 
Generation, Deſtruction, Tranſmu- 
tation and Diſguiſes of Acids and 
Alkalies, with their Nature, Pow- 
ers, Properũies, Effects, and various 
Uſes boch in natural Philoſophy and 
Medicine. 

Acid Spirits: Thoſe of Vitriol, 
Sulphur, Sc. are ſo called, but very 
improperly, becauſe they are ſpeci- 
fically heavier than Water, are 
nothing elſe but ſharp Salts divided 
and fuſed in Phlegm. Sir aac 
—_— ard M, have fur- 
miſh'd us with a very pretty Theory 
of Acids, as to ts hn of their 
Action, which proceeds from their 
attractive Powers and pointed Fi- 

of their ſaline Spiculæ; and 

. Homberg has an ingenious Way 
of eſtimating their different Forces, 
which he finds to be in Proportion 
to their Gravities. 

Acini, ſmall Grains that grow 
in Fruits like the Grape-Stones ; 
whence Anatomiſts have called ma- 
ny Glands of a fimilar Formation, 
Acini Glanduloſi. 

Aciniformis Tunica, is the ſame 
with the Tunica Uvea of the Eye. 

Acmaſticos, the fame as Homoto- 
nos, is a Species of a Synochus, 
wherein the febrile Heat continues 
of the ſame Tenor to the End. 

Acme, from expalu, wigeo, to 
grow / ſtrong; ſignifies the Height of 
any thing, and is more 2 
uſed to denote the Hight of a Diſ- 
temper ; which is divided into four 
Periods by ſome Inſt:tution Writers. 
1. The Arche, the Beginning or 
firſt Attack. 2. Anabaſis, the 

B 4 Growth, 
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„ 4. Paracme, W mes, e. 

Declenſion of the Diſtemper. uſe ar Boro >: Serum ſharp 


Acor, is ſometimes uſed to ex- 
that by Indigelt _—— 
contracted by Indigeſtion, m 
whence Flatulencies and acid Bel- 
War 


22 from the ſame Ori 
as the former, ſignifying the "= 

tho in leſs A 
crimony, expre es ty m 
Bodies, by which 3 
deſtroy, or diſſolve others; from 
acer, ſha "Tis of great Impor- 
tance to a hyfician to be acquaint- 
ed, as he can only be from Chy- 


miſtry, with the various kinds of 


the different 


Acrimon 
kinds of Aliment, and ſo cauſing fro 


Diſeaſes in the human Body. There 
11 firſt a ſaline Acrimony, — 

be either muriatic, ff 

acid, or fermented : "Caine 
Acrimony 2 4 be the * * of 
thirſt, hoarſ x 1 
neſs, vel of. of the Parts * 
to Deglutition and the Voice ; very 
conſiderably affect the ſerous Hu- 
mours of the Body, too much dif- 
ſolve or unfit them for ing 
the Body, and even deſtroy the Tex- 
ture of the ſmaller Solids, and alio 


occaſion gna Pains and the 
muriatic the ſpontaneous 
* inge or criſp 


. give the Heart- 
Sc. And this kind of Acri- 

reſides in ſuch 
Summer Fra as i over ripe. The 
like Effects, but in a leſs Degree, 


may alſo be produced by fermented 


or ſpicy Acrimony 

Body by the Mixture of acrid Salts, 

and Oils, will 8 
ng, a Fever, 


the Heart burn, 
&c. 


of the Fibres, an obſtinate Coa- 

tion of the Juices, Weakneſs, 
"latulencies, Obitructions, Fevers, 
a Dropſy, &c. And laſtly, the 
ſubtile fermenting Acrimony of 
vinous Liquors newly brewed or 
fermented, will generate Wind in 


Acri " is a turbulent State of a 
Diſeaſe, which will ſcarce ſuffer any 
Judgment to be formed thereof; 
m the privative. Particle a and 
xpixe, judico, to judge. 

crocordon, 1s a particular 
cies of Yrs te 8 more fr 
br era mach rake Notice 
o ancient Writers, particularly 
by * and Celſus; and of the 
ſame kind as Plutarch reports, 2. 
Fabius Maximus to have taken the 
Copnomen of FVerrucoſus from, and 
mentioned by Serenus Sammonicus 


in this Diſtich. 


Acromium, from a 
the Top; 3 and ou®-, 
Shoulder ; it is the 
the Shoulder- blade. 


upper Proceſs of 


Ate, 
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ſpect of others; 


call Spirit, Oil and Salt active, be- 
cauſe their Parts are ſo diſpoſed to 


Motion, in Compariſon of thoſe of 


Earth and Phlegm ; but in a ſtrict i 


Senſe, all Motion in Matter is rather 
Paſſion ; and there is no active 


Attraction, 1 Newtonian 
Philoſophy is 

Acuate, from acuo, to ſharpen ; 
is when an Acid is added to any 
Mixture to ſharpen it, or make it 
ſourer than before. 

Acute Diſeaſe. Inſtitution Wri- 


ters define this very confuſedly ; but 
what beſt it, is any Diſ- 
eaſe which is attended with an in- 


gredient, to fit it for deſi 
ion. 1 1 pee or 
m Bone-aſhes, Brick - duſt, or the 


Spirits with the greater Eaſe. 
Adducent Muſcles, from ad, and 
duco, to bring to; are thoſe that 
bring . cloſe, or draw toge- 
ther the Parts of the Body whereto 
they are annexed ; as | 
Addufor Oculi, is the Muſcle of 
the Eye; ſo called, becauſe it in- 
clines the Pupil towards the Noſe ; 
and alſo Bibitorius, becauſe it di- 
rects the Eye towards the Cup in 
drinking. ME, 
Aaductor Pollicis, is a Muſcle of 


a Gland; and ape, ſcribo, to 
write. 


and ſuch Paracelſus, Helmont, and 
their Followers have been : 


plies the ſame with neutral ; and is 
particularly uſed of ſome Spirits and 
Salts, which are neither of an acid 
nor alkaline Nature. 
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2 from the primiti 
Particle « and &amviw, perſpiro ; 
is a Diminution or Obſtruction of 


Adipoſa Membrana, is any fat 
Membrane, whereof every Muſcle 
has one, from adeps, which ſignifies 
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Fat; but it is more particularly ap- pens 


plied to that in which the Kidneys 
are wra up. 

Adipoſa Vena, or Renalis, is a 
Vein ari from the deſcending 
Trunk of the Cava, which 
itſelf n that co- 
vers a 

Adipoſi ductus, called alſo Sac- 
culi, and Veſiculæ adipoſe, are Paſ- 
ſages which convey the Fat into 


the Interſtices of the Muſcles, or to 


the Parts between the Fleſh and 
the Skin. 

Adjutorium, from ad, and juvo, 
to 


help, is a Bone fo called by 


Veſalius and others, becauſe it is very 
ful in lifting up the Arm. This 
Term is alſo given by ſome Writers 
to ſuch Means of Cure as are only 


ſubſervient to others of more Im- Balls 


portance. 
Adnata Tunica, fo called from 


ed, and naſcor, to grow to, is the 
common Membrane of the Eye ; al- 
ſo called conjunctive, which ſprings 


from the Skull, and grows to the 


_— Part of the Tunica Cornea ; 
that the viſible Species may 
there, leaves a round Cavity 

_ to which is annexed an- 
er Tunic, without any particular 
name, made up of the Tendons of 
thoſe Muſcles which move the Eye ; 


by reaſon of its Whiteneſs it is alſo - 


called albuginea 


. See Eye. 
Aadoleſcens, 


s that Part of 


Life between the End of Child- 


Hood, and a Man's full Strength, 


and is reckoned the moſt healthiul. 


from aiyaypoc, capra, a wild 
Goat, and e a Ball. 

Egylops, is a Tumour or Swel 
ling in the great Corner of the Eye, 
by the Root of the Noſe, either 
with or without an Inflammation, 


tho* improperly ſo called, as conſi- 
ſing only of Honey, n 
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Name from its Colour, which re- 
ſembles that of an Egyptian 


ZEolipile, is a round bollow Ball 


made o Iron, Braſs, 
2 Mater Foc 
there's a V er Pipe o 
to the Ball. ” Sometimes the Neck 
is made to ſcrew into the Ball, that 
the Cavity may the more readily be 
filled with Water. But if there be 
no Screw, fill it with Water thus : 
Heat the Ball red hot, and then 
throw it into a Veſſel of Water; 
the Water will run in at the ſmall 
Hole, and fill about } of the Ca- 
vity. And if after this the Æolipile 
be laid on or before the Fire, fo 


Se. 


will be by Fits, and not with a con- 
ſtant 5 


do equiponderute, and not outweigh 
one another: in ſuch a Caſe, — 
ſay the Balance is in Æguilibrio, a 


common Term in Mechanicks. 
SEquivocal. See Eguivocal. 
JEtber, is of that Me- 


, mwhich nifies 


than 


ground 
ps tar to a black 'Powder. 


a fine, fluid, ſubtile 


and every way diffuſed in the in- 
terſtaller Spaces of the World, ſo 
that it es inſinitely more room 
the ſolid Matter of the Uni- 
verſe put together. An tber, en- 
dowꝰd with all the ies an in- 
ious Philoſopher could require, 
— — many Fl 
EIS 
e A Sir 1/aac 
ND: and offer d * imme - - 
diate Cauſe of Gravity. See Air. 
LEthiops Mineral, a Medicine fo 
called, its dark Colour, pre- 
pared of Quickſilver and Sulphur 
her m a marble Mor- 
"Tis = 
preſcribed ; but thoſe w 
fs uſed it moſt, think its Virtues 
"rage, Verdignaale, & Capper 
bl * 15 
. a green friable Subſtanee 
by Acids. Dioſcorides, Nulandus, 
Schroder, and other Writers on the 
Materia medica, deſcribe both a 
native and factitious Sort. Others 
give the ſame A ion to the 


Ruſt of Iron or particularly 


* 
ftuary, a kind of V bath. 
Ambroſe Parey calls an Inftrament 


thus, which he deſcribes for con- 


ing Heat to any 


particular 
Part; and Palmarius de moröb. 


contag. gives a Contrivance under 
this Name for ſweating the whole 


ay, Sermo ; is a 
\ Diſcourſe on the Cauſes of Diſtem- 


Pers. 


Etites, 


* 
A ( 12) AI 
LEtites, Eagle-ſtone, ſo called be- Ag, from the privative Par. 
2er ticle a and d., Sommes, is 
's Neſt. It is about the Big- Waichi when Perſons cannot 
of a Cheſnut, and is hollow ſleep, is the ſame as a Coma, 
with ſomewhat in it that rattles up- Vigil. 
on ; which affords ſome er 
very odd „it being for this kinds are of this claſs ; and whether 


Reaſon termed by ſome, Lapis we- there is a cold Fit or not, is of no 
uti pregnans, alio in utero ſonante, great Moment as to the Intentions 
7 of Cure, that being more accidental 

than eſſential hereunto ; altho' in- 


temper is put adjectively, as H 
pane, var” Affection, and the like. 
This Term is alſo ſometimes uſed 


1 


S 


he ſpeci of Air to 
cium, W is the juice of unripe Water, according to Mr. Beyle, is 
Grapes. The Oil Meute from in round Numbers nl = I 
unripe Olives is by ſome called in to 1000: But from comparing his 
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ing 144 ſquare Inches in a Foot 
er a Maſs of Mercury 

a foot ſquare Baſe=144 ſquare 
Inches, and three Inches high, muſt 
contain 4.32 cubical Inches of Mer- 
cury, which x 59 (the Number of 
Drams in a cubical Inch of Mercu- 

) makes 25488 Drams: and this 
Weight does a Foot ſquare of the 
Surfaces of our Bodies ſuſtain at one 
time more than at another. Sup- 
pole again the Superfices of a hu- 
man Body=15 Foot ſquare, then 
would the Body ſuſtain at one time 
more than at another, a Weight 
ä 25488 — Drams 
(=== Ounces ) = 3982; lib. 


12 


Des far from being a 


Wonder, that we ſometimes ſuffer keeps 


in our Health by a Change of Wea- 
ther, that it is the greateſt we don't 
always do ſo: for when we conſi- 
der that our Bodies are ſometimes 
ed upon by near a Tun and a 
Weight more than at another, 
and that this Variation is often very 
ſudden ; tis ſurprizing that every 
ſuch ſhould not entirely 
break the Frame of our Bodies to 
pieces. And the Veſſels of our Bo- 
dies being ſo much ftraightened by 
an encreaſed Preſſure, would ſtagnate 
the Blood up to the very Heart, and 
the Circulation would quite ceaſe, if 
Nature had not wiſely contrived, 
that when the Reſiſtance * oy" circu- 
lating Blood is eſt, mpetus 
by which the Ss ſhould 
be ſo too; for upon Increaie of 
the Weight of the Air, 2 
will be more forcib 
and thereby the Bl more inti- 
mately broken and divided, ſo that 
it becomes fitter for the more fluid 
Secretions; ſuch as that of the ner- 


vous fluid, by which the Heart 
will be more y contracted. 
And the Blood's ion towards 
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h all paſſab 8 ns 
„ W. 
ſome others towards the Surface are 


eſs, or expand into a greater 8 

in the Veſſels it runs in: For the 
Air contained in the Blood 
itſelf in Æguilibrio with the 
external Air that preſſes our 
Bodies; and this it does by a con- 
tant Niſus to unbend itſelf, which is 
always proportional to the compreſ- 
fing Weight by which it was bent: 
So that if the Compreſſion or Weight 
of the circumambient Air be ever ſo 
little abated, the Air cantained with- 
in the Blood unfolds its Spring, 
and forces the Blood to take up a 
larger Space than it did before. For 
further Effects of the Changes of 
Air upon human Bodies, ſee Mead 
de Imperio Solis ac Lune in Corpora 
humana ; Wairwright's Non natu- 
_ s Sandorius's * Statica, 
with Explanations ; particularly 
what — ſtands under the Term 


Reſpiration. As for its TP 
— undulatory Motion, by whi 
Sounds are p ed, with man 
other of its Properti conſi 
"sGraveſand's. Elements of Natural 
Philoſophy, or rather Wolfis Elimen- 
ta Matheſeos univerſe. 

Air-Pump, an ine contrived 
to exhauſt or draw out the Air from 
Veſſels ; in which any living Bodies 
or other Subſtances may be _ 
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—.— and commodious, we 
are indebted to Mr. Beyle. 


Al, is an Arabic Particle put to. 


Words to exalt their Value or 8 
nificancy ; as Alcaly, Alchymy, and 
the like. 

Alagueca, a native Stone found 
in Balagat, that immediately _ 
any vio ent Hemorrhage. 

Alabaftre, a certain ſoft 
of Marble, ſo called from the 
of a Town in Epypt near which it it 

The Ancients made uſe 
of it for Boxes to contain ir pre 
cious Ointments or Perfumes. At 
preſent it is much 


of Fluidity and Firmneſs. As for 
what concerns Statues or 
of Moulds with this Stone, 


Place is now generally fappiyid by 


Plaiſter of Parit. 

Ale, Wings, and there- 
fore is often uſed to ſach 
Parts of the Body as bear any Re- 
ſemblance therero ; as the Sides of 


the Noſe, the 


Alares Muſeuls. See Pterygoides. 

Albuginea Oculi. See Adnata 
Tunica. Albugo, and Album Oculi 
are the ſame. Allugo ſometimes 
alſo expreſſes the Pin and Web, 
which 1s a white in the 
horny Tunicle of Eye that 
obſtructs the Sight. 

— Tunica. See Tunica 


3 , is an Arabic Word to 
expreſs a univerſal Diſſolvent, which 
was pretended to by Paracelſus and 
Human, the latter whereof (a Man 


. Otherwiſe of great 


Part of the 


- 33 
ron 
ſeſſed of it. U a full Examina- 


pening, purifying and tranſmuting 
the baer Metals into the nobler, as 
Tin or Quickſilver into Silver, 
Gold, &c. by means of particular 
Menſtruums, Additions, or the uni- 
verſal Agent, Fire. Tis great Pity 


this Matter has never been fully en- 
| ax wk for to a natural Philo- 
pher 


there is 


Mechanics, or illiterate P 
5 2 
piſed even by the Philoſop 
as well as the Men of the World. 


But whoever ventures to depreciate 
or ſpeak flightingly of 3 
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iſo 


ſome Chymiſts to the 
Vie. 


| par 
Purpoſes, or to load the 
ſo as not to riſe in Diſtilla- 
tion, whereby the ſpirituous Parts 
will go over more pure. 


Powder. Rolfinkius, We- 
_ and ſome others, have diſpu- 
much about its E 
and Signi — 142 
15 well 'd and limited by the 
modern Philoſophical Chymiſts. 
Alembick, is the common Inſtru- 
ment of Diſtillation, which every 
one muſt have ſeen: But inſtead of 
the round Copper Head, as uſual, 
*tis now cuſtomary to have a Pew- 
ter Neck riſe ſomewhat higher out 
of it, and turn down again to join 
the Worm ; becauſe this way the 
mcloſed Liquor is not ſo apt to run 
over with too great a Fire; and it 
draws the Liquor finer. 


Aliformes Foy &, 
s 


minences of the Os Cuneiforme. 

, to nouriſh, 
includes all that is taken in, as 
Meat or Drink, from whence Nou- 
riſhment is expected. 

Aliquot Parts, are ſuch Parts of 


in the Womb) receives 
that come out of the Bladder. 
Hale in Phil. Tranſa#. No 271. has 
iven a accurate ipti 
of the human Allentoies ; aſ- 
ſign'd the Reaſon why thoſe who 
believed its Exiſtence, had == 
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before fully found it out : and given 
alſo an Anſwer to thoſe who yet de- 
ny its Reality. This is likewiſe cal- 
led Farciminalis, from ,, Farci- 
men, A Gut, and 619, Forma, 
Shape; becauſe in many Brutes it 
is in the Shape of a Gut Pudding, 
but in Man, and ſome other Ani- 
mals, it is round, and like the thin 
ſoft Skin which wrapped the Child 
in the Womb. 

Almonds of the Throat, or Ton- 


fille, called improperly Almonds of 


the Ears. They are two 

Glands placed on the Sides of the 
Baſis of the Tongue under the com- 
mon Membrane of che Fauces, with 
which they are covered ; each of 
them hath a large Oval Sinus, which 
opens into the Fauces, and in it 
there are a great Number of leſſer 
ones, which diſcharge themſelves 
thro' the great Sinus of a mucous 
and ſlippery Matter into the Fauces, 
Larynx, and OEſephagus, for the 
moiſtening and lubricating of thoſe 
Parts. When the OEſophagus Muſ- 
cle acteth, it compreſſeth the Al- 
monds; and as they are ſubject to 
Inflammation, they frequently are 
the Occaſion of what the common 
People call a fore Throat. 

Aloeticks, are Medicines which 
chiefly conſiſt of Aloes. 

Alopechy, is a falling of the Hair, 
from what Cauſe ſoever; from 
ank, Vulpes, a Fox, whoſe U- 
rine it 1s will occaſion Bald- 
neſs ; or becauſe ſuch a Diſeaſe is 
common to that Creature. 

Alphus, is the Diſtemper deſcribed 
by Cz1fus under the Name of Vitiligo, 
wherein the Skin is rough, and looks 
as if it had Drops of White upon it, 
not much differing from Morphew. 

Alterati ves, or altering Mecdi- 
cines, 2 1 as have no 17 
* le Operation, gra- 
dually gain upon the Conſtitution, 
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F The Fire-Place. 
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by changing the Humours from 2 
State of Diitemperature to Health. 
See Catharticks. "Tis now found 
a ſerviceable Thing to give ſuch Me- 
dicines as are properly cathartic, 
by way of Alteratives in ſubborn 
chronical Caſes. Thus the Tinctura 
Sacra, for Inſtance, given in the 
Quantity of half a Spoonful for a 
Doſe, has no immediate Effect upon 
the Inteſtines, ſo as to diſcharge 
their Contents, but paſſes on to the 
farther Stages of Circulation. 
Aludels, are ſubliming Pots uſed 
in Chymiſtry: They are without 
Bottoms, and fitted into one another, 
as many as there is Occaſion for ; 
at the Bottom of the Furnace there 
is a Pot that holds the Matter to 
be ſublimed ; and at the Top there 
is a Head to retain the Flowers that 
riſe up after this Manner. 


a The Head. 
I, 2, 3. Three Aludels. 
e The Pot holding 


the Matter to be 
ſublimed. 


Alvearium, the Cavity of the in- 
ward Ear, near the Paſſage which 
conveys the Sound. In it that Mat- 
ter is collected called Ear-Wax. 

Alveoli, thoſe Cavities in the 
Jaws where the Teeth are placed. 

Ant, is underſtood in the ſame 
Manner as Abdomen ; but in a more 
limited and ſtrict Senſe, expreſſes 
rather the Condition of the Bowels: 
as when a Perſon is laxative, it is 
called A/vus liguida ; when coftive, 
Aluus dura; and when very coſtive, 
Avus adſtricta. 

Amal gama, is the Mixture of 
any other Metal with Quickſilver. 

3 is a Chymical Term, 


2 


AM 


ſignifying the mixing of any other 
etal with Quickſilver, either for, 
the Conveniency of working it, as 
in Gilding, or to reduce ſuch Metal 
into Powder, as Gold, for medi- 
cinal Uſes. 

Amatorii Muſculi, Muſcles of 
the Eyes, which give them a Caft 
fide ways, and aſliſt that particular 
Look which is by ſome called O- 
gling ; from amo, to love, or amator, 
a N When keg 8 and 
Humilis act together, we this 
oblique Motion. we” 


Amauroſis, from epavgiw, ob- fee 


ſcuro, to darken, is a Dimneſs of 
Sight, whether the Object be near 
or at a Diſtance ; but nat from any 
viſible Defe& in the Eye, but from 
ſome Diſtemperature of the inner 
Parts, occaſioning the Repreſenta- 
tions of Flies, „Oc. floating 
before the Eyes; which Appearan- 
ces are nothing elſe than the Parts 


of the Retina hid and compreſſed by 


the Blood Veſſels being too much 
ſtuffed and diſtended: So that in 
many of its Parts all Senſe is loſt, 
and therefore no Images can be 
inted upon them, whereby the 
yes, as it generally happens, be- 
ing continually rolling round, many 
Parts of ObjeQs falling ſucceſſively 
upon them, are obicure. I he Cure 
of this depends upon a removal of 
the Stagnations in the Extremities of 
thoſe Arteries which run over the 
Bottom of the Eye; and whatſoever 
forces away the Matter obſtructing 
them will alſo be able to remove the 
like Oboſtructions in the Arteries of 
any other Part of the Brain. For 
what is generally ſaid concerning the 
Optick Serves being obſtructed in 
this Caſe, is ridiculous ; for the Ar- 
teries muſt firſt be obſtri Qed, be- 
cauſe there is nothing in the Nerves, 
which was not before in the Arte- 
r:es : and when a Nerve is obftruc- 
ted it may be taken for incurable. 
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Amber, a concreted vegetable 
Juice or Gum, tho' vulgarly refered 
to the foſſil Kingdom. Tis rec- 
koned Cardiac and Cephalic. 

Aube, is à ſuperficial jetting out 
of 4 Bone. It is alſo the Name of a 
Chirurgical Inſtrument with which 
they reduce Bones, i * 
Scultetus, Arm. Chirurg. Par. 1. Tab. 
24. Fig. 1, 2. till proper Remedies 
for opening them are known, 

Amblyopy, is the ſame Diſeaſe as 
Amaureofis, which ſee ; from apc, 
obtuſus, dull, and de,, video, to 


Ambroſia, was a ſounding Title 
given to Medicines which were pre- 
tended of uncommonEfficacy for ſup- 
porting the —_— of Life, and 
333 kind of Immortality; but 
uch Terms are now to be met with 
only amongſt the Herd of Empiricks. 
Amma, is the Name of a Girdle 
or Truſs, uſed in Ruptures to hin- 
der the Inteſtines from i 
down too much. 
Ammion, or Amnios, is the inner- 
moſt Membrane with which the 


Fetus in the Womb is moſt imme- | 
diately covered, and with which the 
reſt of the S:cundines, the Chorion, 


and Alantois are ejected after Birth: 
It is whiter and thmner than the Cho- 
_ It — alſo 3 — 
umour, ſeparated b up- 
plied to it for tha ſe, with 
which the Fætus is preſerved. It is 
outwardly clothed with the 9 
Membrane, and the Chorion, wha 
ſometimes ſtick ſo cloſe to one ano- 
ther, that they can icarce be ſepa- 
rated. It has alſo its Veſſels from 
the ſame Origin as the Chorion. 
Amphibleftriodes, from ah 
cpo, Rete, a Net, and ., Forma, 
Shape, is a ſoft, white and ſlimy 
Subſtance, which is thus named, be- 
cauſe if it be thrown into Water, it 
reſembles a Net. It ſhoots ou 
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the Centre of the Optic Nerve, and 
conſiſts on the medullary —_— 
of it expanding 1 over 
the vitreous Humour, g is extended 
as far as the Ligamentum CGiliare, or 
the Li of the Eye-lids. If 
the whole Eye was to be conſidered 
as a Flower growing to the Brain 
by the optick Nerve, this Tunick 
would be the Flower itſelf, and the 
other two, the Scelerotica and (ho- 
roides, be only in the Nature of a 
Stem. This of Sh to gr Prin- 
Ci — 1 ight, and receives 
— viſible Species within the Eye, 
after the ſame Manner as a white 
Wall, or a Piece of white Paper in 
a darkned Room, receives and re- 
preſents the viſible Species which 
are intromitted thro' a little Hole, 
ſo as to form what we now call the 
Camera obſcura ; by ſeeing whereof 
the Nature of Viſion may be pret- 
tily explained. 


Knife, that is edged on both ſides, 
from «pi, utringue, on both fides, 
and cn, Cultellus, a Knife. 

a, is a Meaſure men- 
tioned by ancient phyſical Writers, 
containing eight Gallons ; of Oil 
72 Pounds; of Wine 80 Pounds, 
and of Honey 180 Pounds, as Caf- 
tellus informs us. £ 4 

ation, is the cutti 
2 Part of — 85 

Amulet, a Thing hung about the 
Neck, or any other Part of the 
Body, in Hopes of preventing, or 
curing ſome particular Diſeaſes. The 
thing itſelf is thought to carry an 
Air of Superſtition along with it; 
and perhaps it has been much a- 
buſed in that reſpect; but whoever 
conſiders the Nature of the Bodies 
uſually preſcribed for this Purpoſe, 
the Effects of their Effluvia, the 
Openneſs or Poroſity of the human 
Body, with its wonderful Conſent 
of Parts, or their Action upon one 
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Amphiſmila, is an anatomical 
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another will find no Reaſon to diſ- 
believe the poſiible Efficacy of Amu- 
lets, tho' ſome defigning Men have 
made an ill Uſe of the Notion. That 
wonderful things are performable by 
—_—_——_— we learn _ 

ety of actual riments, deli- 
— credib 1 and from 
daily Practice. And if we give 
theſe, all external Applications m 
be given up along with them, as ſtan- 

ing on the very ſame Foundation. 
Tis pity this Branch of Medicine is 
not more ſtadied and improved, be- 
cauſe all defirable Advantages and 
Conveniencies may attend the Uſe 
thereof. 

Ana. See J. 

Anabaſis, is ſometimes uſed for 
the Height of a Continuent ; and 
Febris r V the ſame as E- 
paſmaſtica ; W ee. 

pews Þ is ſometimes uſed to 

a Solution of mui 
from the Eroſion of ſharp Humours. 

Anacathartic, is what works 
wards, from aw, ſupra, — 
and zaIaigw, purgo, to purge; and 
by Hippocrates and Galen was ſtrict- 
ly confin'd to ſpitting, with whom 
N much agrees in reſtrain- 
ing it to Expectoration only; tho? 
Blanchard uſes it for all things which 
work by the Glands of the Head, as 
well as to Vomits and Sternutatories. 

Anad:ſus, is by ſome uſed to ex- 
preſs an uniform Diſtribution of the 
Aliment to the reſpective Parts of 
the Body, which is what we mean 
by a good Digeſtion. 

Analeptict, from avatepfaru, re- 
focillo, to recruit; are ſuch Medi- 
cines as cheriſh the Nerves, and re · 
new Spirits and Strength. 

Analogi/m, is judging of Diſeaſes 
by ſimilar Appearances, or difcover- 
ing a thing unknown by its Simili- 

de with ſomething already known ; 
and this way of Reduction was ca- 

C 2 led 
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led by the ancient Writers, Madici- 
na rationalis dogmatica, in Op- 
poſition to 4 e * 
conducted by Appearances only 
without Theory. | 

Analyſis, from avaduw, difſolvo, 
to diſſolve; is a Chymical Term, 
which ſignifies the Reſolution of 
Bodies into their component Parts, 
to ſhew the Nature, Structure, Uſes, 
and Virtues of the various Subjects 
of the ſolid, animal and vegetable 
Kingdoms. It is alſo a ferm ſome- 
times uſed in Anatomy, to e 
the Demonſtration of the Parts of 
an human Body when ſeparated by 
Diſſection. 8 | 

Anaphredific : By this Word ſome 
Authors expreſs Impotency in vene- 
real Intercourſes. 

Anoplerotics, from avamMnygiw, 
zmpleo, to fill; are ſuch Medicmes 
as incarn and fill up Ulcers and 
Wounds with new Fleſh. Barbet 
frequently mentions this Term. 

| Anarrhoea, is a Species of Fluxion 
oppoſite to a Catarrh, when Hu- 
mours regurgitate upwards, uſed by 
Schneider de Catarrh. lib. 1. cap 3. 
Hippocrates expreſſes the ſame by 
Anorrhopia ; and Linden ales it for 
an Inverſion of the Inteſtines, and 
a Regurgitation of the Fæces. 

Anaſarca, from ava, per, thro", 
and cf, Caro, Fleſh ; expreſſes a 
ſort of Dropſy, where the whole 
Subſtance is ſtuffed with pituitous Hu- 
mours. See Leaucophlegmatic. 
Anaſtomoſis, from d, fer, thro', 
and Fipz, Os, a Mouth. This 
ſometimes expreſſes ſuch an Aper- 
tare of the Mouths of the Veſſels 
as lets out their Contents : but more 
commonly a Union between the 
Arteries and Veins, where the for- 
mer open into the latter, or where 
an Artery ceaſes any to be 
ſo, and begins to be a Vein: For 
the Veins are only Returns of the 
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arterial Pipes or Arteries reverſed, 
to bring back the refluent Blood 
from the Surf ce. 

Anatomy, from avatiumo, difſeco, 
to divide, or cut open; is that 
Diſſection of Bodies which is ngceſ- 
ſary ga Ap oof pos ng 
View ; and Learned in this 
Art are called 2 

Anchylops. See ; 

— the T -; . Elbow, 
or the backward greater Shoot- 
ing-forth of that Bone of the Cubit 
which is called U/za. And hence, 

Anconeus Muſculus, is -a mall 
Muſcle which ariſes from the back 
Part of the Extremities of the Hu- 
merus, paſſes over the Elbow, and 
is inſerted into the lateral and in- 
ternal Part of the Luna, about three 
or four Fingers Breadth above the 
Olecranium. 

- nel, ſtrictly ſignifies a Con- 
ſtriction upon the Joints, which ren- 
ders their Motion difficult; in which 
Senſe Galen uſes it. Celſus expreſſes 
by it that Hindrance to Motion which 
proceeds from a freſh Cicatrix upon 
the Part: And Hippocrates applies it 
to indurated Joints from any Cauſe. 

Androtomy, 15 ſtrictly the Diſſec- 
tion of human Bodies, from ay, 
Vir, a Man, and Tiww, ſeco, to cut. 

Aneuriſina, from avevgurw, dilate, 
to dilate ; is the Dilation of an Ar- 
tery which beats continually, eatily 
yielding to the Touch, but filli 
again, according to Barbet's De- 
{cription, Part. 2. I. 1. c. 16. The 
Cure is difficult; but ſome Inſtances 
thereof are given by Hildanus Cent. 
3. 0b. 42. as alſo by Bartho/ine in 
an Epiſtle to Yan Horne: but Rage 
gives the moſt extraordinary , 
in Cent. Obſ. Anat. Chir. Obſ. 4. 

Angelicus Pulvis, is a Diſtinction 
| "4 by Schroder to the Mercurius 

ite, and which Libavizs hath 
thought fit to vindicate. Ds 
Angi: 
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Artery: For all Fluids preſs the ſecretory 
des of the containing Veſſels in a cerned Particles for Nouriſhment 


Direction icular to its ſides; 
which is evident in the Pulſation of 
the Arteries, ſince tis to that Prei- 
ſure that the Pulſation is owing. It 
is likewiſe evident that the Blood is 
urged forward by the Force of the 
Heart : fo that the Motion of Secre- 
tion is compounded of both theſe 
Motions. Now the lateral Preſſure 
is greater when the direct Velocity 
is ſo too: but yet not in Proportion 
to ſuch Velocity: for the lateral 
Preſſure is conſiderable, even when 


Proportion to the ſpecific Gravi 

of the Fluid. And 2 a Fluid lk 
the Blood in the Arteries, which is 
thrown in a right Direct on, or a 
Direction parallel to the Axis of the 
Veſſel, the latteral Prefſure will be 
in a compound 7 to both; 
From whence it will follow, that if 
two Particles of equal Diameters, 
but unequal ſpecific Gravities, do 
arrive with the ſame Velocity at an 
Orifice capable of admitting them, 
yet they will not both enter it, and 
paſs, becauſe their Motion of Di- 
rection will be different. So that 
the Diverſity of the Angles which 
the Ducts make with the Trunk of 
the Artery, is altogether neceſſary to 
account for all the poſſible Diverſi- 
ties of ſecerned Fluids, even ſuppo- 
fing their Diameters and Figures to 
be the ſame. 3. The different Ve- 
locities with which the Blood arrives 
at the Orifices of the Secretory Duc. 
For fince the Sccretions are made in 
Form of a Fluid, no other poſſible 
Reaſon can be aſſigned, why Ani- 
mals have a ſoft looſe Texture and 
Union of the ſolid Parts; and why 
one Part of the Body is of an eafily 
ſeparated Texture, and another of 
a firmer, but this different Velocity 


of the Blood at the Oriſices of the 
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Dua ; whereby the ſe 


and Accretion are drove or impact. 
ed into the Vacuola that receive 
them with a ter or leſs Force: 
for it 15 difficult to imagine that ſuch 
a Diverſity in Texture can e- 
ther proceed from the different So- 
lidi:ies and Contacts of the conſtitu- 
pr. 3 bt has prefixed 
Dr. Waimvri 

ſome Propoſition upon this Head, 
interſperſed with ſome properly Hy. 
droſtatical, to his Book o Ner- N.. 


turals, which may be worth Recital! 
the Fluid is at reſt; being then in he 


re. 
Prop. 1. A Fluid muſt have its 
compounding Parts ſmall, ſpherial, 


or approathing thereunto ; imooth, 


or ſuch as can eaſily ſlide over one 
another ; and if homogeneous, the 
Parts muſt be of equal Denſity. 

Prop. 2. Fluids preſs ! 
and the Direction of their Preſſure 
is in every Point perpendicular to 
the fides of the containing Veſſel; 
and therefore Secretion is perform'd 
by a Compoſition of two Motions, 
direct and tranverſe. 

Prop. 3. Of an het 
Fluid at reſt in the Body, and equal- 7 
ly preſſed, the moſt liquid Part i; Þ 
forced out firſt. N 4 

Prop. 4. An heterogeneous Fluid, 
ſuch 4 45 Blood, whoſe compoun- 
ding Parts are of different Denfities, } 
upon its Stagnation will precipitate 
its heavy, and elevate its light Parts, 
and they all in time will take their 
Places according to their ſpecifick 
Gravities ; and where the Fluid does 


not ſtagnate, the Separation of the 


hervy Parts from the light will be 
in Proportion to the Slowneſs of the 
Motion of the Fluid. 

Prop. 5. The red fibrous Part of 
the Blood upon its Stagnation, retires 
into the Center, and forces the Se 
rum io the Outſide of the voup 


4 
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Corol. The flower the Blood's 
Motion is, the more Serum is ſe- 


parated. : 
Prop. 6. Fluids reſiſt the Motion 
of ſuch Bodie 1 _ A 
ces are greateſt, in Proportion to 
their Sol ities ; or, in other Words, 
whoſe ſpecific Gravities are leaſt. 
Prop. 7. The moſt viſcid Parts 
of Serum are lighteſt, wiz. ſuch as 
are ſeparated in the Gl-nds of the 
Noſe, Mouth, Palate, Windpipe, 
Stomach, Guts, c. becauſe treſe 


- ſwim in Water, which is lighter 


than Serum. 
Corellary to the two laſt Prepo- 


fitions. he moſt viſcid Part of the 


Serum of the Blood is the Icaſt 
ſuſceptible of Motion, or ic is mov d 
with the greateſt Difficulty thro the 
Arteries. 

Prop. 8. A Fluid forced thro' 
a concave Cylinder, moves with a 
greater Celerity at the Axis, than at 
the Sides: and much more fo thro” 
a concave Cone. 

Prep. 9. The moſt light Parts be- 
ing the leaſt ſuſceptible of Motion, 
will be forced to the Sides of the 
Arteries where there is the leaſt Mo- 
tion; ſo that where there is the leaſt 
Motion, there the lighteſt Part of 
the Serum will be ſeparated, (by the 
7 3 that being the moſt 

Corol. 1. The Viſcidity of the 
ſeparated Fluid will be reciprocally 
as the Celerity of the Hood at the 
Orikce of the ſeparating Canal. 

Corol. 2. The Velocity of the 
Blood at the Orifice of the ſepara- 
ting Canal, being as the Number 
of Plications in the complicated 
Artery, the Viſcidity of the ſecerned 
Matter will be as the Number of Pli- 
cations in the complicated Artery. 

Prop. 10. When the Motion of 
the Blood is too flow, the moſt ſe- 
rous Part of it is thrown upon thoie 
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—_— _ are the Rp 
moit complicat or at tae - 
eſt Diſtance from the Heart Ss, 
the Motion of the Blood being too 
flow, more of the red Part of it 
will move along the Axis of the 
Artery than before, (by Propoſition 
5.) therefore the red Part will move 
with much greater Celerity than the 
Serum, (by the 8th and gth Propoſe- 
tions) and conſequently thro* ſuch 
Arteries where there is the leaſt Re- 
ſiſtance; that is, thro' the wideſt, 
the leaſt complicated, and thoſe 
neareft the Heart: For which Rea- 
on, the Serum will be forced upon 
ſuch Arteries as are the delle, 
moſt complicated, or at greateſt 
Diſtances from the Heart. 

Prop. 11. A Gland is a complica- 
ted Artery, which ſends excretory 
Veſſels out of its Sides; after which 
it degenerates into a Vein. 

Prep. 12. The Inteſtines are a 
Gland, and the Lacteals are the ſe- 
cretory Veſſels. 

Prop. 13. The Orifices of the ex- 
cretory Veſſels of every Gland are 
circular, ſince all the Veſſels in 
which the Fluids of the Body move 
are either concave Cylinders, or 
Cones ; for the Preſſure of a Fluid 
being always icular to the 
Sides of the containing Veſſel, and 
being at equal Diſtances from the 
Center, the Sides muſt be every 
where equally diſtended, vix. a Sec- 
tion perpendicular to the Axis of the 
Veſſel, muſt be a Circle, and con- 
ſequently the Veſſel be either Cy- . 
lindrical or Conical. This is fully 
demonſtrated by Dr. Pitcairne. 

Corol. 1. The Orifices of the ex- 
cretory Veſſels of different Glands 
differing only in their Magnitude, 
the Fluids ſeparated in Kering 
Glands, will differ only in Degrees 
of Coheſion and Fluidity. 
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Corel. 2. Any peccant Matter in 
the Blood, may 4 evacuated by any 
of the Glands, provided their Orifice 
be but ſufficiently enlarged. 

Corel. 3. The encreaſing of one 
Evacuation will leſſen another, and 
vice Verſa, 

Prop. 14. All the conglomerate 
Glands have Coats made of muſ- 
cular Fibres, with which they force 
out their Contents by Contraction; 
and the more in Quantity, or the 
more forcible any ſecerned Matter 
is to be expelled, the ſtronger are 
the muſcular Fibres. 

Prop. 15. The relaxed Coat of 
any Gland increaſes the Viſcidiry of 
the ſecerned Matter, and wice werſa: 
for the ſecerned Matter will grow 
much more viſcid by ſtaymg —_ 
in the Gland; and the thin part be- 
ing evaporated by the Heat of the 
Body, the reſt will be more viſcid. 

Corol. Opiates, Drankenneſs, and 
whatſoever makes an univerſal Re- 
Jaxation, increaſe the Viſcidity of 
the Matter ſeparated in all the con- 
glomerated Glands. 

Prep. 16. Such Glands whoſe 
compounding Arteries are moſt com- 
plicated, ſecern the moſt viſcid Mat- 
ter from the Blood. 

Demonſtration. Let there be a 
branched Canal of the annexed Fi- 
gare, and let the 

tremity of one 


of the Branches 


be ſhut up, and 


the other Eranch 5 


77 
be open; then by $N 
an Engine force ; 
thro' the Trunk @ 

any kind of viſcid Liquor, ſuch as the 
Blood, or whoie compounding Parts 
are ſome more, and ſome leis fluxile, 
and it will equally run imo both the 


Branches till the Branch c be full, but 


after that, what ſhould move thro' c, 
mult paſs tho h, fo that the whole 
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Liquor that paſſes thro* the Trunk a 
muſt likewiſe in the ſame time pals 
through the Branch þ ; now & being 
much ſtreighter than a, the Liquor 
muſt paſs with greater Celerity thro' 
, than a : So that ſuch. Parts of the 
Liquor as are moſt eaſily moved, 
will firſt paſs the Branch 6 ; and the 
Parts that are leſs ſuſceptible of 
Motion, or in other Words, thoſe 
which arc moſt viſcid, will be ſollici- 
ting their Entrance into the Branch 
c; but this viſcid Matter cannot 
enter without forcing ſome of the 
moſt moveable or fluid Part of what 
is contained in c into 6, fo that c, 
will conſtantly fill with viicid Matter 
till it can hold no more. If there- 
fore the Extremity of the Branch of 
any Artery be totally obſtructed, it 
is hereby diſpoſed to fill with the 
moſt viſcid Matter the Blood can ſup- 
Ply. and that for this Reaſon, wiz. 

auſe the progreſſive Motion of 
the Blood thro* that Branch muſt |} 
ceaſe ; and in ſuch Branches of any 
Artery where the Motion of the 
Blood is the moſt retarded, thro' 
that Branch will the moſt viſcid Part 
of the Blood paſs, as the moſt fluid 
will in thoſe Branches where there 1s 
the leaſt Reſiſtance to the Motion of 
the Blood. Now in every compli- | 
cated Artery, the Refiſtance bemg 
ater than in a ſtreight one, the 
Motion of the Blood will be flower, 
and that in Proportion to the Num- 
ber of Plications in the complicated 
Artery ; thcrefore in the Arteries 
which are moſt complicated, the 
Motion of the Blood in them bemg 
the ſloweſt, its Viſcidity will be the 
greateſt ; and therefore ſuch Glands 
whoſe compounding Arteries are 
moſt complicated, ſecern the moſt 
viſcid Matter from the Blood. 
2. Z. O. 
Prop. 17. The quantity of fluid 
Matter ſeparated in any Gland, i 
In 
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Veſſels directly, and the Viſcidity of 
the Blood reciprocally. 


Demonſtration. The Celerity of 
the Blood's Motion, the Wideneſs 
of the Orifices, and the Viſcidity of 
the Blood being given, the Quan- 
tity ſeparated muſt be as the Quan- 
tity of Blood directly; for agree 
Quantity ſeparates more, a leſs 
Quantity ſeparates leſs. The - 
tity of Blood, its Viſcidity, the 
Wideneſs of the Orifices being gi- 
ven, the Quantity ſeparated will be 
directly as the Celerity ; for a greater 
Celerity gives a ty, 
and n The 
Quantity of Blood, its Celerity and 
Viſcidity being given, the Quantity 
ſeparated will directly as the 

ideneſs of the Orifice ; for the 
wider the Orifices, the more will be 
if and — 1 the leſs. 
1 i erity of the 
E 

en, 
AER ESD 


Viſcidity of the Blood; for the laſt 


E che Viſcidity, the leſs will 
if and the leſs the Viſ- 
cidy, the more : therefore none of 


theſe being given, the Quantity ſe- 
parated w as the Quantity of 
Blood. 2. E. D. 


Prop. 18. An increaſed Quanti 
of Blood increaſes the flaid — 
tions in a Proportion greater than 
the viſcid. 

Demonfiration. The Quantity of 
Blood being increaſed, the Diame- 
ter of all the Veſſels will be enlar- 
ged, but in different rtions ; 
or the ſame Force, in an increaſed 
Quantity of Blood applied to the 
leis complicated Arteries, will diſtend 
them or enlarge their Diameters 


another. Now the Quantity of ſe- 


Matter bein 
bus, as the Wi of the — 
rating Canal, (by the laſt P ion 
the — — 1 leſs 
complicated Artery, whoſe Diame- 
ter is more in this Caſe, 
will be than what is ſepara- 
ted in a more complicated Artery ; 
and ſeeing ſuch Glands whoſe com- 
ing Arteries are moſt compli- 
cated, ſecern the moſt viſcid Matter 
from the Blood, and the leaſt com- 


complicated, increaſes the fluid 
Secretions more than the viſcid. 
2. E. D. 

Prop. 19. A decreaſed Quantity 


Prop. 20. An increaſed Celerity 
of the Blood's Motion increaſes the 
fluid Secretions more than the viſ- 
cid: and vice werſa, a decreaſed 
Celerity leſſens the fluid Secretions 
more the viſcid. 

Demonſtration. The Celerity of 
the Blood's Motion being po. 
the Impetus by which the Arteries 
are diſtended or their Diameters 

will be greater, and fo 

exert its Force more upon the leſs 
complicated Arteries, than upon ſuch 
_ are more — GP con- 
uen ote the more 
— 1 and be- 
cauſe an increaſed Celerity will, by 
breaking the Blood into Gaal _ 
er 


AN, 
render it more fluxile, and thereby 
ſupply a greater Quantity of ſuch 
Particles as will paſs the Gland, 
whoſe Diameters are the leaſt, there- 
fore upon this Account allo an in- 
creaſed Celerity of the Blood's Mo- 
tion will increaie the fluid Secretions 
more than the viſcid. Q. E. D. 

Prop. 21. An univerial Enlarge- 
ment of the Orifices of all the 
Glands increaſes the fluid Secretions 
more than the viſcid ; and eve 
vers, an univerſal Contraction leſ- 
ſens the fluid Secretions more than 

Demonſiraticn. The Diameters 
of the ſmalleſt Orifices being en- 
larged, are big enough to ſecern the 
viſcid as well as the fluid Matter; 
and becauſe the Matter ſecerned in 
different Glands, differ only in De- 

of Cohefion and Fluidity, (by 

e firt Corol. of the 13th Prapeſ- 
tion) therefore the Orifices of the 
ſmall Glands being enlarged, the 
more viſcid Matter that uſed to be 
ſeparated in other Glands, will be 
ſeparated in theſe ; and therefore 
leis will be ſeparated in thoſe Glands 
that are fitted for viſcid Secretions ; 
and more in thoſe fitted for the 
Fluid. Therefore an univerſal En- 
largement of the Orifices of all the 
Glands increaſes the fluid Secretions 
more than the viſcid. 2. E. D. 

Prop. 22. An increaſed Viſcidity 
of the Blood decreaſeth the flud 
Secretions more than the viſcid ; 
and, vice wversd, an encreaſed Flut- 
dity increaſeth the fluid Secretions 
more than the viſcid. 

Demonſtration. A decreaſed Ce- 
lerity of the Blood's Motion leflens 
the fluid Secretions more — ow 
viſcid, the 2oth Pr m) bat 
the . 8 Re- 
fiſtance increaſeth : Now the Re- 
ſiſtance is greateſt when the Blood 
is moſt Ru, becauſe it paſſeth wich 
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Arteries therefore an increaſed 
Viſcidity, ng the Celerity, 
decreaſeth the fluid Secretions more 
than the viſcid. 2. E. D. For a 
further Account of this Affair, ſee 
Gland, Blood, Attraction, &c. 
Arima, as commonly uſed for 
the human Soul, hath no Concern 
in a Work of this Kind; but it may 


be known that Phyſicians ſometimes 
uſed it for the Principle of Life to 
the Body, as the which is 


what Millis calls Anima Brutali,, 
and is the ſame as the Purpurea A. 
nima in Virgil. The Chymiſts alia 
apply it whe Parts of ſome Simples, 
in which their medicinal Efficacies 
reſide; and thus we have an Arima 
Rhabarbari, fc. in Wedelius and 
ſuch Writers. Some Medicines alſo 
they dignify by this Name for their 
jar Suitableneſs to particular 
8, as the Salt of Steel is called 
Arima , and the like. 
mal Functioms, are defined 
the learned Boerhave, thoſe whi 
when ed, the human Mind 
conceives ſuch Ideas from them as 
are annexed to the reſpective cor- 
poreal Actions; or ſuch wherein the 
Will exerts itſelf to produce them, 
or is moved by them when produ- 
ced : Thus the Touch, Taſte, Smell, 


Sight, _— „Perception, the I- 
magination, Memory, ent, 
Reaſoning, Paſſions of the Mind, 


and voluntary Motions, are animal 
See Nervous 


Functions. 


es 
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Animation, a Term uſed to ex- 
preſs the firſt ſure Signs of Life in 
an Animal; tis alſo uſed by the 
Hermetic r to expreſs a 
certain _ of —_— whereto 
a Body is brought me - 
cular Proceſs ; 2 which time K be. 
comes capable of effecting ſome ex- 
traordinary Change, or of produ- 
cing or affording ſome uncommon 
Phenomenon. 


Animas, ; from Aui- 
ma, as the former expreſſes the Fa- 
culty of Reaſoning, and the latter 
the Being in which that Faculty re- 


Ariſcalptor. See Latiſſimus Dorf. 
Annihilation, is the Reduction of 


Matter into nothing. See Corrup- 


tion. 

Aunuentes Muſculi, are a Pair of 
tranverſe Muſcles at the Root of the 
Vertebræ of the Back, called by Mr. 
—_ Refi interni minores, be- 
cauſe they lie under the Recti Ma- 


jores; and thus named, becauſe they 


3 nod the Head direaly for- 
ward. 

Aunularis. See Larynx. 

Anmular Ligament. See Wriſt, 
and Metac : 

Arnular Proceſs, is a Protuberance 
made by the Meeting of the Proceſ- 
ſes of the Medulla Oblongata, under 
the Sides thereof. 
ddt dy pi he R variouſly ap- 

1 riters ; Querce- 
ton nz — Hermet. be 
ſome Annuli purgatorii ; Libavius 
treats of Aunuli as Charms agai 
Cholicks and Epilepſies: Scultetus 
gives this Appellation to Inſtru- 
ments contrived to hold the 
Eye or like Parts in ſome rati- 
ons; and Zeccbius de Morbo Gallico 
directs an Aunulus aureus to be held 
in the Mouth to draw away the 
Quickſilver that has been uſed in 
venereal Cures, The Croicides is 
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alſo by ſome called Annuliformis 
Cartilage. Py 

Ano, aw, is for upwards, in 
Oppoſition to 29 rare, down- 
wards, and is often joined by Hip- 


pocrates to xoinNe, Venter, to ſigni- 


fy the Mouth of the Stomach, or 
OEiophagus. It is alſo applied to 
Things which work upwards, as 
Vomits. PIER 

Ancdyne, the privative Parti- 
cle a, and wiuw, doleo, to be in 
Pain; are Medicines that aſſuage 
Pain. Writers diſtinguiſh them in- 
to Paragorict, which are the milder 
kind, and no ways extinguiſh the 
vital Function; and the Narcetich, 
which ſtupify, and ſometimes occa- 
ſion a total Ceſſation of vital Action. 

Anomalous, from the privative 
—— a, and xp@-, Lex, a Law; 

mes any Thing that is i , 
a. ppt pe mary =" 
it for the Accethon of a Fever, 
which is attended with a great Un- 
certainty of Symptoms. Galen ap- 
phes it to the Dijorders of menſtru- 
al Obſtructions; and Marcus Aure- 
lius Severims, who wrote a whole 
Treatiſe of Abſceſſes, to 'Tumours 
either unequal in Shape, or contain- 
ing Matter of different Kinds and 
Conſiſtencies. 

Anomphalos, ſignifies one that 
wants a Navel, and is applicable 
only to our firſt Parents as they were 
created without want of Nouriſh- 
ment that way : for which Reaſon, 
as Paulus Amimanus ſays, they are 


gainſt ſo diſtinguiihed in Paintings and 


Drawings. 

Anonymus, fi without a 
Name; for which Reaſon this hath 
been at firſt given to Parts neu ly 
taken Notice of, as once to the ſe- 
cond Cartilage in the Throat, now 
called Cricoides, or Cartilago annn- 
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Anorexy, from the privative Parti- 
cle a, and &gexviw, cupio, to deſire; 
is an Inappetency, or lothing of 
Food. 

Antacida : Dolzus in his Ency- 
clopedia thus c. Ils all thoie Things 
wnich deſtroy Acidity. 

Antalgicus, is a Medicine which 
aſſuages Pain; whence Jonguetus 
gives it as a Title to an Emulſion of 
that Intention, as Lentilius obſerves 
in Miſcel. Med. Pra. 514. 
Antagoniſts, from arri, contra, 
againſt, and 1 — to 


adducent Muſcles of any particular 


Limb 

Ant. t, is a Term given 
to Mediene: which extingui Some. 
real Deſires, particularly by Wedel:- 
xs ; and ſome uſe it in the fame 
Senſe as Antivenereal. 

Antecedent Signs, from ante be- 
fore, and cede to go, are ſuch Symp- 
toms of Diſorder as a before 
a Diſtemper is formed, ſo as to be 
reduced to any particular Claſs, or 

r Denomination: A Term 
much uſed of late by Bellini, de Fe- 
bribus. 

Antemetick, is a Name given b 
Willis to Medicines which ftay Vo- 
mittings, Pharm. rat. Part 1. Se&. 


2. Cap. 3. 
þ-ot ny given to Medicines 
againſt Convulſions; from the Ety- 
mological Import of the Word. 
Anthelix, is the external Part of 
IE Gs ie Hs See 
Anthelminticks, from ar againſt, 
and ing, Vermis, a Worm; are 
Medicines that are good to deſtroy 
Worms. 
Anthology, from are, Flos, a 
Flower, ard ., Sermo, a Diſ- 
courſe; ſigniſies a Diſcourſe or 
Treatiſe of lowers. 
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Anthos, is Greek for Flower, but 
by ay of Excellency, it is appro- 
priated to Roſemary, ſo as to expreſs 
only Flowers of Roſemary. 

Anthrax, avvgat, which 
ſignifies a live Coal, and figuratively 
a Scab or Blotch that is made by a 
corroſive Humour, that as it were 
burns the Skin, and occaſions ſharp 
pricking Pains. For which Reaſon 
{ome, as Serenus, call ſuch an 
tion Carbo, and others Ignis Per- 
ficus. 

, Homo 


Anthropology, from dr 
a Man, > db, dico, to ſpeak ; 
is any Diſcourſe or Treatiſe of which 
_—_ the Subject, as, 

hropometria, is conſidering it 
anatomically, and Anthropoſophia 
4 Knowledge of the Nature of 
Anti : There are various Terms 
compounded with this, as Anti-hy- 
ſtericks, Anti-aſthmaticks, Anti-ve- 
nereals, and the like ; which figni- 
Medicines againſt hyſterical Af- 
ions, againſt an Aſthma, or a- 
gainſt the venereal Diſeaſe, from 
its natural ſignification, againſt. 
Anticardium, from avri, contra, 
inſt, and , Gor, a Heart, 
is that Part of the Breaſt juſt againſt 
the Heart, commonly called the Pit 
of the Stomach, or Scrobiculus Cor- 
dis. 


Poiſon. 

Aꝛntibecticum, is the Name of a 
Medicine invented by Poterus, cal- 
led alſo Antimonium diaphoreticum 
Joviale. See its Preparation in the 
Diſpenſatery. — 

Antipat , from rn, contra, a- 
gainſt, and ab-, Affectus, Aﬀec- 
tion, ſſes any ſite Proper- 
ties or Affections 2 But it 

1s 
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is a Term that hath been much a- 
buſed — 0n mans 


and 9iae, 
Muſcle that draws the T 
Fingers ; it riſeth from the Bone of 


L 


to the 


the Metacarpus that ſuſtains the 
Fore-finger, and is inſerted into the 
firſt Bone of the Thumb. It is alſo 
a Muſcle of the Toe, ari 

from the inferics Part of the rk 
Os Cuneiforme, and g obliquely, 
is inſerted into the Inſide of the O/- 
fa Seſſamoidea. 

Antrum buccinoſum : ſo Bartholine 
calls the Cochlea of the Ear. 

Antitragus. See Ear. 

Anus, is the ity of the Rec- 
tum. A {mall Hole in the third 
Ventricle of the Brain, which leads 
into the fourth Veatricle of the C- 
rebellum, is alſo ſo called. 

Aorta, is the great Artery which 
riſes immediately out of the left 
Ventricle of the Heart, and has 
three Valves of the ſame Uſe and 


Figure as the ſemilunar Valves in the 
Pulmonary Artery. See Heart. 
Apella, the as N 


amongſt the Grcels, is when the 
Nut of the Penis lies bare, either 
by Means of a Diſtemperature, 
when it is called a Paraphimofis, or 
by Circumciſion; for which laſt 
Reaſon it is made by ſome a com- 
mon Name for a Jew, or any cir- 
cumciſed Perſon. 


ehh, from the privative Parti- 
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cle a and wiwlv, coguo, to boil, or 
concoct, is a Loſs of natural Con- 
coction; and is by Hippocrates uſed 
ſometimes for 2 T umours. 
Aperients, from aperio, to ; 
are opening Medicines. for Do 
tergents. Apert is {ſometimes 
uſed to Tumours which are broke 


lanthropia : fo Wedelius calls 

Approaches of Melancholy, 
when Perſons begin to diſlike Com- 
pany and 8 

Aphony, the privative Parti- 
cle a, and Qwm, Vox, a Voice, is 
a Loſs of Speech. 

Aphoriſm, is a ſhort determina- 
tive Sentence, ſuch as thoſe of Hz: 
pocrates or Sanctorius. The 
riſins of the moſt learned Boerhaave 
are every Way admirable, and con- 
tain in a ſlender Volume all that is 
at preſent known of Diſtempers. 
"Tis great Pity the conciſe Accuracy 
wherewith they are wrote, ſhould 
prevent their being generally read. 

Aphrodiſia, expreſſes the venereal 
Intercouries of both Sexes, and there-- 
fore /phrodifiacum is applied to a 
Medicine that excites Deſires there- 
unto. 

ces, in Botany are thoſe little 

Knobs that grow on the 'Tops of the 
Stamina in the Middle of a Flower. 
They are commonly of a dark pur- 
Pliſh Colour. By the Microſcope 
they have been diſcovered to be, as 
it were, a fort of Capſule ſeminales, 
or Seed - Veſſels, containing in them 
ſmall globular, and often oval Par- 
ticles, of various Colours, and ex- 
2 formed. In the Herb 
ert, theſe Apices are of a deep 
purple Colour: They are exactly 
ſperical, and afford a very pleaſant 


Pro- 
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Proſpect in the Glaſs. What the 
Uſe of theſe are, is not yet entirely 
agreed: Some have gueſſed them to 
be a kind of male Spern, which fal- 
ling down into the Flower, fœcun- 
dates and ripens the Seed. 

he, are certain ks or 
Pingiee about the iaqamal” Frets of 
the Mouth ; as alſo about the Ven- 
tricle, and Guts, which Infants are 
more particularly obnoxious to; and 
both Hippocrates and Galen have ta- 
ken Notice of them in the Diſtem- 
pers of Children, chiefly which ſuck, 
as arifing from the Acidity which 
unconcocted Milk occafions. 

Apocatharfis, is uſed for purging 

and downwards, either with 
or without the Help of Medicines. 

Apocyliſm, was anciently uſed for 
the inſpiſſated Juice of Vegetables, 
the ſame as Rob, a Form now un- 
deſervedly in Diſuſe 3 

lep 7 is fre * 
. and hs of the Pd 
cients, for a Retention of Urine, or 
any other Matter to be evacuated, 
that occaſions a " _— : 

luſis, fignifies either the Ex- 
* 2 6 hes, as of the Birth, 
the Fæces, or the like; or a Re- 
laxation, by which any Part or the 
Whole is debilitated. 

Aponeurofis, from amo, de, from, 
and v7», Nerwus, a Nerve; is the 
End, Tail, or String of a Muſcle, 
commonly called a '1'endon. 

Apophlegmatizonta, Remedies are 
ſo called which cauſe an Evacuation 
of ſerous or mucous Humour by the 
Noſtrils, as particular Kinds of 
2 e. 

, from zmu4yw, produce, 
to — a Name firſt — by 
Galen to the prominent Parts of 
ſome Bones, the ſame as we mean 
by Preceſs ; and it differs from an 
Epiphy/is, as that is a Continuance 
ot the Bone itſelf, whereas the lat- 
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ter is ſome what adhering to a Bone, 
and of which it is not properly a 
Part, as Bartholine, and Anatomiſts 
crates applies this Term to ſome 
** i lu 
exy, amonhytlu, per- 
cutio, 1 ; becauſe Perlen, 
are as it wete ſuddenly ſtruck with 
Death. i ſudlen Deprivation 
of all internal and external Senſa- 
tion, and of all Motion, unleſs of 
the Heart and Thorax : For the un- 
derſtanding of which, it is 
to iſe, that if by any Means 
a Nerve is tied and compreſſed, the 
Part to which that Nerve is directed 
loſes its Senſe and Motion ; that if 
any Nerve is cut, there diſtils out a 
Liquor ; that Motion 1s ed 
by reaſon the nervous Fluid is im- 
— by the Force of the arterial 
lood the Nerves into the 
muſcular Fibres ; and that Senſation 
is from hence, that Objects com- 
preſs or ſtrike the Extremities 
of the Nerves by their Motion, and 
drive back the nervous Fluid to- 
wards the Brain. An Apoplexy 
therefore is produced by any Caule 
which hinders ſuch Undulation of 
all the Nerves, unleſs thoſe which 
are deſtined to move the Heart and 
Breaſt. But the Means by which 
the Motions of the Heart and Tho- 
rax remain, or of the Pulſe and Re- 
ſpiration, when the other Parts are 


deprived of their Motion, is becauſe 


in every Motion which is performed 
by Muſcles having Antagoniſts, a 
Quantity of nervous Fluid muſt be 
derived into the contracting Muſcle, 
not only equal to that whuch is de- 
rived at the ſame time into the op- 
poſite Muſcle, but alſo greater; for 
otherwiſe the Part to be moved 
would remain in an Equilibrium, 
without Motion : And therefore 
more of the nervous Fluid muſt paſs 

into 
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all the Nerves is ſuch that no Juice 
could flow through the Nerves, the 
Heart itſelf would ceaſe from Mo- 
tion, and Death enſue. But if the 
e take 
y all the Motion of the Fluid 

thro! the Nerves, but ſo far only re- 
fiſts their Dilatation, that but a very 
keel Flnid can paſs thro* them not 
fufficient to inflate thoſe Muſcles 
which have Antagoniſts ; then thoſe 
Muſcles only will be contracted 
which require the laſt Quantity of 
Spirits, and ſuch is the Heart. The 
Impediment to ſuch due Undulation 
is generally a Repletion, and indi- 
cates Evacuation, joined with Sti- 
muli. Bartholine calls the internal 
jugular Veins Apeplecticæ, from an 


Opimon of their being particularly 
concerned in this Diſtemper. 


Aporrhoes, frm amoggiw, defluo, to 
2 Va- 


— from; ſignifies fi 
s and Exhalations from the 
, and ſubterraneous Bodies, as 
alſo any kind of infectious Steams. 
Apoſtafis, is uſed by ſome Wri- 
ters in the ſame Senſe as Jb/ceſs ; 
and Hippocrates uſed it for ſuch 
Fractures of the Bones, where ſome 
Parts break off. 3 
Apofirophe, is Paulus 
2 . and - for 
a Loathing of Food. 
eme. See hume. 
* 2 dan 25 cum, with, 
Joes, pono, to put; is ſo cal- 
— tron his Buſineſs, being to 
_—_— Things together for Me- 
dicine. 
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Apozem, from aw, e to 

8 
c me- 

dicinal Ufe. - 5 850 

Apparatus, is variouſly, as 
a Diſpoſition of Inſtruments and al 
other * 1 into a Readineſs by a 
Surgeon an on, often 
mentioned Ga > m this 
Senſe : and m Mechanicks, or expe- 
rimental Philoſophy, it ſignifies the 
Fitneſs of the Inſtruments to per- 
form certain things with. But in 
general it ſtands for all that previ- 
ous Knowledge of Materials, or 
other things requiſite to the Study 
or Practice of any Art or Science. 

Appetite, in a philoſophical Senſe, 

natural Inclination, but more 
ah and ph y, a Craving of 
Food to ſati Hunger and Thurft. 
The Appetitus camimes, called alſo 
Pica, and Phagedzna, by Galen ; 
and by Deckers, in his Notes upon 
Berbette, xvvo Ela, is A diſtemper- 
ed or infatiable Craving for Food, 
— from the Bulimia, Which 
on, is the Addition and 
Ut new Matter, as of the 
Food in Nouriſhment. 

Aptitude, is a Fitneſs in thing 
to the Purpoſes it baked the, of 
for certain particular Occaſions by 
yond any others. 

Apirexy, from the privative Par- 
ticle a, and wp, Ignis, Fire or 
Heat, or — frebricito, to 
de feveriſh ; is the Intermiſſion of 
feveriſh Heat. 


: the Paſſage of 


Aquadu# 
the Drum, which reaches from the 
Far to the Palate is 5 10 called. But 
for the Veſſels fo called, fee Lym- 


5. 


* See Humours of 


* alba, a Name given by 
the Chymiſts to Mercurius dulcis. 


Mr e- + 


| 
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— 4 a Name De nora wan 2 pl 
m 


Solution — 2 or Silver, in 


Acids: And Arbor Hermetis is uſed 


ercury. 
e to a 

the — of which 
— Li 


again ſhoot 
Arboreus, from Arbor, a Tree, 
is a Term in Botany, to diſtinguiſh 
ſuch Funguss or Moſſes as grow 
= 7 fr 

on the Ground. 
a Secret : and 


Arcanum, 


therefore tis a Term ridiculouſly 
apply'd by * and Impoſtors 
W 


in Medicine, rally conceal 
their Ignorance Fraud under a 
Pretence of 


Archæus, from arge. ſignify- 
ing ancient, as applied in Medicine, 
denotes the ancient Practice, con- 

cerning which in his Time 
crates wrote a whole Treatiſe: And 
ſometimes it is uſed for that natural 
State which preceded any Diſeaſe. 
This by ſome likewiſe 1s uſed for 
Archeus, a Term much uſed by 
Helmont to expreſs an internal efh- 
cient Cauſe of all Things ; which 
ſeems no other than the Anima 
Mundi of his Predeceſſors: and as 
he applies it to animated 
s, it differs not from the Ju- 


te, or Vis Plaſtica of the old Phi- N 


loſophers. But theſe are ſuch ab- 
ſtract Terms, and convey ſuch con- 
fuſed Notions, that rather 


ſerve the Purpoſe of Ignorance and 


Archiator, from agxx, 
pium, Chief, and iarpoc, 


bag nay Wyong = ao 
Archidoxis, is a Title given to a 
Book wrote by Paracel s of Chy- 


_ and which Libavius in Ex- 
thoſe who underſtand it, tell us it 
contains ſome remarkable Se- 
* and is highly prized by the 


chnoides, Arachnoides, and A. 
ranea Tunica. See bleftroides. 
Ardent Spirits; thoſe are ſo called 
as are diſtilled from fermented Ve- 
— and will take Fire, and 
away. 
Ardor Ventriculi is a Heat at the 
Stomach, and expreſſes the Heart- 
_ the ſame as Cardialgia, which 


* Urine, the ſame as 
which ſee. * 
the internal Ca- 


Area, 
11 of any given Boundary or 
ts of what Figure or Shape ſo- 
ever. It is a Term alſo uſed by 
Miners for a certain Compaſs of Ore 
allotted for digging ; and ſome 
phyſical Writers uſe it for a Species 
of the cia, Which ſee. 
Areola Papillaris. Some call that 
Circle about the Nipple fo. 
Aregon, importing Aſſiſtance, a 
ame given to an officinal Un- 
TBI 
Practice hath peas it. 


Argentum 
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city, return again to their former 
State, and contract the ee of 
the Artery, till it is again dilated b 
the Syſtole of the Heart, This Di 
aſtole of the Artery is called its 
Pulſe ; and the time the ſpiral Fibres 
are returning to their natural State, 
is the Diſtance between two Pulſes. 
This Pulſe is in all the Arteries of 
the Body at the ſame Time: For 
while the Blood is thruſt out of the 
Heart into the Artery, the Artery 
being full, the Blood muſt move in 
all the Arteries at the ſame Time ; 
and becauſe the Arteries are conical, 
and the Blood moves from the Baſis 
of the Cone to the Apex, therefore 
the Blood muſt rike againſt the 
ſides of the Veſſels, and conſequent- 
2 Point of the Artery muſt be 

lated at the ſame Time that the 
Blood is thrown out of the left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart ; and as ſoon as 
the Elaſticity of the ſpiral Fibres 
can overcome the Impetus of the 
Blood, the Arteries are again con- 
trated. Thus two Cauſes operating 
alternately, the Heart, Fibres 
of the Arteries, keep the Blood in 
a continual Motion. 

The chief Diſtribution of the Ar- 
teries is into the Aorta aſcendens, 
and the Aorta deſcendens, from 
which they are branched into all the 
ſeveral Parts of the Body after the 
following Manner. The Aorta 
coming from the left Ventricle of 
the Heart, ſends out two Branches 
called Coronari to the Heart, before 
it pierces the Pericardium ; but af- 
ter it hath pierced it, it aſcends a 
little, and then it crooks forward, 
and forms the Aorta deſcendens. 
From the upper Side of this Crook 
it ſends out three Branches, two on 
the left Side, which are one Subcla- 
wian, and one Carotide ; and one on 
the right Side, which is the right 
_ Subclavian, from which unmediate- 
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ly ariſes the right Carotide. The 4 
_— 1 on each Side ſend 
out the aftana, the Mammoria 
the arr” 4 or Vertebralis, and 
a Branch which to the Muſcles 
of the Neck, of the Breaſt, and to 
the Glandula Thyroides. After the 
Subclavia has paſſed thro* the My/- 
culus Scalenus, it is called Axillar. 


The Arterie Carotides, as they af. | 


cend on each Side the Trachee A 
teria, give ſome {mall Branches 
thereunto to the Larynx, to the 
Glandula Thyroides, and then they 
ſend out each four conſiderable 
Branches. The firſt goes to the 
Tongue, to the Muſcles of the O, 
Hyoides, and to the Pharynx. The 
2d divides into two Branches, of 


which the firſt loſes itſelf in the | 
Muſcles Myloboides and Digaftrici; | 


and the ſecond goes along the Baſis 
of the lower Jaw, and is loſt in the 
Muſcles of the Lips. The third 
Branch divides at the Angle of the 
lower Jaw into two Branches ; one 
enters into the lower Jaw, and the 
other makes the Arteria temporali. 
The 4th Branch goes to the Muſcles 
on the hind part of the Neck, and 
to the Skin of the hind Head. The 
Carotide then paſſes thro* the Ca- 
nal in the Os Petroſum, gives ſome 
Branches to the Dura 7 Joins 
with the Cerwicalis, ſends out Bran- 
ches to the Glandula Pituitaria, Re- 
te mirabile, Plexus Choroides ; then 
runs thro* all the Circumvolutions 
of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, and 
illary Branches in then 


ſuperior and inferior, the Scapularis, 
and then gives a Branch which pal- 
ſes under the Head of 22 
into the Muſculus /, | 
of the Arm. The Trunk of * 
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Axillaris goes down the Inſide of 


the Arm, giving Branches by the 
way to the Mui es that lie upon the 
Humerus. Above the Elbow it ſends 
out a Branch which 1s ſpread upon 
the internal Condyle of the Hume- 
rus. At the bending of the Elbow 
this fame Trunk divides into two 
Branches, the one external, and the 
other internal ; the external runs a- 
long the Radius, it caſts out a Branch 
which to the Supinator, ard 
aſcends to the Brachialis internus: 
in the reſt of its Courſe down to the 
Wriſts, it gives Branches to the Lon- 
gus Rotundus, and Benders of the 
Fingers, Wriſt, and Thumb. Be- 
—_— the Wriſt, it ſends out 
a Branch which goes to the Begin- 
-y of the 'Tenar, then it paſſes 

r the Tendon of the Flexor Pol- 
licis ; it gives a Branch to the ex- 
ternal Part of the Hand, and paſſing 
under the 'Tendons of the Muicles, 


the Thumb and Fore-finger. 'The 
internal Branch goes down alon 
the Cubitus to the Wriſt, and is di- 
fiributed in like manner to each 
Side of the Middle-finger and Lit- 
tle finger. 

The Horta deſcendens ſends out 
firſt the Bronchialis, which accom- 
panies all the Branches of the Bron- 
chia; as it deſcends along the Ver- 
tebræ of the Thorax, it ſends out on 
each ſide the intercoſtal Arteries to 
the Diaphragm ; it gives the Phre 
mica, and the Cæliaca is the firſt it 
ſends out when it enters the do- 
men. The Cæliaca divides into two 
branches, the one on the right, and 
other on the left, of which the firſt 
gives the Gaftrica dextra which goes 
to the Stomach, the Ciſſica to the 
Gall-bladder, the Epiplois dextra to 
the Omentum, the Inteftinalis to the 


the 7:jumun, the Gaſtro-Epiplois to 


(238); 


its Branches run along each Side of 


Gut Duodenum, and to a Part of 
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the Stomach to the Omentum, and 
ſome Branches to the Liver, which 
enters the Capſula communis, to ac- 
company the Branches of the Vena 
Porta. The left Branches of the 
Cæliaca give the Gaftrica deætra, 
which is alſo ſpread on the Sto- 
mach, the Epiplois finijira to the 
Omentum, and the Splenica to the 
Subſtance of the Spleen : Then the 
Aorta deſcendens tends out the Me- 
enterica ſuperior, the Renales Adi- 
poſe, which go to the Renales Clan. 
dulz, or Fat about the Reins, the 
Emulgents to the Reins, the Sper- 
matice to the Teſticles, the Lum- 
baris interior to the Muſcles of the 
Loins, the Meſenterica inferior 
which with the /aperior, is diitribu- 
ted thro' the Meſentery, and which 
accompanies all the Branches of the 
Vene Meſcraicæ. When the Aorta is 
come to the Os ſacrum, it divides 
into two Branches ; and trom 
the Angle they make, ſprings out a 
ſmall Artery called Sacra, becauſe 
it ſpreads from the Os ſacrum. The 
Iliac Arteries divide again into the 
external and internal Liac. From 
the internal 7/ac ariſes the Fhpoga/- 
trica, which is diſtributed to the 
Bladder, to the Rectum, to the out- 
er and inner Side of the Matyix, 
Vagina, Veffculæ ſeminales, Proflate 


and Penis, Os ſacrum, and all the 


Parts contained in the Pelvis or Ba- 
ſon : and then it gives two conſi - 
derable Branches which paſs out of 
the lower Belly; the firſt goes un+ 
der the Pyriformis, and is diſtribu- 
ted to the Muicles called Gut: 
the ſecond, Which is lower than the 
firit, gives alſo two Branches pretty 
big, of which the firſt goes to the 
Osturatores, the ſecond pierces the 
Cavity of the Abdomen, under the 
328 and lotes itiſelf by ſeve- 
ral Branches in the Gnus major. 
As ſoon as the externul Ii leaves 
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the Cavity of the Abdomen, it ſends hi 
out the Epigaftrica, which runs 
the Inſide the culus rectus, 

a little below the Pudenda, 
which goes to the Privities : Then hi 
it is called Cruralis, which ſends i 
N 

is called Maſcula, which gives 
ſeveral Branches: the firſt be- 
tween the Muſcles called Iliacus and 
Peclineus, and loſes itſelf in the third 
Head of the Triceps in the Semimem- 
branoſus, or Seminorveſas, in the Be- 


b 


ginning of the Biceps; in the Qua- lower 
drigemini, and in the Cavity of the Branches, of which 
er Trochanter. The ſecond, beginning of the Ge 
ird, and fourth, go to ſeveral Parts mini Soleus Plantaris, and 
of the Triceps and Gracilis poſterior ; tu, and the reſt ſurround the 
then the Trunk of the Mauſcula goes Tibi it divides 


under the firſt of the Triceps, and i 
ES 
Joins 
the Triceps, is k in the Semimem- 
branoſus. The ſecond paſſes under 
the Femur to the Vas exterms. 
The third goes a little lower, caſts 
Branches to the Tendon of the third i 
of the Triceps ; it loſes itſelf at the 
End of the Seminerwoſus, and at the 
End of the Head of the Biceps. 
The ſe conſiderable Branch of 
the Trunk of the Grural goes to the 
external Part of the Thigh, paſſes 
under the Sartorius, under the Gra- i 
cilis rectus; it caſts ſome Branches 
to the End of the Hiacus, to the be- 
inning of the Gracilis rectus, to 


Branaſus, and Fore - part of the Glu- 
tæus minor. The third riſes almoſt 
from the ſame Part of the Crural, 
and loſes itſelf in the Middle of the 
Gracilis rectus, Cruralis, 4. — 
externus. The Crural having ſent 
out theſe three Branches, gives ſeve - 
ral more to the Sartorius, the Graci- 
indy = arhoachang eſt to 
the Vaſtus exterms. As the Cura divi 
deſcends, it finks deeper in the i 
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AR 
extraordinary Caſes; but the Ha- 
zurd makes it very rarely practiſed, 

Arthritis, from ag, Articulus, 
a joint; any Diſtemper is proper- 
1 enough * called chat affect, 
the ſoints, but the Gout moſt parti- 
cularly ; and this hath different 
N.unes as it falls n different 
Parts, amongſt ſome Authors more 
nice in Words than Things: as 
Podagra : when in the Feet, Chi- 
ragra when in the Hands, and ſo of 
other Parts. From the ſame De- 
rivation. 

Arthrodia, is often uſed for any 
Articulation in general ; but ſome- 
times ſignifies the ſame with Ar- 
throfis. 

Arthrofis, is uſed to fignify that 
Pind of Articulation, when 2 round 
Head of a Bone is received into a 
you'd IIollow of another; ſuch as 
thai of the Hmur, with the 1 
and as the Radius receives the Hu- 
zucrus. p 

Articulation : This is peculiar to 
the Bones, and diſtinguiſhed into 
three Sorts, 1. Diarthroſis. 2. Syn- 
cond, ofis, and, 3. Syrarthrofis. Of 
the firſt there are two Sorts, the Ex- 
grthrofis, or Arthrodia, and Gin- 

[ymus. The firſt is when a round 
He. d of a Bone is received into a 
round Cavity of another, ſuch as 
the Articulation of the Femur with 
the Ichium; and this is called the 
Ball and Socket. I he Property of 
this joining is, that the Parts may 
move equally to any Side. The 
Girglymus is deſcribed under that 
Word, which ſee. The ſecond, 

Syacer:drofis, is when the Extremi- 
ties of two Bones are joined to one 
another by Means of an intervening 
Cariulage. Thus the Bodies of the 
Fertebræ, and the Extremities of the 
Ribs aud Srernum, age joined to- 
gether ; warre tho* the Motion of all 
ᷣ manifeſt, yet that of any two is 


Mb an 


hardly diſcernable. The third, $y,. 
arthrofis, is alio of two Sorts, the 
Sutura and Gomphoſis. The Sutura 
is when two Bones are mutually in- 
dented with one another; the I eeth 
by which they are indented are of 
various Figures, ſometimes like the 
Teeth of a Saw ; ſomctimes broad 
at their Extremities, and narrow at 
their Baſe ; ſometimes the Sides of 
the Teeth are likewiſe indented, as 
frequently in the Sutura Lambdei- 
dalis. I his Sort of Articulation is 
called Dove-tailing, and is uied by 
Joiners in Dravers, Sc. All the 
Bones of the Cronizm and upper 
Jaw, as alſo the Eprphy/es of the 
Zones, are joined by this Articula- 
tion. Gomphoſis is when one Bone 
is joined to another, as a Pin or 
Nail is in a Piece of Wood; and 
the Teeth only are articulated this 
Way in their Sockets. 'To theſe 
may be added a third kind of Syn. 
arthrofis, very different from any 
of the former; which is, when a 
Bone has a long and narrow Chan- 
nel which receives the Edge or Pro. 
ceſs of another Bone; and thus the 
Vomer is joined to the Os Sphænsi di. 
and Scptum Narium : This is called 
ploughing. Theſe comprehend all 
the — Articulations of Bones 
in a human Body, and what other 
Authors mention is to no Purpoſe, 
The Extremities of all the Bones 
which are articulated to one another 
with a manifeſt Motion, are bound 
together by membranous Ligaments, 


which riſe from the Conjunction of 


the Ep:phy/es with the Bone; and 
ig over the Articulation, are 
inſerted at the ſame Place in the 


other Bone. Thus they form a Bag 


which Embraces all that Part of the 
Extremities of the Bones which play 


upon one another; and in this Bg 
Wee rere for the eier 
otion of the Joint. IT his is apy 

rat 
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rated by Glands which lie in Fat 
on the Infide of the Li 

Thoſe articulated 1 cos 
have the Li muc n 
need ways. gear oe ny 
fore 


tencides, from auw, haurio, 
K -X and 170g, 8 Shape. 
See Larynx. 

Arytenoideus, is a Muſcle to con- 
tract the preceeding Cartilages, from 
the ſame Derivation. 

Arythmus, from the privative 
Particle &, and gb, Modulus, or 
Pulſus, is a ſinking of the Pulſe fo 
thzt it cannot be felt, as in a Swoon : 
Or it is rather uſed for any Irregu- 

ity of the Pulſe, which ſome 
Authors diſtinguiſh into three kinds, 
but not worth Notice here. 

Aſcarides, from aoxiv, moves, 
to move ; are little Worms in the 


Rectum, ſo called from their con- 


tinual troubleſome Motion, cauſing 
an intolerable Itching. : 
Aſcites, a particular Species of a 
Dropſy, affecting chiefly the lower 
Belly. Hippocrates calls it in a par- 
ticular Manner the w⅛arry Drop/y, 
and Galen it upon cold Cau- 
ſes. By the beſt practical Writers 
it is d a Swellin of 4 
Belly, and depending Parts, from an 
—— and ColleQion of Wa- 
ter broke out of its proper Veſſels, 
by means of ſome Obſtruction or 
Weakneſs of the Glands and Viſcera. 
This Caſe, when certain and inve- 
terate, is univerſally allowed to ad- 
ſaber _— OT _ 
manual Operation or Tapping ; 
tho' there want not Arguments to 
ſhew that the Fluid, which is here 


ſuppoſed extravaſated, ſtill continues 


to circulate in the Body. 
Aſellus, has been applied to many 


Things in Medicine wherein it is 
diſcontinued, and is now to be met 
with only to ſignify the ſame as 
Millepedes. 

Aſperia Arteria, called alſo Tra- 
chea, r a Canal 1 in * 
part of the Neck, before the OE - 
phagus, whoſe upper End is 2 
Larynx ; from whence it deſcends 
to the fourth Vertebra of the Back, 
where it divides and enters the 
Lungs. This Canal is made of 
bows. 2 Cartilages, which are at 
{mall and equal Diſtances from one 
another. heſe Cartilages grow 
ſmaller and ſmaller as they a = 
the Lungs ; and thoſe of the Broncht 
are ſo cloſe to one another, 
in Expiration, the ſecond enters 
within the firſt, and the third with- 
in the ſecond, and the following 
always enters the Preceeding. Be- 
twixt the Larynx and the Lungs 
theſe Cartilages make not complete 
Rings; but their hinder Part, which 
is contiguous to the OE/ophagas, is 
membranous, that they may the 
better contract and dilate, and give 
way to the Food as it down 
the Gutlet. But the Cartilages of the 
Bronchi are completely annular; yet 
their Capillary Branches have no 
Cartilages, but inſtead of them 
{mall circular Li ts, which are 
at pretty large Diſtances from one 
another. The Uſe of the Carti- 
lages is to keep the Paſſage for the 
Air — ut in the Capillary 
Bronchi they would hinder the ſub- 
ſiding of the Veſicles. Theſe Car- 
tilages are tied together by two 
Membranes, external and internal; 
the external is compoſed of circular 
Fibres, and covers the whole Jyo- 
chea externally ; the internal is of 
an exquiſite e, and covers the 
Cartilages internally ; it is compo- 
ſed of diſtinct Membranes, the 
firſt is woven of two Orders of Fi- 

32 924 bres 3 


AT 


are of any one to the Nature of 
the another. _ 


ghing, and in alterin Tone the Contents of the lower Belly bear 
oice. The ſecond Mem- fo againſt the Diaphragm, as to 


he Acrimony of the Air. 
third and laſt, is a Net of Veins, 
Nerves and Arteries ; the Veins are 


not always ſo, 


Pat G 
, is by ſome, particularly 


A 
Fernelius, uſed for a continuent Fe- 
ver, in ion to intermittent. 

Aſſimilation. Some uſe it in the 
fame Senſe as Nutrition, which 
therefore ſee ; and alſo Accretion : 
but many uſe it in a more general 
Senſe for a ReduQtion of two Bodies 
or two Portions of Matter into like 
Quantities, that before were diffe- 
rent. . R 

Afimilation commonly expreſſes 
the Union of Aliments to the Body, mour of a pap 
in Nouriſhment ; but in a more ge- out Pain, or iſcoloration of the 


Athle- 
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near it, 


— terminate Diſtance. 


ion, 


=" 


where the Tendency of a Par- 
way is ov 


it is ſuppoſed to be drawn: 
For as this Property is univerſal, and 
every Part of Matter does draw, 
is drawn by every other Part 
Matter, within one another's 
Spheres of Attraction; ſo one can- 
not influence another at any Di- 
ſtance, but muſt neceſſurily be very 
near it; and ſo much the nearer, in 


by their Attractions, unleſs very 
near; one from their predominant 
Inclinations another Way, and the 
other from the Minuteneſs of their 
Spheres of Activity; inſomuch that 
out of that Reach, could they be 
ſuppoſed under no other Tendency, 

would never come eu 

rop. 3. A large Particle attracts 
not more ſtrougly than a ſmall one 
= — ſame 3 Aw Diverſity 
of Fi es di t 
TEES 
otherwiſe the ſame. 

This is almoſt a Conſequence 
from the former Propoſition ; for as. 
this attractive Force can only act on 
ſuch Particles as are extreamly near, 
the remoteſt Parts in a large Particle 
can conduce nothing thereto. And 
for the ſame Reaſon this Power va- 
ries, according as Matter is in Cones, 
8 — or Spheres ; _ 
a ſperical icle, ceterts Dus, 
has the ſtro Attraction; Oe 
is more Solidity under ſuch a Sur- 
face, than in any other Figure. 

Prop. 4. If icles ſwimming 
in a Fluid attract one another more 
ſtrongly than they do the Particles 
of the Fluid, the Force by which 
they come to each other, will be as 
the Expreſs of their mutual Attracli- 


its Proximity to that into whoſe poſ 


8 
will be thruſt or ed b 
ſuch their ne Ne? an neck cher, 
and therefore according to the Na- 
ture of Fluidity, the of the 
Fluid will be drove out of their 
Pluces by ſuch Exceſs of Preſſure, 
and thereby the attracting Particles 
. . If Particles ſwimming 
op. . 

in a Fl id are more attracted by the 
Fluid than by one another, they 
will recede from one another with a 
Force that will be equal to the Dif. 
ference of their mutual Attractions, 
and the Attraction of the Fluid. 

For the ambient Particles of the 
Fluid attracting them more ſtron 
than they do each other, they 
by ſuch Exceſs of Force be drawn 
from one another into Contact and 
_— with the —— of the 
Fluid. Upon the two ing de- 
pends the — Theory of Gry 
{tallization and Solution. 

> 6. The Force, by which 
Particles attracting one another co- 
here, is, cætiris paribus, in propor- 
tion to their Contacts. 

For theſe Parts not in Contact, 
conduce nothing, or extremely lit- 
tle, to the Force „ 
a much greater Power is required to 
ſeparate two Particles which cohere 
in two Points, than two Particles 
which cohere in one Point: 
For which Reaſon it is, that we ſind 
two poliſned Marbles adhere more 
ſtrongly than any other two Bodies 
of equal Dimenſions, which are not 
ſo ſolid, but have more Pores and 
Interſtices between their Parts, and 
which will not receive ſo good a 
Poliſh, by which their Parts are 
brought into ſo cloſe a Contact with 
one another. And for the — 
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Reaſon it is, that many light Sub- 
ſtances have ſuch ftrong Coheſions 
and Tenacities ; for that whereby 
Particles of the leaſt Matter in Pro- 
rtion to their Surfaces, are ſpeci- 
fically lighteſt, alſo Occaſions their 
eſt Coheſions, by being ca- 

le of more Contact than Par- 
ticles of more Solidity under leſs 


Prop. 7. If the attracting Par 
[ Tlallick, they muſt neceſ- 
ſarily produce an inteſtine Motion 


greater or leſs, according to the dies 


Degrees of their Elaſticity and at- 
tractive Forces. 

Becauſe the Occurſions 
which their attractive Powers draw 
them into, they will fly off from 
one another again with the ſame 
Degree of Velocity that they meet 
together with, abating for the Re- 

nce of the — 1 =_ 
they approach other Particles in their 
ra their Velocity muſt in- 
creaſe, becauſe they are afreſh at- 
trated : and therefore meeting a 
ſecond Time, they will recede with 
a greater Velocity than they did at 
their firſt Concurſion ; which will 
continue an inteſtine Motion, as 
are their attractive Powers and Ela- 

Prop. 8. Particles attracting one 
another in a Fluid, moving either 
with a ſwift or a {low progreſſive 
Motion, attra& one another juſt the 
ſame as if the Fluid was at reſt, if 
all the Particles move equally ; but 
an unequal Velocity of the Particles 
will interrupt their Attractions. 

All the Parts of the Fluid moving 
on with equal Velocity, leave the 

ing Particles in the ſame Con- 
dition, as if the whole Fluid was at 
reſt: but ſome Parts moving faſter 
than others, muſt frequently change 
their Poſitions, and thereby diſturb 
their Attractions. Thus it is chat 
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Salts will not chryſtallize, till the 
Water in which they are diſſolved is 
near or quite cold, and the inteſtine 
Motion of its Particles, cauſed by 
Heat, is quieted. See Particles. 
Attrahents. See Drawers. © 
Attrition, from ad, and tero, to 
wear againſt, expreſſes ſuch a Motion 
of Bodies againſt one another, as 
ſtrikes off ſome ſuperficial Particles, 
whereby they wear leſs and leſs. 
It is alſo frequently uſed for the 
Friction or rubbing ſuch ſupple Bo- 
one againſt another, as will not 
wear out, but occaſions ſome par- 
ticular Determinations of the fluids 
they contain : and thus various Sen- 
fations of Hunger, Pain, or Plea- 
ſure are occaſioned by the Attritions 


Places 
iſonous 
Steams riſe up from the Bowels of 
the Earth, of which there are va- 
; ny * an airy Exhala- 
tion, Spirit, or Vapour. 

Auriculæ Cordis, the Ears of the 
Heart. See Heart. * Kg 

Aur ip1gmentum, 15 ellow Ar- 
ſenic, called alſo yellow Orpia. 

Auris. See Ear. 

Auriſcalpium, from Auris, and 
Ear, and ſcalpo to ſcratch. An 
Inſtrament to pick and cleanſe the 
F 

ulminans, a i 
made by diſſolving Gold in Agua 
regia, and precipitating it with Salt 
of Tartar ; whence a very ſmall 
Quantity of it becomes capable, by 
a moderate Heat, of giving a Re- 

rt like that of a Piſtol. *Tis al- 
o ſaid to be a good Medicine for 
lowering a Salivation, or where too 
much Mercury has been uſed. 
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to the Mucro or Point; 
becauſe conſidering it as a Cone, 
which it reſembles in Shape, this 
Name is to it, altho' by its 
natural Situation it is uppermoſt, 
The Foundation of the Os Hyoides 
hath likewiſe this Name. And it is 
alſo uſed ſometimes to ſignify, in a 
figurative Senſe, the chief Ingredi- 
ent . Com E * 
rum, ſignifies a 
or reſting Place, whence 1 
have given this Name to an In- 
ſtrument contriv d for the Eaſe and 
Security of luxated Joints after their 
Reduction. It is deſcribed very an- 
ciently, but Scultetus hath done it 
with much the moſt ; 

Bathmus, is uſed for ſuch Cavities 
of the Bones as receive the Promi- 
nences of others into them. 

Battitura, i thoſe Scales 
or Flakes which fly off from hot 
Iron when firſt taken out of the 
Fire and beat on an Anvil ; as alſo 
from any other Metal in like man- 
ner managed. 

Baths, and Bathing : Of theſe 
there are the natural and the artifi- 
cial ; the latter are much out of 

reſent uſe in Medicine ; and of the 
rmer there are two kinds, the hot 
and the cold Baths. 

The chief of the hot Baths in our 
Country, is that famous one near 
Wells in Somerſetſhire ; another 
there is of inferior Note at Bux- 
ton. We ſhall leave it to Natura- 
lifts and Philoſophers to account 
for the Production of thoſe Waters, 
and be contented with obſerving 
that they greatly abound with a 
mineral Sulphur. From the Matter 
then with which this Water is im- 


regnated, it may be pronounced 


ft, healing, ſubaſtringent, and bal- 
ſamick. ingent is added, 
becauſe we never meet with Sul- 
phur, even in the ſublimed Flowers, 
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which has not ſome Portion of 2 
Salt in its Compoſition ; which 
when boiled in Oil, as in 
the balſamick Sulphurs, ſhoots like 
Needles, or the ching of Sal 
Armoniac ; ſo that it is very impro- 
bable theſe Waters ſhould take up 
any Sulphur in their ſubterraneous 
Current, without bringing alſo ſome 
of that ſaline Part along with them, 
which they are never without 
above ground ; and eſpecially when 
we conſider how much more it is 
in the Nature of Water to attra& 
and join with ſuch Particles, than 
thoſe which are purely ſulphurous. 
Hence we are naturally directed to 
thoſe Caſes wherein theſe Waters, 
and ing in them, muſt be of 
Service. They are like a Fomen- 
tation, which both fu and 
— 4 ly ſha — 
at once, tly ſhaking 
and — the Fibres, helps 
forward vital Motions, which are 
ready to be at a Stand. In old Pains 
and Aches, which have been the 
Remains of nervous Diſtempers, 
and where ſome particular Part con- 
tinues contracted, or has any Hu- 
mours fixed upon it, which it can- 
not diſlodge, theſe Waters pump'd 
upon it hot from the _"_ 
do more towards a Cure, a 
the Compoſitions in Pharmacy. 
Bathing over in theſe Springs 
cannot but wonderfully open that 
almoſt infinite Number of ſecretory 
Orifices upon the Surface of the 
Skin, and clear the cutaneous Ducts 
of Matter which is apt to ſtick in 
them ; by the Aperture of which 
Sprracula, the Fluids of the whole 
Body have more Room to move in, 
and have proper Vents to reak out 
a great deal, which it is of Service 
to the OEconomy to get rid of. 
Theſe Sulphur Fountains, likewiſe 
inwardly uſed, to Amazement 3 


, Reaſoning in Phyſick 


by ſuch Decays in the Stomach, or 
in any of the Viſcera from Abſceſſes, 
Ulcerations, or any like Cauſes, are 
with Succeſs relieved; and 
eamtefaiy if they be of the Kid- 
neys and uri Paſſages, becauſe 
they * in more Plenty, 
than where they come by the ordina- 
ry Courſe of Circulation. 

Cold Baths have been ba- 
niſhed out of Medicine by the Uſur- 
pom of falſe Chymiſtry, and a 

onkiſh Philoſophy. For the An- 
cients had them in the greateſt E- 
ſteem; and ſome Improvements of 
from Geome- 


try and Mechanicks, have brought 
them into tolerable good Counte- 


nance again : and the preſent Age upon 
COLE 

noble Cures performed by cold 
bathing, which were long atrempt- 
ed in vain by the moſt efficacious 
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Medicines. There are hardly 
chronick Diſeaſes but the cold 
may be made Uſe of to Advanta 
therein, if there be 
in the Conſtitution to forbid its Uſe; ]. 
which is Co 


and the. Spring is fooiled. Aud 2, 


unſound Viſcera, or where any Part 
is much weaker than the reſt, ſuch 
an additional Force will preſs the 
Fluids upon that Part very much to 
its Damage, which may be either 
the burſting of the Veſſels, or pro- 
moting the Diſcharge of ſome ill 

urs upon that Part, which 
otherwiſe might drain elſewhere. 
But where Nothing of this Nature 


forbids the Uſe of the cold 
whatſoever is to be effected 
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therefore from a fizy Blood, and a 
Lenior the animal Juices, if 
the of the Veſſels is not 


worn out with Age or Debauches, 
wilt find Relief from this Practice. 
Whatſoever Inconveniencies like- 


the whole nervous Syſtem is ſo 
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fible Perſpiration; which is not ſo 
in thoſe that are dead : theſe Va- 

* raiſed with a confidera- 
bh on. <> 508 unable to with- 
ſtand the Impetus, with which Wa- 
ter endeavours to 122 * 
contiguous Bodies, bei o great 
as above lained. And tho" th 
perſpirable Matter is 
very in 24 Hours, being 5 of 
the Meat and Drink a Man takes in 
a Day ; yet if we compute the 


8 that expires from an 
of the Skin, * ven — 
ſhall find it too little by far to hin- 
der the Entrance of Water into the 
Body when we go into a Bath. For 
it hath been demonſtrated, that the 
Matter of inſenſible Perſpiration in 
a Minute is the 1200 Part of the 
Place it comes from, that is, G i. of 
the Skin perſpires 280 of a Scru- 
ple in a Minute, and conſequently 
i. of the Skin perſpires — of a 
in a Minute. Now ſuppoſe 
a ſquare Inch of the Skin to weigh 
3 i. then a ſquare Inch perſpires 
iis of a Dram in a Minute; but 
a ſquare Inch of the Skin is preſſed 
8 
ir, to b 
For th ins As ＋ * our Bo- 
dies, taking one Part with another, 
are _ Foot under =_ DID. 
ing; ſo that every ſquare 0 
— Skin muſt bear tne Weight of 
24 cubical Inches of Water equal to 
96 Drams; for a cubical Inch of 
Water being 3 iv. 125, throwing 
away the Fraction, 24 cubical Inches 
muſt be 96 Drams. Now ſince on- 
ly res 3 i. of Matter is perſpired 
thro* a ſquare Inch of the Skin in 
a Minute, therefore is the Elevation 
of the perſpirable Matter reſiſted by 
a Weight 115 200 times greater than 
itſelf ; for 1200 x 96==115200. 
How great then mult be che Ce- 
lerity with which the perſpirable 


/ 
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Water incumbent 
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Matter moves, if we imagine it able 
to raiſe a Body 115 200 heavier than 
itſelf? Thus would it be, if the 
whole Quantity of perſpirable Mat- 
ter evacuated in a Minute, was to 


exert its Force at once upon the in- 
cumbent Weight of Water ; but it 


is ſo far from doing that, that if 


the Exhalation of the Steams be not 
continual, as the Preſſure of the 


60 of them in a Minute, being a- 
bout the Number of Pulſes that a 
healthful Man's Artery beats in the 
ſame Time: then will the 
of Vapour, which exerts its Force at 
once againſt the incumbent Water, 
be fixty times leſs than firit — 
ed, which being multiplied by 
1200 = 72000, . Number of 
Parts into which a Dram of perſpi- 
rable Matter is divided, one Part 
only of which exerts its Force a- 
gainſt 96 Drams of Water in a Se- 
cond : fo that the perſpirable Matter 
that riſes every ſecond, muſt raiſe a 
Weight of 6912000 times 
number than itſelf, if it the 
Entrance of the incumbent Water, 
for go, the Number of Drams of 
an Inch 
ſquare of the Skin, multiplied by 
72020, the Number of Parts into 
which a Dram of perſpirable Matter 
is divided, = 6912000, the Dif- 
ference between the Quantity of 
Matter perſpired in a Second, and 
the Quantity of Water by which 
its Motion is reſiſted. From the 
whole of which, it is beyond diſ- 
pute that Bath-Waters enter into 
and mix with the animal Juices 
in bathing. But for a further Im- 
provement of ſuch Knowledge, we 
muſt leave it to thoſe who profeſ- 
ſedly treat on the Subject. 


E. Bechica 
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Bechica, from Bvrrw, tuſſio, to 
cough, are Medicines to occaſion 


E tion, and eaſe Coughs that 
way, or by thickning a ſharp Rheum 

prevent Irritations to cough. 
Benedictus, fignifying Bleſſed, 
was a Term anciently much uſed for 
the milder , as to Rhubarb 
and the like ; and fince by the Mo- 
derns it hath been applied not on- 
ly to ſome — Compoſitions 
of like Virtue, but alſo to thoſe of 
different Qualities, as the Vinum 
1 which is an Emetick, 
the Benedicta a er, 

and ſome — 4 8 
* Bezoar, from Pa-zahar, in — 
er e ſignifying a De- 
— of Feen. 14 is ap- 
— to many Things ſuppoſed to 
ve ſuch Virtues ; as Bezoar Ani 
mal is applied to the Liver and 
Heart pers, Bezoar Mineral 
to a Preparation, and ſo 
to many other Things, according to 
the Conceit and Pleafure of their 
Contrivers : But the Epithet Bezoar- 
tick is now given to many Things out 
of more lucrative Conſiderations, 
as it ſeems to beſpeak them of an 
uncommon Value, becauſe the Be- 
z2@r vended in the Shops bears an 
extravagant Price, and is inſinuated 
by this Term to have a Share in 
thoſe Compoſitions to which it is 
applied. There are two principal 
kinds of what is ſuppoſed natural 
Brxaar, the oriental and occidental, 
both being a Sort of Stones of a 
round or oval Figure, and ſaid to 
be ſound in the Maw or Stomach of 
particular Animals, as ſome Species 


of Goats, Porcupines, &c. The O- 


riental Bezoar is moſt eſteemed, and 
bears by 
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And to ſay the Truth, as tis now 
— 1 mn the A ies, 
reputed of little Significancy in Me- 
dicine, hve 1 War to coun 
_ its fine ti iſh Co 
lour fo artfully, as to im 
enign Diſeaſe, is when all the 
uſual Symptoms appear in the Small 
Pox, or any acute Diſeaſe, favour- 
ably, and without any Irregulari- 
ties, or ed 
Bibitorius Muſculus. Ad- 
ductor Occuli, which is the ſame. 
Bicaudalis. Bidloo gives this 
Name to a Muſcle of the Ear. 
Cubiti, from bis twi 
aput, a Head ; becauſe it has 


r Edge of the Cavi 
of 


ity 

Scapula. This 

is round and —— and 
cloſed in the Channel in the 


Tube 


rofity, at the upper End of the Ra- 
dius. Some of the Fibres of this 
Tendon form a and thin Apo- 


neuroſis, which covers all the Muſ 
cles of the Radius and Fingers 


* . „ 2 * 
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zs to help to bend the Tibia; and 


is likewiſe employed in turning the 
Leg, together with the Foot and 
Toes outward, when we fit down. 

Bicornis, two horned, is the fame 
as the Extenſor s which ſee. 

Bifurcated, is {aid by Anatomifls 
of ſuch Veſſels and Parts as divide 
into two Branches. 

Bile, is a thick, yellow, _ Li- 

r ſeparated in the Liver, collect - 

1 in the Gall - bladder, and diſ- 
charged into the lower End of the 
Duodenum, or beginning of the Je- 
jumem, by the common Dua. Its 
Uſe is to ſheathe or blunt the Acids 
of the Chyle ; becauſe they bei 


entangled with its Sulphurs, thicken 
it ſo that it cannot be ſufficiently 
diluted by the Succas Pancreaticus, 
to enter the „ 
appears not e 
of the Bile hh yields more of a 
lixivious than of a volatile alkaline 
Ip IEFTE 
obſerv 
ity of acid Salts — hs 
in the Stomach, there ne- 
ver could be found any in the Chyle 
after it had the Duodenum; 
becauſe ſome Chyle is almoſt always 
paſſing thro' the Duodenum, there - 
fore it was neceſſary that the Bile 
likewiſe ſhould be continually - 
ed into it from the Duus Eb. 
cus, In a Dog, whoſe Ductus hili- 


aris communis Was near as big as a 


ing eſteem n 
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Biolychnium, from ges, Vita- 
Life, and Miz», Lumen, Light ; 
is a Term much uſed by ſome Wii. 
ters to ſignify the ſame as vital 
Flame : but it is too figurative an 


Biſmuth, is often uſed for the 
ſame as Marchaſite; but properly 
mes a hard, white, brittle mine- 
ral Subſtance, of a metalline Na- 
ture found at Miſnia, thoꝰ fi 
to be only a recrementitious Matter 
thrown off in the Formation of Me- 
tals, as unfit to enter their Compo- 
ſition. There are ſome however who 


uſually contains Silver. Its 
medicinal Virtue is much the ſame 
with that of the Droſs of Lead; 
being ſeldom uſed but in external 

_— | 
ittern, a bitter Liquor, 
which drains off in the ing of 
common —— —— _ » re- 
paration of w ame 
of = Salt. ti 
fat, earthy, or mineral Subſtance, 
of which there are ſeveral kinds ; 
for which ſee the Diſpen/atory, and 

the Writings of Naturaliſts. 

Biventer : A Muſcle is called ſo, 
that is divided into two Bellies, from 

bis, twice, and Fenter a Belly. 
Bladder. 'This is fituated between 
the licature of the Peritoneum, 
m the lower Part of the Abdomen, 
between the Os ſacrum, and the Os 
Pubis, above the ftraight Gut in 
Men, and in the Neck of the Womb 
in Women. It is tied to the Navel by 
the Urachus degenerated into a Li- 
gament, its Sides to the Umbzlical 
Arteries, and its Neck to the I- 
teftinum Rectum in Women. It is 
compoſed of three Coats : the firſt 
a Covering of the Peritoneum : 
E 2 the 


of Wrinkles for facilitating its Di- 
latation, is both glandulous and 
nervous. Its Glands ſeparate a 
viſcous and flimy Matter, which de- 
fends it from Acrimony of the 
Salts in the Urine. Around its Neck 
there goes a {mall Muſcle, called 
Sphin#er Vefice, which contracts 

Orifice of the Bladder, that the 
Urine may not run out, but when 
it thruſts open the Paſſage, by the 
Contraction of the ſecond Coat of 
the Bladder, which is therefore cal- 
led Detruſor Urine. The Blood- 
Veſſels of the Bladder are Branches 
of the Hypogaſtricks. Its Nerves 
come from the Intercoftals. And its 
Uſe is to be a Reſervatory of the 
Urine, that it may not inceſſantly 
run from us, as it is ſeparated in 
the Kidneys. 

Blood. By this ſome underſtand 
not only the Fluid in the Veins and 
Arteries, but likewiſe that in the 
LymphaduQts, Nerves, or any o- 
ther Veſſel of the Body; becauſe 
they are all Parts of the Blood ſepa- 
rated from it by the Force of the 
Heart, and many of them by the 
animal Mechaniſm return to it a- 
gain after Performance of their deſ- 
tined Taſk: And in this Accepta- 
e 
3298 in a human 6 
its — the which it is 
of the utmoſt Moment to under- 
ſtand, we ſhall give it from the beſt 
Authors. | 
The Ventricles of the Heart are 

iving an Ounce 


Quotient 
122 


1 - 
fore there paſs through the Heart 
every Hour, 4000 Ounces or 25 Ib. 
Weight of Blood. Now the com- 
mon Opinion is, that the whole 
Maſs of Blood does not exceed 25 1b. 
and therefore according to this Al- 
lowance, a ity of equal 
to the whole Maſs, paſſes thro' the 
Heart ten times in an Hour, that is, 
about once every fix Minutes. If 
the Heart contracts eighty times in 
a Minute, then 25 Ib. weight of 
Blood paſſes thro its Ventricles once 
in five Minutes, or 12 times in an 
Hour. Now having the Number of 
Pulſes in determmate Time, the 
tity of Blood thrown out at the 
left Ventricle of the Heart 
Pulſe, and the Diameter of the 
Aorta, it will be eaſy to find with 
what of Celerity the Blood 
moves * the Aorta: For the 


Clerity with which a Fluid runs out 


to 
ty of Fluid that runs 
out in the ſame Time. Now ſup- 
poſe the Heart contracts eigh 
nes In = Milos, ed Get rok 
Syſtole throws into the Aorta an 

of Blood, which is equal in 
bulk to 1,659 Inches, and conſe- 
quently 80 Ounces are 132,72 In- 
ches ; the Diameter of the Aorta is 
found to be 0,73 Parts of an Inch, 
and therefore its Orifice is 0,4187 ; 
by which if 132,72 be divided, the 
16 Inches, or 26 Feet, 

of a Cylinder, or 
thro? IN 
moves in a Minute, it 
were conſtantly going out of the 
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Heart with the ſame Velocity; but 
becauſe of the Diaſtole of the 
Heart, which is at leaſt half the 
Time of Pulſation, there go out · 80 
Ounces in half a Minute, and con- 
ſequently the Velocity of Blood is 
double, as it moves at the Rate of 

2 Feet in a Minute. Now, be- 
cauſe the Sum of the Sections of the 
Branches of an Artery, is always 
8 than that of the Trunk, the 

elocity of the Blood muſt con- 
ſtantly decreaſe as the Artery di- 
vides into more Branches. The 


exacteſt rtion of the Branches 
to their I , found by meaſurin 
an Artery of the Thigh, injected 


with Wax, is as 12387 to 10000 : 
and conſequently the greateſt Velo- 
city of the Blood will te to the leaſt 
25 5233 to 1 ; or the Blood moves 
5233 er in ſome capillary Ar- 
teries, than it does in the Aorta. 
The Blood is received from the 
Arteries mto the Veins, where it 
ſtill moves flower as it returns to 
the Heart again. The Arteries are 
to the Veins as 324 to 441, and 
the Blood moves in 
the Veins e 7116 Times flower 
than it does in the Aorta. The fur- 
ther the Blood moves from the 
Heart, the flower it returns ; and all 
the Blood which at the ſame time is 
thrown out of the Heart, does not 
return at the ſame time to it again, 
but the Times are directly as the Spa- 
ces the Blood runs over before it re - 
turns to the Heart agai me 
iprocally as the Velocities ; 
xr . ſome Parts of the 
Blood NI 
longer in returning to Heart 
than others; and there is no Time 
when all the Blood can be faid to 
have only once circulated ; but if 
there were any ſuch Time, the 
Quantity of Blood in the Body muſt 
be firſt determined, which is very 
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difficult to do, and not yet 
— by hardly any two Perſons. 
Bleeding to Death can never give 
the Eſtimate of its true tity ; 
becauſe no Animal can bleed lon 
than while the great Artery is fn, 
which will be longer or ſhorter as 
the wounded Artery is ſmaller or 
pr ; and the Aorta muſt always 
the firſt Veſſel that empties. The 
moſt certain way, in Dr. Xeil's Opi- 
nion is, by finding what rtion 
the Cavitics of che Veſſels, of which 
the whole Body is compoſed, bear 
to the I hickneſs of the Coats. This 
in the Veins and Arteries may be 
Vote we caty lanes Gece 
eſſels we only know the i- 
85 of Fluid they contain, by care- 


Ally evaporating as much as - 
ble. Thus the Doctor the 
Fluids are to the Veſſels, 

Arteries 1,7 
Veins 15,6 
In the Muſclesd as & 3,6> to 1. 
Nerves 3 
Bones I 


The leaſt of which Proportions 
ſhews the Liquors to be one half of 
the Weight of the Body ; and if a 
Calculation be made on the Propor- 
3 
ir Coats, in a Body weight 
160 Pounds, there = 
ner 
ody: This, in a ſtrictly phyſical 
Senſe, is every thing that is extend- 
ed and ſolid, that in itſelf has no 
Power of Motion, and acts only by 
external Impulſe, And all that re- 
lates to the ledge of this under 
. 
the w eation, 
3 Spe * natu- 
y ; and fo icu. 
e 
CON 
2E 3 
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of its Diſorders, is the Province of 
Medicine, and gives its Profeſſors, 
by way of Preheminence, the Title 
of Phyſicians. 

Bolt- head, is a bellied Glaſs that 

riſes up with a long cylindrical 
Neck, much flenderer than the Bo- 
dy, being nearly of the ſame Make 
with a Glaſs-Egg. 
Bolus friQUly frgmikes a fat Farth ; 
whence it is applied to ſeveral kinds 
of that Production in Medicine, par- 
ticularly the Armenian Earth, which 
þy way of Preheminence comes 
now to be underitood by the Ap- 
pellation of Bole, without giving it 
any other Diſtinction. It is alſo 
uſed for an extemporaneous Form 
of one Doſe only, and of the Con- 
ſiſtence of an Electuary. 

Bones : They are made up of 
hard Fibres, tied one to another by 
ſmall tranſverſe Fibres, as thoſe of 
the Muſcles are. In a Fætus they 
are porous, ſoft, and eaſily di{- 
cerned. As their Pores fill with a 
Subſtance of their own Nature, fo 
they increſae, harden, and grow 
Cloſe to one another ; but when 
their Interſtices are full of ſuch Par- 
ticles, then they are arrived to their 
utmoſt Extent, Hardneſs, and Soli- 
dity ; and their Blood- veſſels being 
compreſſed on all Sides, bring no 


more Blood than what is ſufficient 


to ſupply the Places of their abra- 
ded Particles. They are all ſpon 

and full of little Cells, or are of a 
conſiderable firm Thickneſs, with 
a large Cavity, except the Teeth : 
and where they are articulated to 
one another, they are covered with 
a thin and ſtrong Membrane called 
the Periaſteum. Each Bone is much 
bigger at its Extremities than in the 
— that the Articulations might 
be firm, and the Bones not eaſily 
put out of Joint : but becauſe the 


middle of the Bone ſhould be ftrong, 
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to ſuſtain its allotted Weight, and 
reſiſt Accidents, the Fibres are - wg 
more cloſely compatted together, 
ſupporting one another ; and the 
Bone is made hollow, and conſe- 
quently not ſo eaſily broken, as it 
muſt have been, had it been ſolid 
and ſmaller : _ — = — of 
ual Length, eq umbers 
Fibres, the Strength of the one 
to the Strength of the other, will be 
as their Diameters. See Skeleton. 
Borax, an artificial Salt 
from Sal-armoniac, Nitre, calcined 
Tartar, Sea-ſalt, and Alum, diffol- 
ved in Urine. Tis principally to 
ſolder Metals — Be 1 * 
times an uterine jent in Me- 
dicine. See the Diſpenſat 


thoſe Rumblings 

which ariſe from Flatulencies, and 
is _— one Place to another with 
oiſe. 

Botany, from Boran, Herba, an 
Herb, is that Part of the Art of 
Medicine, which deſcribes and e- 
numerates the ſeveral Virtues of 
Plants. And he who is skilful in 
this, is called a 

Botaniſt, a Perſon skilful in 
Plants. : 

Brachizus exterms, a Muſcle 
which ariſes about the Middle and 
poſterior Part of the Humerus, 
which with the Muſculus longus and 
brevis joins in Fibres ; and bei 
externally tendinous, they cover a 
the Elbow, and are inſerted into the 
Olecramum. i 

Bracbiæus quan? emp * 3 Muſcle 
that lies y under iceps; it 
IN 
middle and internal Part of the Hu- 
merus, and is inſerted into the » 
per and fore-part of the Cubitus by 
a very ſhort but ſtrong Tendon. 

Brain. The whole Subſtance of 
the Brain is divided into two ** 


| 


that which lies moſtly in the fore- 


on the back- I 
of the , is called the 
lum. Both the one and the 


other are contained in the Meninges 
and the Cranium, as in a Box or 
Caſe of Bone, that nothing ma 

hurt their tender Subſtance, wh 

is ſoft. The Cerebrum is of a round 
Figure; it is divided by the firſt 
Proceſs of the Dura Mater into the 
right and left Side. Its external Sur- 
face reſembles the Turnings and 
Windings of the Inteſtines. 
C erebrum we diſtinguiſh two diffe- 
rent Subſtances; the external, which 
is of an aſſiy Colour; and the in- 
ternal, which is of a white Colour. 
Its external Subſtance is called Sub- 
flantia corticalis, or cinericia; it is 
ſoft, ulous, and of the Colour 
of Aſhes. Its internal, called Sub- 


ftantia Medullaris, is firmer, white, 


and fibrous; of it the Nerves are 
made, and it reaches to the Extre- 
mity of the Medulla Spinalis, where 
it divides into Fibres. The external 
Subſtance of the Brain, by its Cir- 
cumvolutions, reſembles the {mall 
Guts ; and in the - =; eek — 
Circumvolution, is t inning 

the Med Subſtance; ſo that 
the Cortical Subſtance is always on 
the external Side ; and the inner 
Lamina of the Pia Mater is co-ex- 
tended with the Cortical Subſtance, 
which it immediately covers every 
where. Maſpighi, who has nicely 
examined this Cortical Subſtance, 
ſays, that it is nothing but a Heap of 
little oval Glands, which receive the 
Capillary Branches of the Veins and 
Arteries which belong to the Brain, 
and which ſend out an infinite 
Number of Fibres, that all toge- 
ther make up the M Sub- 
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nium, forms the Nerves and Me- 
dulla Spinalis contained in the Ver- 
tebre. The internal Subſtance of 
the right and left Side of the Brain 
coming to join one another, leave 
a Space between them, which 
forms the three Ventricles, or Cen- 
trum Ovale, the Part or Co- 
vering of this Space, is called the 
Corpus Callaſum; the Bottom of this 
8 is the internal Subſtance of 
the two Sides of the Corebrum, ga- 
thered together, as it were, in two 
Bundles, which are called Cura 
Medulla oblongatæ; n them are 
the Protuberances, ed the Cor- 
fora Striata, and the Thalami Ner- 
vaum Opticorum. Theſe Cura uni- 
ting, e one Body, called the 
Medulla oblongata, upon which 
there are four Prominences, called 
Nates and Teftes ; and behind theſe 
Prominences the internal and me- 
dullary Subſtance of the Cerebellum, 
being alſo divided into two Bundles, 
forms upon each Side of the Medul- 
la oblongata, three more Protube- 
rances, and then it out of the 
Cranium into the Vertebræ, where 
it gets the Name of Medulla Spi- 

. Thi is 2 Idea of 
the Strufture of the Brain : As for 
its Parts, 

Below the Depth of all the Cir- 
cumvolutions of the Brain, the firſt 
thing that a immediately un- 
der the firſt Proceſs of the Dura Ma- 
ter, is the Calloſum, or the 
Covering of the two lateral Ventri- 
cles, formed by the Union of the 
Med Fibres of each Side. This 
being laid aſide, the two lateral Ven- 
tricles appear; they reach from the 
fore part of the Cerebrum back- 
wards: they are pretty broad in 


their hind- part, but they grow nar- 
rower towards the fore- part. They 


are divided 00 the 1 and left 
Ventricle by a thin tr 
E 4 * 
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Membrane, which comes from the 
under Side of tlie _ Callaſum, 
and is extended to the Fornix, which 
is in the Bottom of the Ventricles: 
this Membrane is called Septum Iu- 
cidum; it is thought to be a Pro- 
dudilon of the Pos Mater, which 
covers all the Sides of the Ven- 
tricles. ; 

Ia theſe Ventricles there are four 
Prominences, two in each Ventri- 
cle: the foremoſt two are called 
Corpora Striata, which are the Tips 
of the Oura Medulla oblongate ; 
they are oblong, and their Extremi- 
tics come down upon the Sides of 
the two other Prominences ; they 
are of a cineritious Colour without, 
but in their internal Subſtance there 
are many white Streaks, which are 
the medullary Subſtance mixt with 
the Cineritious and Glandulous. 
Taey are, as it were, tied together 
by a medullary Proceis, called Cam- 
miſſura craſſioris Nervi æmula. The 
two other Prominences are called 
Thalami Ner worum Opticor um, be- 
cauſe the Optick Nerves riſe out of 
them; they are medullery without, 
but a little cineritious within; they 
are of an oblong Figure upon the 
upper Part of the Cura Medulla ob- 
longatæ; between them there is a 
medullary Tract which encompaſſes 
them, called Limbi poſleriores Corpo- 
rum firiatorum: Upon them alſo 
lies the Plexus Choroides, made of 
Veins, Arteries, and little Glands. 
This Plexus reaches from one lates 
ral Ventricle to the other, paſſin 
under the Fernix, above the thir 
Ventricle: It ſends a Branch to the 
fourth Sinus of the Dura Mater. 
In the middle, above the Go-pora 
Striata and the Thalami Nerwvorum 
Opticorum, there lies a thin and 
broad Production of the medullary 
Subſtance, which comes from the 


Fore-part of the Ventricle by two 
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Roots, and reaches to the hinder- 
art, where it ends by two other 
tuberances, called its Crur& 
which cover a Part of the 
Thal. Nerwv. 2 This Production 
is called the Fornix, becauſe it is a 
Covering to the third Ventricle, 
Under the Fornix there is a Rima 
between the Cura Medullæ oblonga- 
te, which is the third Ventricle, it 
being a little dilated in its third Part; 
there is a Hole that goes down to 
the Glandula Pituitaria ; this Hole 
is the Entry to the Infundibulum or 
Funnel, fo called becauſe of its Fi- 
gure : It is a ſmall Conduit made 
of the medullary Subſtance, cover'd 
with the Pia Mater; it pierces the 
Dura Mater u the Baſis of the 
Skull, and * the Subſtance 
of the Glandula Pituitaria, which 
is ſituated in the Cella Turcica, 
cloſely covered with the Pia Mater 
and Dura Mater; it is of a harder 
Subſtance than the other Glands of 
r 
Irfundibulum, which carries a Li- 
uor from the Ventricles into this 
land, which is ſurrounded by the 
Rete Mirabile, or a Plexus of ſome 
Branches of the Carotide/ and Cer 
wical Arteries, which break the Im- 
rm of he and abate the 
elocity as it paſſes thro* the tender 
Subſtance of the Brain. In the 
hinder Part of the third Ventricle 
there is another ſmall Hole called 
Ams, which leads into the fourth 
Ventricle in the Cerebe/lum. In the 
upper Part of this Hole is ſituated 
the Glandula Pinealis, about the 
Bigneſs of a Pea ; it is „,, of 
the ſame Subſtance as the of the 
Brain, and for the ſame Uſe. It is 


tied by ſome Fibres to the Nates, 
which are two Prominences of the 
Medulla oblongata, ſituated above 
the fore-part of that Conduit, which 
leads from the As to the * 

en; 
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cs, 
with * et of — by 
is a tranverſe medullary 
tuberance behind the Teftes, from 
which the pathetic Nerves ariſe. 
The Conduit which reaches from 
the Anus to the fourth Ventricle, 1s 
in that Part of the Medulla oblonga- 
ta, Which is betwict the Cerebrum 
and the Cerebellum, called the 
Jithmus. The upper Part or Cover 
of this Couduit, which is betwixt 
the Teſes and the foremoſt vermi- 
cular Proceſs of the Cerebellum, to 
which two it is tied at its two Ends, 
and to the Proceſſes which come 
from the Cerebellum to the Teftes at 
its Sides, is called Valyula major; 
tis of a medullary Subſtance ; its 
falling out above the Nerves in the 
Baſis of the Skull. Theſe are all 
the Parts of the Cerebrum. 

The Cerebellum, which is much 
les is alſo compoſed of a cortical 
and a medullary Subſtance ; its Su- 

rhcies makes not Turnings and 

indings as that of the Cer ; 
but its Foldings are ſtraight, and re- 
ſemble the Segments of Circles, or 
the Edges of Plates laid on one an- 
other, and theſe Segments are lar- 
* its Middle, and they grow 
leis as approach its fore and 
hind Part, where they ſeem to re- 
ſemble two Worms, and therefore 
are called Proceſſus Vermifurmes. 
The ſtance of the Ce- 
rebellum, as it approaches the Me- 
dulla oblon ata, gathers together, 
and then — 1 equally into two 
Bundles which are joined to the two 
Sides of the Medulla oblongata; as 
they ſeparate, they leave a little 
Pace upon the upper Side of the 
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Medulla, which is called the fourth 
Ventricle ; and its further End, be- 
cauſe of its Reſemblance, Calamus 
Scriptorius. The Top of this Ven- 
tricle is covered with ſeveral Blood - 
veſſels woven like a Net. The me- 


* ſide of — 
; e it look bigger, be- 
ran” dh Cords its Sides. 
This is all that is remarkable in 
the Cerebrum, Cerebellum, and up- 
Side of the Medulla oblongata ; 
— 2 turning the Brain, may be 
iſtinctly ſeen the Riſe of all the 
Nerves, the In „ two 
white Spots behind it, the Cura 
Medulla oblongatæ, one on each 
Side the Cerebrum ; where they join, 
may be ſeen the Proceſſus annularis, 
or Pons Verolii: And beyond that 
there are two Prominencies — 
Corpora Pyramidalia, are about 
an Inch hog and A Side of 
them towards their lower End, 
there are two more, which, becauſe 
of their Figure, are called Corpora 
Olivaria; and then the 2 
ata out of the Skull, bei 
— —— —— — —— 
The Veſſels of the Brain are 
Nerves, Arteries and Veins. The 
Nerves are ten Pair ; the firſt Pair 
are the O/faFory Nerves, riſing from 
the Baſis of the Corpora ſtriata, and 
thro* the Holes of the Os Cri- 
forme. The _— — mo 
Optic Nerves zt iſe 
from the Extremities of the Corpora 
9 Ariata 
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bit of the E z they give Branches 
which — Rete — then 
they pierce the Dura Mater on each 


ry Nerve; it riſes from the 
hind- part of the Proceſſus Annularis, 
and enters the Hole in the Proceſs 


of the Os Petroſum. The eighth 


Pair is the Par wagum ; it riſes 
the Medulla oblongata behind the 
Proceſſus Aunularis, by ſeveral 
Threads which join in one; and it 
goes out at the ſame Hole the late- 
ral Sinws's open into the Fugulares. 
The ninth Pair riſes from the Pro- 
2 . of the * 

ata, paſſes out at a 
in U the occipital Bone, which is pro- 
to it ſelf. The tenth and laſt 
ir riſes by ſeveral Fibres from the 
Beginning of the Medulla Spinalis ; 


ted thro all the Subſtance of the 


. Brain. Their Branches make many 


Turnings and Windings the 
Pia Mater, and at laſt ws bot in 
the little Glands of the cortical Sub- 
ſtance of the Brain. The two Ver- 
tebral Arteries which come out of 
the Holes in the tranſverſe Proceſſes 
of the Vertebræ, enter the large Hole 
of the Occipital Bone; they pierce 
the Dura Mater, and along the 
— of the Mable clings; 
then caſt back two Branches 
= A r , and at the 

roceſſus Ammlaris they join in one 
Branch called the 3 
this communicates with the two 
Carotides, by two Branches called 
II 

into two, w 

Branches to the Rete abs nd 
Plexus Choroides ; and they are 
afterwards diſtributed thro* all the 
Subſtance of the Brain, ending in 
the cineritious Subſtance, as the 
Carotidales. 

The Veins enter not the 
at the ſame Hole that the i 
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Machine. Neither do the Veins run 
along the Sides of the Arteries in the 
Brain, as they do thro” all the reſt 


and cortical Subſtance of the Brain, 
from its fineſt and moſt ſubtile Parts, 
called animal Spirits, which are re- 
ceived from the Glands by the Fi- 
bres of the medullary Subſtance, 
which is the beginning ofthe Nerves. 
Each Nerve therefore is a Bundle of 
very fine and ſmall Tubes, of which 
ſome are no bi than the hun- 
dredth Part of an Hair ; and theſe 
Tubes are the Ducts of 
the cineritious 3 does 
not only appear from Structure 
__ but by reaſon like- 
wiſe we are aſſured, that there is 
ſuch a Fluid as we call animal Spi- 
rits running in the Nerves ; For 
ſeeing all Senſation is performed by 
the — it muſt be done either 
by the Subſtance of the Nerve, or 
the Fluid which is contained in the 
Nerve : If by the Subſtance of the 
Nerve, it muſt be by a Vibration 
from the Part upon which the Im- 
preſſion is made to the Bram. Now 


that there can be no Vibration from 


the Impreſſion of external Objects 
upon animal Nerves, which are 
lack, and ſurrounded all along by 


ſtance of the Nerves, and from the 
Force by which it is thruſt thro” 


for if it had been placed nearer, and 
into its ſmallett Particles, by the 
Force of the Air in the Lungs, ſuch 


Particles ight have entred the 


one another, might have obſtructed 
ſuch extremely narrow Channel. 


enter the Glands, 
and there unite together, they 
would then obſtruct the Paſſage 
to the Nerves, and produce Apo- 
plexies, Palſies, &c. the Particles 
of which the animal Spirits conſiſt 
being of ſuch an extreme Fineneſs, 
that their Quantity can bear but a 
DC OD 
in the and conſequently 
there was a of a p 


Sr 
fi 
In 


Ade eerie. tae Greek. 
Breaſts ; The Subſtance of the 
Breaſt is compoſed of a 


ſeven, eight, or move ſmall Pipes, 
called Tala. laiferi, which have 
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tendinous, covers the Elbow, 
tend the Arm. 
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might not ſtagnate, but paſs thro' 
by the other Pipes, which all termi- 
nate inthe Extremity of the Nipple. 


They have Arteries, and Veins from gus 


the ſubclavian and intercoſtal. They 


have Nerves from the Vertebral Palm upwards. 
Brevis Palmaris, lies under the 
ofis of the Palmaris ; and 
ariſes from the Bone of the Mera- 
that ſuſtains the little Fi 
of the Carpus 
. It goes 
2 
0 It he 
the Hand 


Pairs, and from the ſixth Pair of the 
Brain. Their Uſe is to ſeparate the 
Milk for the Nouriſtunent of the 
Fætur. The Tubes which compoſe 
the Glands of the Breaſts in Maids, 
like a Sphincter Muſcle, contract ſo 


cloſely, that no Part of the Blood 
can enter them; but when the ei 


Womb grows big with a Fætus, and 


compreſſes the deſcending Trunk of 


the great Artery, the Blood flows in 


Bre 
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Brodium, is a Term in Pharmacy, 

2 nee with cu- 
lum, or uor m W 

is boiled. 88 

times read of Brodium Salis, or a 


Decoction of Salt. 
Bronchocele, from 7 Gut- 
tur, the Wind-pipe, and znyan, Tu- 


mor, a Swelling ; is a Tumour of 
that of the Aſpera Arteria cal- 
led the Bronchus. 

Bronchotomy, from Feoyy®-, the 
Wind-pipe, and * eco, to cut, 
is that Operation opens the 
Wind- pipe oF Inciſion, — prevent 
Suffocation in 


Ermer is the lower part of 
r 


Brygmus, is a certain kind of Con- 
vulſions the lower Jaw, and 

the Teeth to , moſt 

© ects Wor ach Children 


as are fi to Worms. 

Bubo m Beg, Inguen, is that 
part of the Groin from the Bend. 
of the Thigh to the Scrotum, — 
— 3 1 Part 
are 's; very unj 
e 
are venereal. 

Bubonocele, from Bubo, and xn, 


Tumor, a Swelling ; is a particlar 
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kind of „when the Inte(- 
tines break into the Groin. 
Buccales Glandulzs. See Mouth. 


Buccinator, is a Muſcle on each 
fide the Face common to the Lips 
and Cheeks, and makes the inner 
Subſtance of the latter; its Fibres 
run from the Proceſſus Coronæ of the 
lower Jaw to the Angle of the 
— See adhere to the 

by 1 

its — upper 
de e as con- 
tracted the Cavity of 
and the r 
the Teeth in Maſtication. 

Bulbous, are ſuch Plants as have 


round Roots, . Onions, Tuleps, 


Burſalis, is is by ſome 
Name to that Muſcle of the 
which Bartholine calls Mar, r, 
r 
Purſe, both thoſe Terms importing 
ſo much. 

Butiga, is an Inflammation of 
the whole Face, otherwiſe called 
Gutta Ręlacea, which ſee. 
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a ©. 6. Tp. Bot aſs 
anciently in a 

myſterious Senſe amon Divinss ; 
and fince, ſome Philo- 
ſophers and Chymiſts, have tranſ- 


ors into Medicine, 
ſomewhat Magical : but fi 


by Silvius to an Intermittent, ac · 
companied with a Diarrhæa, 
Cachefick, is one under a 
311 or a Cachexy, from 
KART, „ bad, and ifs, Ha- 
bitus, a __ bad Habit 
or Conſtitution, that is, when the 


— 3 » 


unmeaning Terms are now juſtly — —_— 


Cacatoria Febris, is a Name given 


whereby the Food, after having de- 
tached all its Chyle 
teals above, undergoes a 
ion, ſo as to part with more 
Chyle thro' the Lactealt below it; 
but the Opinions of the Uſe of this 
Cement, is uſed by Paracelſus in 
the ſame Senſe as to calcine after a 
particular 8 with 1 by Ha 
:1quors, more y Hel- 
— and ſome 4 Gr bing: 
Cz/ar, or Cæſarius, ſignifies cut- 
ting a Child out of the Womb, ei- 
ther dead or alive, when it cannot 
otherwiſe be delivered. Which Cir- 
cumſtance, it is faid, firſt gave the 
Name of Cz/ar to the Roman Fa- 
mily ſo called ; and is the Foun- 
dation for calling a Plaiſter in our 


CA 
Diſpenfatory, B 
which is compo; Tz 
to prevent Abortion. 
Calamine, alſo called Cadmia, is a 
Foſſile found in many Places, which 


„ and Abſor- 
— — —— 5 
rates yriums, C. 
but is ſeldom uſed inwardly. © = 
Calamita ; Styrax is ſo called, be- 
cauſe it is often put up in Quills. 
8 
of the fourth Ventricle of the Brain, 
— 
a Pen. 
Calcaneus, is the ſame as Os Cal. 


ae, 


ch, the Heel-Bone, which lies un- 


der the ”—_— to which it is ar- 
ticulated by * Behind it 


it has a which 
makes the Heel, and into which the 
Tendo Achilles is inſerted. 


, and others to Pin- 
pernel, called alſo for the ſame Rea- 
ſon Saxifrage. 

Calcination, is fuch a Manage- 
ment of Bodies by Fire, as ret 
them reducible to Powder ; for 
which Reaſon it is termed Chimi- 
cal Pulverization. This is the next 

of the Power of Fire be- 
yond that of Fuffon ; (which ſee.) 
For when Fuſion is longer conti- 
nued, not only the more ſubtile 
Particles of the Body itſelf fly off, 
but the Particles of Fire likewi 
infinuate themſelves in ſuch Mul- 
titudes, and are ſo diſperſed and 
blended throughout all its whole Sub- 


ſtance, that Fluidity which was 
firſt cauſed by the Fire can no - 
er ſubſiſt. From this Union ari 


third kind of , Which bei 
ven warns A, V er 
e 

ing 
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CA 
of Blood, which is occaſioned by 
its circulatory Motion, eſpecially in 
the Arteries ; wherein being propel- 
led from a circular Baſe towards the 
Apex of a hollow Cone, with a force 

in the Heart, it meets with a 
double Refiſtance ; that is to ſay, 
againſt the Sides of the Arteries, and 
from the preceeding Blood. For 


whereas the Blood contains in it t 


Parts that _ fitted to —P Heat, 
whenever they can at Liberty, 
that 1s, if the Parts * them 
can be got aſunder; and whereas 
the Parts incloſing ſuch Co es, 
cannot be aſunder, by 
ſome Niſus of the Parts of Blood 
with one another, whereby the At- 
trition and Abrafion of the coher- 
ing Particles is produced ; it follows 
that the Heat will be ſo much the 


Blood, the N:i/us and Altrition 
the Parts of Blood, amongft one 


city, and the occaſioning thereby 

o more frequent Strokes againſt 
the Sides of the Arterics : by which 
means an increaſed Velocity of 
Blood increaſes the Heat, and con- 
ſequently its Hcat depends upon its 
Circulation. From hence it appears, 
That at the ſame Diſtances from the 
Heart, the Heat 9 Juantities 
of Blood wwill be as their Velocities; 
and, That in the ſame Velocities of 
Blood, the Heat will be reciprocally 
al the Diftances from the Heart. For 


( 64 ) 


of the Arteries and antecedent Blood. 


a Miu, 
u 


diverſiſied Reſiſtance or Re- action 


P 

the Heart, (for the nearer the Blood 

14 

will be its Quantity between any 
iven Place, and the Extremity of 


JA and therefore the Reſiſt- 


much the greater, b 
nearer they are to the Heart : for 

in this Caſe, the Reſiſtance is 
_ , the 
elocity © is 
eſt at the leaſt — from 
Hence the Heat 
conſidered 
the 
that is, 
in two Perſons the Velocity b 
as three, and the Diſtances wherein 
we 
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than double the Heat of the ſecond. 
Calenture, is a Diſtemper pecu- 


reſtraimed. Bonetus 
count of it in Med. Sept. as alſo 


does Dr. Stubbs in the Philoſoph. 


Tranſa#. 

Calidarium, thus Celfus calls that 
Part of a Bath which was the Hy- 
pocauſtum of the ancient Greeks. 

Calix. See Perianthium. 

Callofity, and Callus, ſignifies a 
kind of Swelling without Pain, like 
that of the Skin by hard Labour ; 
and . * — N = 
the 0 cers grow ſo, 
are rs pl be 8 
Calomel, is a Name commonly 
— to Mercurius Dulcis, but it 
eems 


at firſt to have more rl 
belonged to the Zthiops Moral, 


will have it given to Mercurius Dul- 
cis, — the — of 2 * 2 
cal Chymiſt, who employed a 

in his Elaboratory, with a ega 
O 1 

5 line 
anſwering to the one the Ope- 
nine © the oder. y 
Calva, and Calvaria, is the up- 


Part of the Head, which 
Pala the fird. — 
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Calx, the ſame as Calronens 
_ 3 It is alſo a Tc:m in 

ymiſtry for any thing that is ren- 
dered e bone by burn- 
. Go Li 
which is fo made. ERIE 

Campanulous, or C 

are thoſe Plants whoſe Flowers re- 
ſemble the 8 of a Bell, from 
Campana, a Dell. 
Canaliculus A. teriaſus, is a Veſ- 
ſel betwixt the Arterious Veins of 
the Lungs, and the Artery in 
Fztus's; for it is obliterated in adult 
Perſons : Thro' it the Blood is diſ- 
charged out of the arterial Vein in · 
to the Aorta. 

Cancer, and Carcinoma, is a round, 
livid, and blackiſh Tumour, circum- 
ſcribed with turgid Veins, reſem- 
bling the Feet of a Crab, (tho* not 
always) from whence it takes its 
Name, and is hardly ever cured ; 
it being che preſent Faſhion rather 
to let it alone than meddle with it, 
on account of the ill Succeſs which 
has hitherto attended the Uſe and 
Application of rough irritating Me- 
dicines, which always cauſe it to 
f the faſter, eſpecially if un- 

fully employed. 

Canicidium : Drelincourt, in his 
anatomical iments, uſes this 
2 5 the Diſſection of Dogs, 
its Etymology importing as much. 

Canine p - i, an inordinat 
extravagant Hunger, to the 
of a Diſeaſe, ſo Ce the Perſon be. 
comes as voracious as Dogs; whence 
the Name. . 

Canini Dentes, are two Teeth in 
each Jaw, one on each Side the In- 
ciſores. They are pretty thick and 
round, and end in a Point. 
They have each one Root, which is 
longer than the Roots of the Inciſo- 
res, Their Uſe 1s to pierce 
the folid Aliments ; 4 the 
Fore-Teeth are not only apt to be 

F pulled 


iformis, 
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Pulled outwards by 
hold and break with them, but like- 
wiſe becauſe they are leſs ſubject to 
Blows than the Molares : therefore 
above two Thirds of them are bu- 
ried in their Aluroli, or Sockets, by 
which their Refiſtance of all lateral 
Preſſures is much greater than that 
of the Molares. 

Caninus Muſculus, is the ſame 


a3 Elevate Labii ſuperioris ; which i 


Canthes, is the Corner of the 
Eye: The internal is called the 


Top. And, 

Erla, or capillacious Plants, 
are ſuch as have no main Stalk or 
Stem, but grow to the Ground, as 
Hairs on the Head ; and which bear 
their Seed in little Tufts or Protu- 
berances on the Back-ſide of their 


en F; els, are the ſmall 
efſjels, are 
no, of the Arteries ; fo 
called from Capillus, a little Hair. 
— a Bandage for the 
; ſo called by Surgeons. 
Capital Lees, are the ſtrong Lees 
made by the Soap-boilers from Pot- 
Aſhes ; which are uſed in 
as a Cauſtick, and to make the La- 
Pit infernalis. 


(66) 
the Things we fula is 
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ied to many Parts of the 
any Reſemblance 


to. As, 
Capſule Atribilariæ, called alſo 
Renes Succenturiati, and Glandule 


Porus Biliaris. 
Capſule Seminales. See Veficule 
Seminales. This Term is allo ap- 


Capital Medicines, are the Venice M 


Treacle, Mithridate, &c. ſo called 
by way of Pre-eminence ; from Ca- 
gut, Head, or Chief. 

Caprizans, is by Galen, and ſome 
others ſince, uſed to san In- 
equality in the Pulſe, when it leaps, 
and as it were in uncertain 
Strokes and Periods. 


a, ſtrictly ſigni , 
— 
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CA 
likewiſe, this Term ſtrictly ſignifying 
a live Coal, is _— wen to 
a precious Stone uby Kind. 

Lr 
cer, Vighto, co, to 
on; is a Ulcer, called 
commonly a Cancer, which is very 
difficult to eure. A Diſorder like- 
wiſe in the horny Coat of the Eye 
is thus called by ſome Writers. 

Cardia, ſignifies both the Heart 
and the left Orifice of the Stomach, 
which was by ſome of the Ancients 
ſuppoſed to have an uncommon 
Conſent therewith. Hence alſo 
things which are ſuppoſed to in- 
fluence the Heart unmediately as 
Cordials, are called Cardiacks. 

Cardialgia, the Heart-burn, a 
Pain ſuppoſed to be felt in the 
Heart, but more properly in the 
Stomach, and ſometimes riſes all 


along from thence up to the Ozfo- 
phagus ; cauſed by the Acrimony of 


ſome exploſive Matter in the Sto- 
mach, which vellicates, and as it 
were burns the Fibres which it paſ- 
ſes. *Tis felt moſt frequently when 
the Stomach is ſomewhat empty, 
and in that caſe may be cured by 
eating and drinking. Otherwiſe, 
the Specific for it is ſuppoſcd to be 
Chalk, Crabs-Eyes, or the like ter- 
reſtrial Alkalies, taken in a large 
Doſe, with a Glaſs of Water: But 
the moſt powerful Remedy for it, 
ſeems to be the Powder of the in- 
ward Coat of a Towl's Gizzard 
cleanſed and dried. 

Cardo, a Hinge : The ſecond 
Vertebra of the Neck is fo called, 
_— the Head turns upon it. 

— Tumour, called by Hip- 
ſocrates xaguxudic,, is a Swelling 
reſembling the Figure of a Fig, 
fuch as are uently the Piles ; 
from Carice, ſignify ing a Fig, from 
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Caria, a Country whence they are 


Caries, A. op WIR 


which is peculiar to a Bone, 
Whence, 


of a Ship ; and a Similitude in 
Figure ſome Anatomiſts call the 
> 2s Aw as does Malpighi the firſt 
udiments of a Chick in the Egg. 
Carminetive. A many ſeem 
2 to this Term, as it 
not appear to carry in it | 
ve of the medien 
Effcacies of thoſe Simples which 
aſs under its Denomination, This 
certainly its Riſe, and was thus 
applied, when Medicine was too 
much in the Hands of thoſe Jugglers 
„ 
in their Pro brought Religion 
into their Party; and — 
were i in doing by rational 
Preſcription, and the Uſe of pro- 


r Medicines, they 4 to do 
by Invocations, their Intereſt 
with Heaven. Which Cant being 


generally, for the rize Sake, 
couched in ſome ſhort Verſes, the 
Word Carmen, which ſignifies a 
Verſe, was alſo made to mean an 
— ; 7 7 2s TOR a ve- 
ry overt for their rance 
as 7 as their Knav 3 fre- 
— made uſe of to ſatisfy the 
eople of the ion of a Me- 
dic ine they could not account for. 
And as the Medic ines now under this 
Name are of a quick Eſſicacy, and 
the Conſequences thereof in many 
Inſtances great and ſurprizing; the 
moſt violent Fains e ari- 
from pent-up Wind, which im- 
— SS upon its Diſperſion: 
for theſe Reaſons, ſuch Medicines as 
give Relief in this Caſe, are more 
F 2 Par- 


C A 
Particularly termed c r ninative, as 
if they cured by Inchantment ; the 
Complaint removed by them being 
ſo ſudden, that the ordinary Means 
done, or the Operation of a natural 
Cauſe, are not well imagined to 
take Place ſo ſoon. But how theſe 
do this, is eaſy to imagine, when 
we conſider that all the Parts of the 
Body are perſpirable, and that the 
pirable Matter may lodge ſome- 
times in the Valves of the Bowels, 
and Interſtices of all Parts, and 
that whatſoever will rarify and ren- 
der thinner ſuch Collections of Va- 
ow will conduce to their utter 
out of the Body : For all 
thoſe things under this mina- 
tion are warm, and conſiſt of very 
light ſubtile Parts, whereby they 
rarify ſuch Flatulencies, and to faci- 
litate their Expulſion. 

Carnicula, is uſed ſometimes 
Fallopius in the ſame Senſe as Ca- 
runcle ; which ſee. 

Carnivorous, by the Greeks called 
Sarcophagi ; is uſed to diſtinguiſn 
thoſe Animals that live on Fleſh ; 
the Word almoſt importing ſo much. 

Caro, Fleſh, is ſtrictly ſuch Parts 
of the Body where the Blood-Veſ- 
ſels are ſo fmall as to retain enough 
to preſerve their Colour red ; but 
ſome Anatomiſts make very per- 
plexed and uſeleſs Diſtinctions un- 
der this Term : for all the Body be- 
ing a Congeries of Canals and Flu- 
ids, no Part more than another can 
be ſaid to be permanent or fleſhy, 
but in this Limitation. 

Caroli, ſome Writers in Su 
thus cell little Venereal Excreſcen- 
cies in the Privy Parts. 

Caretides, are two Arteries which 


ariſe out of the aſcending 'Trunk of 


the Horta, near where ſubcla- 
vian Arteries ariſe; and as they aſ- 
cend on each Side the Aera Arte- 
ria, give ſome Branches to the 
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Trachea, „ Glandula Thy- 
roides ; * ſend out 7 
conſiderable Springs to the Muſcles 
- 3 * _— m_ , to 
t ohyotdes 1gaftrici, to 
the hve Jaw of the Ts and 
to the Muſcles of the hind-part of 
the Neck, and Skin of the Head, 
Then they paſs thro' the Canal in 
the Os Petroſum, give ſome Branches 
to the Dura Mater, join with the 
Cerwicalis, detach ſome Sprigs to 
the Glandula Pituitaria, Rete Mira 
bile, and Plexus Choroides ; and then 
running thro* all the Circumvolu- 
tions of the C:rebellum, loſe their 
ca Branches in the cortical 

ſtance. They have by ſome 
been titled Arterie Soporarie, on 
a Conjecture that they were the Seat 


of Sleep. 
, the Wriſt. It is made 


by up of eight little Bones of different 


Figures and Thickneſs. They are 

laced in two Ranks, four in each 
Rank. The firſt Rank is articula- 
ted with the Radius : The ſecond 
with the Bones of the Metacarpus. 
The laſt little Bone of the firft 
Branch lies not at the Side of the 
third, which anſwers to the Bone of 
the Metacarpus of the little Finger, 
as all the reſt do one x 


by the annulary Li , thro' 
which the Tendons which move 
the Fingers paſs. Altho' this Liga- 
ment be thought but one, yet it 
gives a particular Caſe to every Ten- 
on which paſſes thro? it. 
Cartilago, is a ſmooth and ſolid 
Dody, ſoſter than a Bone, but har- 
der than a Ligament. In it there 
are no Cavities, or Cells for con- 
taining of Marrow, nor is it co- 
vered over with any Membrane to 
make it ſenſible, as the Bones = 
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icity, by which if they are 

— chew natural Figure or Situa- 
tion, return to it of themſelves 
as ſoon as that Force is taken away. 
They are chiefly in thoſe Places 
where a ſmall and eaſy Motion is 
required, as in the Ears, Noſe, 
22 Trachæa, and Stermum ; 

th 


eir icity ſerves 
inſtead 


of Antagoniſt uſcles. 

cover alſo all the Ends of 

the Bones, which are joined toge- 
ther for Motion, becauſe they are 
{moother than the Bones, which 
are without Senſe ; and by being 
ſofter than the Bones, the Attrition 
which is made by the Motion of the 


Joints, is the more eaſily guarded 


Cartilago Enfiformis, and alſo 
called X7phoides, from Ei., Enfis, 
a Sword, and 9g, Forma, Shape; 
is the Tip or Extremity of the Ster- 
mm, Which is broad at its upper 
End, and narrower towards the 
Extremity, where it is ſometimes a 
little forked, and bends downwards, 
ſo as to hurt the Stomach, and cauſe 
Vomiting. See Sternum. 

lage innominata, ſo called 
by Galen, is the ſame as the Mo- 
derns call Aunularis, or Cricoides; 
which is the ſecond Cartilage of 
the Larynx, and according to Bartho- 
line, is the Baſis of all the other. 
Scutiformis, ſo called 
from its nyo a —_— 
in Shape, is Cartilage w 
Prominence is diſcernable, external- 
ly in the Throat ; and by ſome cal- 
led Pomum Adami, from a Conceit 
of its leaving a Mark of the divine 
Wrath upon Adam's Trangreſſion. 


Caruncle, is either preternatural, the 


as thoſe little — A. 

urinary Paſſages, in es 

eſpecially ; or natural, as the 
Carunculæ 
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their reſemblance of Myrtle-berries, 
ſo called ; as allo Glandula Myrti- 


formen. They are made by the 


Rupture of the Hymen in the firſt 
Copulation, which contracting in 
ſeveral Places, forms thoſe Carun- 
cles or Glands. 

Puna 


Carunculæ 16, 
Lachrymalia, nd GAL, Lac 
males : all concur in the ſame - 
ces, and will hardly admit of a 
ſeparate Deſcription ; thus diſtin- 
guiſhed from Lac , Tears, On 
— 3 of the Adnata Tunica 

t e, the r Part of 
the Globe, is the Clan Lachry- 
malis, large, divided into ſe- 
veral Lobes, each of which ſends 
out an excretory Channel, which 
opens in the Fore-fide of this Mem- 
brane, where it covers the 
Lid. This Gland ſ- the Mat- 
ter of the Tears, whi the con- 
tinual Motion of this Lid moiſten 
the Cornea, which otherwiſe would 
dry and wrinkle by the continual 
Lage of — bei FD 

ge e-l ing of an 
equal — with the Ball of 
the Eye, which touch, as the 
Tears fall off from Cornea, 
are ſtopt by the Edge of the under 
Eye: lid, along which they run till 
they fall into two ſmall Holes in 
the great Cantus, one in each Lid. 
Theſe Holes are called Pundta La- 
chrymalia : And theſe lead to a 
ſmall membranous Bag, which is 
fituated in this Corner the Os 
W a „ Which 
pierces dais Bone * 2 Noſe, 
and opens under the Lamina 
of the Os Spongioſum. Fr moiſtens 
= M 4 the Noſtrils 

Humour of * 
lands, which runs from the 
Sometimes the 
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eſſing the Angle of the Eye to 
op its flowing. Now between 
theſe two Puncta there is a Caruncle 
which ſerves to keep them open 
when the Eyes are ſhut, ard this by 
ſome is ignorantly called the Glan- 
dula Lac is. 

Caruncule Papillaris, are thoſe 
little Protuberances on the Infide of 
the Pelvis of the Kidnies, made by 
the Extremities of the Tubes, which 
bring the Serum from the Glands in 
the exterior Parts to the Pelvis. 

Carus, is a fleepy Diſeaſe, more 
aggravated than ny + wang but not 
ſo bad as an Apoplexy, according to 
ſome Writers; but ſuch minute 
Sub- diviſions of the ſame Thing are 
now much in Diſuſe. | 

Caſſamunair, an aromatick Ve- 
getable ; being a Species of Galan- 


gal brought the Eaſt, and 
ighly v as a nervous and ſto- 
he 8 


Caſtration, is taking away the 
Tefticles of any Creature ; called 
_ — 

agmatic, any Thi 

of Uſe in the Cure of Fractures; 

thus an Oſſicinal Plaiſter hath ob- 
tamed the Name of Emplaſtrum 
5 

/i, a lighter Species of t 

Forms gu Epi y; which ſee. 
Catamenia, as Menſes ; 


which ſee. 
Cataphora is much the ſame Diſ- 
eaſe with Come ; which ſee. 
Cataphrafica, is a particular Ban- 
dage for the Throat, of which Sca/- 
tetus gives a Fi and its Uſe. 
Cataplaſm, is a topical Form, 
known beſt by the Name of a 


Poultice. 
Cataptofts, ſignifying a ſudden 


and unexpected Prolapſion of the 
human Body, is a Symptom in the 


Apoplexy or Epilep'y. 
Cataract, a X@:CfETTW, cu 
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ſneezing, which may be hindered by funds, to conſound; becauſe it de- 


ſtroys the Sight. It begins with a 
uſion of the Eye, when little 
Clouds, Motes, and Flies ſeem to 
float about in the Air ; but when 
confirmed, the Pupil of the Eye i; 
either wholly, or in Part, covered, 
and ſhut up with a little thin Skin, 
ſo that the Light has no Admittance. 
There is a great Nicety in taking 
this off; but, I know not by what 
Neglect, tis altogether given over 
to Empiricks to orm. Some 
will have it that theſe Repreſenta. 
tions are from Corpuſcles floating in 
the aqueous Humour ; others aſcribe 
them to the Condenſation or Coa- 
gulation of the aqueous Humour ; 
and others again to the Thickning 
of the Cryſtalline Humour; but 
Corpuſcles neither in the aqueous or 
eryflalline Humour can be perceived 
on the Retina; nor can the Adheſi- 
on of any Thing to the exterior 
Surface of the Cornea repreſent any 
Image upon the Bottom of the Eye, 
For ſuch is the ity of the 
Cornea, and Poſition of the Retina, 
that an Object muſt be placed at 
a greater Diſtance from the Retina 
_ the Cornea te in _ that 

Its ima ma 
the Bottom of the 1 a 
that all the Rays proceeding from 
each Point of a ville Obje& may 
converge to as many Points on the 
Retina: whence there is no Point 
in a viſible Object, from which 
Rays flowing do not, or at leaf 
ought not to touch every Point in 
the Cornea. Therefore unleſs all 
the Rays emitted from each Point of 
an Object are collected in one Point 
of the Retina, they will not have a 
ſufficient Force to repreſent there 
the diſtinct Appearances of Points, 
7. e. the Image of the Object. But it 
is impoſſible this ſhould be effected 
according to the Rules of Opticks, 
e Object be too rear the Reti- 
nay 
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aa, or not removed from it a ſuffi- 
cient Diſtance. See Amaurofis. 
Catarrh, from walagziw, defluo, 
is A of a Serum 
from the Glands about Head 
and Throat, generally occaſioned 
by a Diminution of inſenfble Per- 
{piration, commony called a Cold, 
wherein what ſhould — by the 
Skin, ouzes out upon Glands, 
and occaſions Irritations, Coughs, 
and all the uſual Symptoms. 'The 
Cauſes are whatſoever accumulates 
too a Quantity of Serum in 
the Body ; whatſoever hinders the 
Diſcharges by Urine, and the Pores 
of the Skin, too much liquifies the 
Blood, aſtringes the Bowels, or 
weakens Digeſtion : For tho' the 
Food is changed into a ſort of Fluid, 
notwithſtanding that Digeſtion us 
weaken' d, yet ſince its Comminu- 
tion is not enough for the 
Chyle, which is made of it, to 
compoſe with the Blood an homo- 
Fluid, it will be eaſily again 
.— from it into Parts where 
its Velocity impreſſed from the 


Heart grows languid, that is, in the pur 


Glands fituate about the Head, 
which are numerous 1 — ſe- 
parate a Quanti rum 
thro? Bud gg ti — from what 
Cauſe ſoever the Serum is accu- 
mulated in the Veſſels beyond its 
Quantity, its eſt Part cannot 
but, after ſome Circulations, lodge 
itſelf about the Head or Brain; be- 
cauſe that is furniſhed with the leaft 
Reſiſtances, either to oppoſe it, or 
throw it off after Lodgment. And 
upon that Account the Brain itſelf 
will be ſoon in Fault, whenever the 
Blood or other Humours are fo. 
Some have wrote very largely of 


this Diſtemper, and particularly Operatio 
_ Schneider : many include under 
it all kinds of Defluxions: but the 


moſt received Diſtinctions are in- 
cluded in theſe Verſes, 
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Si fluit ad Pectus dicatur Rheuma 
C35tarrhus, 

Ad Fauces Branchus, ad Nares efto 
Coryza. 


Tho' Hippocrates enumerates ſeven 
ies of Defluxions under this 
ppellation. When a Fever ariſes 
with theſe Symptoms, it is called 
Febris catarrlalis ; and Willis gives 
an Initance of one that was epi- 
demical and malignant, de Febr. 


cap. 17. 
Cataſtafis, frequently uſed by Hi 
1 the — 
or State of any thing ; and com- 
monly applied by Galen to the Sea- 
ſons of the Year. 

Cathereſis, from xabaipew, ab/u- 
mo, to Waite : Hi es uſes it for 
ſuch a Conſumption of the Body 
as happens witkout any manifeſt E- 
vacuation ; but Scribenus Largus, 
and ſome others, expreſs by it ſuch 
— as ariies trom Purging or the 

e. 

Cathartick, from xabaigu, purge, 
to purge : is a Term uſed for all 
ing Medicines. The Yermicular 
or Periſtaltict Motion of the Guts, 
is ſuch as continually helps on their 
Cantents, from the Pylorus down 
to the Rectum. Now every Irrita- 
tion either quickens that Motion in 
its natural Order, or occaſions ſome 
little Inverſions of it. In both, 
what but ſlightly adheres to the 
Coats or inner Membranes will be 
looſencd and ſhook off, and carried 
forward with their Contents; and 
they will alſo be more agitated, and- 
thus rendred more fluig By this 
only *tis manifeſt, how a Cathartick 
haſtens and increaſes the Diſcharges 
by Stool ; but the ſame Manner of 
ion alſo carries its Effects 
much further, in Proportion to the 
Force of the Stimulus For where 
it is great, all the Appendages of the 

F 4 Bowels, 
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Bowels, and even all the Viſcera in 
the Abdomen, will by a Couſent of 
Parts, be pulled or wwitched, ſo as 
to aſfect their reſpective Juices in 
the ſame Manner as the i 
themſelves do their Contents. The 
Conſequence of which malt be, that 
a great deal will be drained back in- 
= 1 Inteſtines, and made a Part 
of what tuey diſcharge. And when 
we — the vaſt Number of 
Glands in the Inteſtines, with the 
Outlets of thoſe Viſcera opening 
thereinto, and particularly of the 
Liver and Pancreas ; it will be no 
Wonder that vaſt Quantities, eſpe- 
cially in fall Conſtitutions, may be 
carried off by one ; 

As for thoſe Catharticks which are 
diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Cho- 
logo; ues, Hydragogues, Phlegma- 
gegues, and the 1:xe, upon a Suppo- 
fton of an Elective Quality therein, 
they m'y be accounted for upon 
more intelligible Principles; for 
when the Diſcharges by Stool diſ- 
cover an Over-p1oportion of any 

ticul:r Humour, it is to be ſup- 
poſed there was a Redundance of 
fach a Humour, whoſe Diſch 
any Irritation would occaſion. Thus 
in Proportion to the Proximity of 
ſome — in the inteſtinal 
Tube, and the Diſpoſition of the 
Paſſages to convey them that Way, 
do they require greater or leſſer Vi- 
brations, or Shakes of the Fibres 
from a Cathartick to fetch them out. 
For this Reaſon the briſker Cathar- 
ticks which vellicate the Membranes 
moſt of all, pump out as it were, 
from all the Meſenterial Glands, and 
neighbouring Parts, their Contents ; 
which becauſe they bound ſo much 
with Lymphaticks, and viſcid watry 
Humours, make the Diſcharges thin 
and watry : thoſe which act in ſome 
what 1 Degree, yet irritate 
enough to deterge and draw out 
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a deal of mucous and viſcid 


er, which ſometimes by Lodg- 
ment and Want of _ Motion, 
changing into various Colours, oc- 
caſions ä — Names of Phlegm 


or Choler. As the former there - 


fore paſs for H;dragogues, ſo do the 
latter for Purgers of Phlegm and 
Choler 


Upon another Account beſides 
that of a Stimulus, does a Cathartick 
anſwer its Intention, and that is by 
fuſing the Humours, and rendring 
thein more fluid than they were be- 
fore ; whereby they are better fitted 
to paſs off by their proper Emunc- 
tories. Thoſe which conſiſt of v 
ſubtile and active Parts, are not 
ſenſible in the larger Paſſages, be- 
cauſe of the great tities of Mat- 
ter which lay too great a Load 
on them, and e them unheed- 
ed : but when they are got into the 
Blood in any conſiderable Number, 
they divide and fuſe thoſe Coheſion 
which obſtruct, or move heavily 
along the Capillaries, and ſcour the 
Glands ; inſomuch that every Pulia 
tion throws ſometning thro? the in 


Stool, that the refluent Blood 
waſhed away, and brought 
from all Paris of the Body. Of this 


arge teſtinal Glands, which goes ory 
back 


kind are all thoſe Catharticks which 
are ſaid to purge the Joints, and are 
preſcribed in tiſms, and ar- 


thritick Pains, as the Radix Turpe- 
thi, and all the Aloeticks. And 
this is the Reaſon why Catharticks 
of this ſort are ſo eaſily changed in- 
to the moſt efficacious Alteratives ; 
for an Alterative is a Cathartick in 
a lower Degree, or of a more remiſs 
Operation. Whatſoever brings ſuch 
Particles to a ſecretory Ori 


, 


which are fitted for its Paſſage, 
oftner, either by accelerating the 
Blood's Motion, or breaking it into 
more Particles of that particular — 
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ſuch Secretions are 
Glands of the Inteſtines, 8, or 
Skin, the Medicines which are the 
Inſtruments therein, are called either 
Catharticks, Diureticks, or Diapho- 


Cathereticks, are Medicines which 
ſerve to take off the fungous or ſu- 
aous Fleſh that is apt to grow up 

m Wounds or Ulcers, and are the 
= with Cauſticks and Eſcharo- 


Catheter, is a hollow Inſtrument, 
and ſomewhat crooked, to thruſt 
the Yard into the Bladder, to aſ- 
in bringing away Urine, when 
the Paſſage is ſto by a Stone or 


Gravel; tho' ſome Writers uſe it al- 
ſo for Liniments and other external fer 
Cells, 2 or Bladders, 


1 

bolick, from xafls, per, thro 

and ov, totum, all; aol ere 
Medicines that are ſuppoſed to 
purge all Humours : alſo the ſame 
as a Panacea, or univerſal Medicine: 
but ſuch are now laughed at for 


Caul. See Omentum. 
„is a Species of a Fever 
"with violent Heat and 
Reſtleſſneſs. n 
— fack — 
are as 
violent re och Thing a by their thence 
deſtroy the Texture of 


AL 
and eat it away, as we comm 


it, or burn it into an Eſchar, 


——j they do by the extreme Mi- 
1 
of — like thoſe of Fire 


itſelf tear aſunder all Obftacles, 

ow 3 
change w 

are applied to, into a Subſtance like 


off, and leaves a — 


in the 
ſtance of the Part. Theſe are of uſe 
generally in Abſceſſes and Impoſthu- 
mations, to eat thro to the fi 
ted Matter, and give it vent; and alſo 
2 make Iſſues in Parts where cut - 
** inconvenient. 
ery, the ſame Etymo- 
logy as the foregoing, is either ac- 
tual or potential ; the firſt is burn- 
by a hot Iron, and the latter 
with Cauſtick Medicines. The actu- 


Center of oo. 
s Gr of Grany of ay Body 
ſupported, or from it fi being 
its Parts will be in an Equi — 
to one another. Thus = Center 
of Gravity of the human Body ex- 


only tended at Length, is by Borelli 4. 


motu Animalium, between 

the Nates and Pubes, which is ſup- 

poſed very convenient for the Act 
of Generation 


Center, * the Gravity 
12 Bodies, 2 a Point in a right 
their Centers, and 

ſo poſited in that Line, that - 


C E 
Diſtances from it ſhall 3 
cally as the Weight of thoſe 
dies ; and if another Body is 


Center of Percuſſion, is that Point 
I wherein the Force of a 
with it is the greateſt. 
Forces: this is a general Ap- 
n for the two 
and centripetal 


Forces. 


or an Elli 
off from the Axis of their Motion in 
a Tangent to the Periphery of it. 
And this Force is always r- 
tional to the Circumference of the 
Curve, in which the revolving Bo- 
dy rr The centrifu- 

Force to centripetal, is as 
* uare of the Arch which a Bo- 
dy deſcribes in a given Time, di- 
vided by the Diameter, to the Space 
thro* which any heavy Body moves 


in falling from a Place where it was lation, 


at reſt in the ſame Time. If any 
Body ſwim in a Medium heavier 
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CE 
the Difference between the ſpe- 
and 


Centripetal Force, from centrum, 
1 and peto, — 
orce by w moving 
round another oþ = Any four wp, 
the Centre of its Orbit, and 
is much the ſame with abſolute Gra- 


and Centration, are 
_ _ by Paracelſus and ſome 

is Followers, to reſs the 
Principle, Root, or Founlation of 
any thing : as God to be the Cen- 


ter of the Univerſe, the Heart the 
Center of Life, the Brain the Cen- 
ter of Spirits, &c. 

Cephargia, and Cephalalgia, from 
rep, caput, the Head, and a>- 
ache; is a Pain in 


Cephalick Fein, creeps the 
Arm between the Skin and the Mud. 
cles, and divides into two Branches. 
The external goes 


bears this Name : but a better Ac- 
quaintance with the Blood's Circu- 
ion, informs us that there is no 
1 by 
des, is a Term given 
Colius, and ſome others, m_ 
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cribed Virtues to Plants from their 
Signatures, to thoſe which had any 
Reſemblance to N = Term 
importing ſo much ; as the Poppy, 
3 the like. 

Ceration, is a Term uſed by ſome 
Chymilts in various Senſes. Ralan- 
Aus lains it from Geber to be 
the fin a hard Subſtance into 
a waxy Conſiſtence; but Johnſen 
and ſome others expreſs by it the 
ſame as Incorporation, or Mix- 
ture. 

Cerate from Cera, Wax, is a 
Medicine made of Wax which with 
Oil or ſome ſofter Subſtance, makes 
a Conſiſtence thinner than a Plaiſ- 


ter. 

Ceretagloſſus, from wipa;, Corm 
a Horn, and yawoos, Lingua, the 
Tongue, its Shape being like a 
Horn; is a Muſcle that ariſes broad 
and fleſhy, from the Sides of the 
Os Hyoides, and is inſerted into the 
Root of the T „Which it pulls 
directly into the Mouth. 

Ceratorides : ſome Anatomiſts 
thus call the Tunica Cornea of the 
Eye; which ſee. 

Cerebella Urina : 
diſtinguiſhes a Urine which is whi- 
tiſh, of the Colour of the Brain, and 
from whence he pretended to judge 
concerning ſome of its Diſtempers. 

Cerebellum, is compoſed of a Cor- 
tical and M Subſtance, ly- 
ing in the hinder Part of the Head. 
Its ies is full of ſtraight Fold- 
ings, which reſemble the _ 

Circles, or the Edges of Plates 
laid on one another ; and theſe are 
largeſt in its Middle, and grow leſs 
as they approach its fore and hind 
Part, where they ſeem to reſemble 
7 1 —— Pro- 
ceſſus Vermiformes. T edullary 
Subitance — three Proceſſes up- 
on each Side of the Me oblon- 


gala. Its great Uſe is to 
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Paracelſus thus 


and divided by the firſt Procets of 
the Dura Meter, into the right and 
left Side. Its external re- 
ſembles the Circumvolutions of the 
ſmall Guts, and in the Middle of 
each Circumvolution is the Begin- 
ning of the Medullary Subitance, ſo 
that the Cortical Part is always on 
the Outſide ; which Malpighi ſays 
is nothing but a heap of little oval 
Glands, which receive the Capillary 
Branches of the Veins and Arte- 
ries which belong to the Brain, and 
which ſend out an infinite Number 
3 which all t * 
Medullary ; 
— out of the Craxium, forms 
the Nerves and Medulla Spinalis 
contained in the Vertebræ and 
hence the nervous Juice is derived 
into the Nerves and Fibres of the 
whole Body, by the Corpus Callo- 
fur, and a Oblongata. See 
Brain. 


as Ceration ; Which fee. 


Cerelæum, uſed by ſome antient 
-Authors for a tion of Wax 
and Oil, and by ochers, as Ro/ 


kius, for an Oil made from Wax. 
Ceroma, was uſed by the antient 
Phyſicians for an Unguent or Ce- 
_ tho* orig] it ſeems — have 
en to a particular Com 
ſition Which the Wreſtlers uſed in 
their Exerciſes; whence Juvenal 
calls one ſo anointed Ceromaticus, 
Sat. 3. 
33 the hinder Part of the 
2 as the fore Part is called Col- 
Cervix Uteri, is the Neck of the 
Womb. 
Cerumen, is the Wax or Excre- 
ment of the Ear, to which Schroder 
and ſome other Writers aſcribe 


very 


c H ( 
very ſtrange Virtues as a Medi- 
cine. 


* ion of Lead 
with Vi „Which is of a white 
Colour, many other Things 


reſembling it in that Particular, are 
by Chymilts called e, as 
Ceruſe of Antimony, and the like. 
Paracelſus alſo applies it to a white 
Urine, which he calls Cæruſſea Uri 
na, and ſays it is a Sign of Death, 
ne =" Liver. 
„is ſomet metalline 
1e 
1 
generall tute in its 
room burnt Vitriol, or the Caput 
mortuum of Oil of Vitriol. 
Chaomantia Signa, ſo Paracel ſus 
calls thoſe Prognoſticks that are ta- 
ken from Oblervations of the Air; 
and the Skill of doing this, the ſame 
Author, who hath introduced man 
3 
Chaomantia 


Chaos, is uſed for the original 
Matter of the Univerſe before it was 
TI As 
for 'Things in Confuſion. 


Charta Emporetica, is Paper made 


ſoft and porous, ſuch as is uſed to 
filter with. 
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fore juſtly neglected by late Wri- 
ters ; 


5 


* far above it, as 
-E 
between the two. 

Chieri, or Keyri, is now uſed for 
the Lucoium luteum, the Wall-Flow- 
er 


omancy, is the Art of Fore- 
telling what will ha to Perſons 
from the of their Hands, but 
long — as ridi- 


Chiraga, from xp, Manus, a 
ayeruw, * 
is the Gout in ' 

, from 


Chirurg 


TH 


if 


ar wr eng this in the * oy 
to Surgery = 
geo, Fom he fa the ſame Etymolo- 
G Surgeon. Some Inſtitution- 
riters divide this Art into ſeveral 
diſtinct Branches, but ſuch are not 
worth Notice. 

Chives, is a Term in Botany, by 
which Mr. es the Latin 
Apices ; but Dr. Grew calls the Sta- 
mina, on which the Apices are fixed, 
the Clive. 

Chlorofis, from ufig, to look 

; 1s that Diſtemper in 

omen which is called the 

Saen, becauſe they are — 


Exerciſe are neceſſary to its Remedy. 
See Dr. Friend's Emmenologia. 
Choledocus, from xc, Bilis, 
the Bile, and Fxopucrs, recipio, to 
receive or contain; is a common 
Epithet for the Gall. bladder, the 
ſame with the Duus biliarius com- 


Cholick, ar origi- 
een has appro 
the Colon ; but Cuſtom has a 
priated it to 


of the r 


ral that is attended with Pain. ye” 
under this looſe Acceptation, ma 
made De 


convenien 
wihons. 1. A 


four remarkable 
bilous Cholick, which is from an 
Abundance of Acrimony or Choler, 
that irritates the Bowels =. as to 
occaſion continual Gripes 
nerally with a Cs: v and 14 0 
1 dich by degrees = 
llients, w 
off and ſoften the offendin He. 
mours. 2. A flatulent — 2 
which is Pain in the Bowels — 
Flatus's and Wind up therein, 
which diſtends them into unequal 
and unnatural Capacities ; and this 
15 —_— with 5 _ and 
moderate Openers. yſteri- 
cal Cholick, which Altes from Diſ- 
orders of the Womb, and is com- 
municated by the Conſent of Parts 
to the Bowels, and is to be treated 
with the ordinary Hyſtericks. And, 
A nervous Cholick, which is 
m Convulſive Spaſms and Con- 
tortions of the Guts themſelves from 
ſome Diſorders of the Spirits, or 
nervous Fluid, in their component 
Fibres ; whereby their Capacities are 


ia 
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in many Places ſtraightned, ard 
ſometimes ſo as to occaſion obſti- 
nate Obſtructions: this is beſt reme 
died by bris|: Catharticks, joined 
with Opiates, and emollient Diluters 
in Plenty at the lame Lime. There 
is alſo a Species of this 

which 15 commonly called the Stone- 
Cholick ; which is alſo like the Hy- 
ſterical, by Conſent of Parts from 
the Irritation of the Stone or Gra- 
vel in the Bladder or Ki And 
this is moſt commonly to be treated 
by Nephriticks and oily Diureticks, 
and is greatly aſſiſted with the car; 
minative Turpentine Clyſters. 

Chologogues, from xoan, Bilis, 
Choler, and dy, duco, to draw ; 
are ſuch Medicines as Choler, 
as Rhubarb, and the like 
Choledicus Ductus, is the com- 

mon Pipe made up of the Union 
of the Porus Biliarius and Ductus 


2 . * 
1— and there empties out the 


e. 

| Choler. See Bile. 

Fe Cholera Morbus, is when the Bile 
exceeds in Quantity or Acrimo- 

ny, as to irritate 3 and 

Stomach to eject it upwards 

and downwards. 

Chorde, is an Inflammation and 
Contraction of the Frerum of the 
Yard that holds the Glands down- 
ward, and prevents Erection with- 
out Pain. It happens in Gonorrbæa 
from the Acrimony of the Matter 
which runs from the Urethra ; from 
Chorda, a String or Tendon. 

Chorea Santi Viti, is a Diſtemper 
ſome phyſical Hiſtories take No- 
= of, which uſed to ſeize Perſons 

about May, which was the Time of 
the Year that they viſited the Chap- 
pel of St. Vitus; and becauſe it 
made them leap and friſk about in a 
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ſtrauge Manner, it was therefore 
called St. Vitus's Dance: But 
probably at that Seaſon of the Year 
the Females, who were only —_— 
by it, might from ſome I 
cy and Repletion of hot Juices * 
raiſed into thoſe Emotions, which 
are ſometimes called Hyſterical, or 
by the Name of Furor Uterine. 
Chorion, is the outer Membrane 
that involes the Fætus: It is pretty 
thick, and a little rough on its Out- 
fide, to which the Placenta ad- 


Choreider, from the former Deri- 


vati and d., Forma, 
is the foldi ee 
tery in the . 


Glandula Pinealis. 2 
Tunica, which makes the Apple ple of 
the Eye, is alſo ſo called, 
ure. 

Chronick Diftemper, from = 
Tempus, Time, is a 
or Length, and is the Conſequence of 
ſome natural Defect in the Conſli- 
tution, or an irregular Way of liv- 


| — Aſthma's, and the 


Chryſanthemum : All Plants may 
be ſo called, that blow with a yel. 
low Flower, from 5, Aurum, 
Gold, and avbog, Floſs, a Flower. 

Chry ems, from xęiena, Undin, 
_— Anciently Children were 
anointed as ſoon as born, with 
ſome aromatick z and 
upon the Head they wore an anom- 
ted Cloth till they were Judged 
ſtrong enough to endure Baptiim: 
after which that Cloth was left off ; 
ſo that between the Birth till then, 
was accounted a particular Period 
of the Child's Life, deemed a State 
of Unction; and hence our Bills of 
Mortality ſcem to derive their Di- 
ſlinction of Chryſoms, for all who 
dic before they are baptized. 


Chyle, 


= wy WW WU 


yy 
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Chyle, is that Juice which the 
Food is immediately converted into 


b —_— ; which ſee. 
, cation. See Digeſtion. 
try, A Term, or the Name 
RN - 
deſi a Secret, 
9 been fa- 
vour d with a full genuine De- 
finition or iption of it. Tis 
no leſs than the moſt valuable and 
Philoſophy : yet hamefuly dif 
Philoſophy : yet e iſ- 
eſteemed and trampled upon by 
thoſe who are perfect Strangers to 
its wonderful Productions Uſes. 
"Tis in itſelf the Art of ing 
all the known Bodies of our Globe 
in ſuch proper Veſſels by means of 
certain A 


gents, and particularly 


Fire, as to render the Phenomena i 


manifeſt to the Senſes. They who 
defire to ſee how a falſe chymical 


Philoſophy, with all its A 
hath been ged, uſeful 
Knowledge advanced in its Stead, 
may conſult Dr. Friend” s Prele&iones 


Chymica. But whoever deſires to 


know what the Art of Chymiſtry 
really is, both in the Theory and 
the Practice, may conſult the learn- 
ed Boerhave's wonderful Perform- 
ance on that term'd Inftitu- 
tiones Chymice. 1 

„ox , xa, 

r 


biſco, to is an 
of the ky -lids, which turns out 
their Inſide to Sight. 
Cicatricala, is that little whitiſh 
Speck in the Coat of the Yolk of 
an Egg, in which the firſt C 
towards the Formation of 


Greatrize, ſignifies to apply ſuch 
cers or Wounds, as 
heal and skin them over; and hence 
Greatrix, is the Scar or Mark left 
upon healing a Wound or Ulcer. 
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Ventricle ; (for the tendinous 
which is at the Mouth of the Cava, 
om returning into it) w at 
L In 
the Syſtole of the right Ventricle 
the Blood is thruſt into the — 

WE * 


In the Syfole of this Ventricle the 
Blood is thruſt into the Aorta, (for 
it cannot return into the Ear, 
cauſe of the YValuulz mitrales ) which 
carries it thro” all the Body. Now 
the Aorta when it comes out of the 


Heart, aſcends a little upwards, and 
then turns downwards from the de- 
ſcending Trunk, for - the Reaſon 
already given ; and from the upper 
Side of this Turning, the cerwical 
and axillary Veſſels do ariſe : by 
this Artifice the Blood collides a- 
= the Sides of the Aorta, its 
orce is broken, Part of it is taken Lungs 
in by the Mouths of the aſcending 
Branches; but its greateſt Part s 
directed downwards. 
But in order to conſider how the 
Blood circulates in the Fætus, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that in the 
right Ear, or the lower Side of the 
Protuberance of the Cæva, juit op- 
poſite to the Mouth of the Cava 
aſcendens, there is a Hole called 


— "EAN IRE 
. — — — — — - 
= — — — 


— 
— -- 
— -- 


—  —O—_ 
* 


— 


ſo favourable for its I > 


Lungs, makes it off at right 
Angles, and 22 it dries up. 

now the Pulmonary Vein be- 
ing diſtended wich a greater Quanti- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— — 
—ů— 


Foramen Ovale, which opens into 
the Vena Pulmonalis ; this Hole has 
a Valve which ſuffers the Blood to 
enter the Vein, but hinders it from 
coming back again. There is like- 
wiſe a P or Canal which runs 
from the Trunk of the Aeta Pul- 
monalis, to the Trunk of the Avrta. 
Now the Blood which comes from 
the Placenta, by the Umbilical Vein, 
into the Vena Porte, is ſent into the 
Cava by a Canal which 

ſtraight from the Trunk of the Per- 
ta to the Trunk of the Cava in the 
Liver. This aſcends the Vena ca- 


va, and is directly thrown through 


ty of Blood which it receives from 
the Lungs, the Valve of the Fe- 
ramen Ovale is preſſed cloſe to its 
Sides, denying a Paſſage to the 
Blood from the Cava to be mixed 
with the reſt of the Blood, ſo that 
by this Contrivance, the Blood which 
comes from the Vena cada deſcen- 
dens, paſſes only thro* the Left Ven- 
tricle, whilſt the Blood which comes 
from the Cava aſcendens paſſes only 
thro? the right Ventricle. 

From the whole of the foregoing 
it appears, that both Auricles con- 
he at the ſame time, as likewiſe 
do the Ventricles ; and that _ 


CI 
the Auricles are contracted, the 
Ventricles are dilated, and vice ver- 


fa. To account for this alternate 


Motion of the Auricles and Ven- 
tricles of the Heart, it is 

to conſider, that the Contraction 
of all the Muſcles is cauſed by the 


Influx of Blood and animal Spirits 


into the Cavities of their Fibres ; and 
therefore whenever this ceaſeth, the 
Contraction of the Muſcles likewiſe 
ceaſeth ; or the Swelling of the Fi- 
bres abating, they may be reduced 
by — ſmall Force to the ſame 
Lengt were before their Con- 
traction, which alone is their natural 
State, the other being entirely cauſed 
by an external Force. If therefore 
there be an equal and centinued 
Influx of animal Spirits, the Con- 
traction of the Muſcles will likewiſe 
1 and continual; and if — 
nflux is unequal and interrupt 
the . will be the ſame. 
What this Influx is, will beſt be 
learned from the Action of ſuch 
Muſcles as have no niſt, and 
over which the Will has but a ſmall 
Influence; the moſt principal of 
which are the Heart, and the Muſ- 
cles that dilate the Breaſt in Inſpira- 
tion. Now both theſe are alter- 
nately contracted and dilated; and 
conſequently the Blood, or animal 
Spirits, do not flow continually into 
their Fibres, but at ſome Intervals of 
Time to which theſe ContraQtions 
anſwer. That they have no antago- 
niſt Muſcles, is evident to every one 
who is acquainted with the ſtructure 
of the Body ; for the Muſcles which 
in a quick Expiration accelerate the 
Motion of the Ribs downwards, are 
ſo weak as to be of no moment; and 
that the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere 
upon the Surface of our Bodies can- 
not ſupply the Place of antagoniit 
Muſcles, is a to any one 


who couliders, that the Air within 


3 
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us is always in /Equilibrio with the 
Air without us ; and conſequently 
the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere can 
neither promote or retard the Con- 
traction of the Thorax, or the Di- 
latation of the Heart; and there 
being no other thing which can in- 
fluence them, their alternate Con- 
tractions and Dilatations muſt be 
owing to the Influx of Blood or 
animal Spirits. There are indeed 
other Muſcles which have no Anta- 
goniſts, ſuch as the Sphin&er Gulæ, 
Ami, and Veſcæ, which we do not 
obſerve to be thus alternately con- 
tracted and dilated : but the Reaſon 
of this is, becauſe their Force is 
very weak, and conſequently their 
Contraction ſmall, and differing ſo 
= from their Relaxation, as to 

imperceptible to us; and 

in 0 Courſe of — 
they act no otherwiſe than the Fi- 
bres of the Arteries do, which when 
they are dilated by the Blood, con- 
tract again by their natural Elaſtici- 
ty. It may perhaps be objected, 
that when one Side of the Face is 
ſtruck with a Palſy, the other is 
conſtantly and inceſſantly convulſed; 
and that there fore the Influx of the 
Blood and Spirits muſt be continual. 
But to this it may be anſwered, that 
when the Swelling which cauſeth 
the Contraction of the Fibres, ſub- 
fideth, and the Muſcles are relaxed ; 
they will ſtill be ſhortened, till by 
ſome ſmall Power they are pulled 
out to their natural Length; which 
being here wanting, and one Con- 
traction preſently following another, 
that Side of the Face will always ap- 
pear as inceſſantly convulſive. But 
the natural Bent of the Ribs is 
downwards, by which the intercoſtal 
Muſcles are ſtretched out again, as 
well az by the weak Force of their 
few Antagoniſts. And when the 


Fibres of the Heart are relaxed, 
G they 
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they are, by the Influx of the Blood 
into the Auricles and Ventricles, 
diſtended again by the next Con- 
traction Ea that the Muſcles are 
not in a perpetual Stare of Con- 
traction, will likewie appear from 
the Nature of the Cauſe of their 
Contraction, which without doubt 
is the Rare faction of the Blood and 
Spirits in the Cavities of the muſ- 
cular Fibres. Now of whatever 
Nature this Rare faction is conceived 
to be, it can be but temporary, and 
muſt quickly ceaſe in fuch a ſmall 
tity of Fluids, as the Fibres of 

a Muſcle, or rather as one Veſicle 
of a Fibre is capable of receiving at 
a Time. Nor will it be of any uſe 
to affirm that there is a conſtant 
ly of freſh Blood and Spirits, 
which keep up the conſtant Inflati- 
on of the Fibres ; for this Inflation 
being cauſed by the Preſſure of the 
fy d Fluids againſt the Sides of 
the Fibres, whilſt this Preſſure con- 
tinues, the ve Motion of the 
Fluids thro the Fibres muſt be at a 
Stop, nor can they move forward 
again, till the Rare faction begins to 
abate, that is, till the Fibres are re- 
laxed; and conſequently the Con- 
traction or Action of the Muſcles 
muſt ceaſe, before freſh Blood can 
be rarified. Both Blood and Spirits 
being then neceſſary for the Infla- 
tion of the Muſcles, and we being 
fure the Blood moves with a conti- 
nual Stream, the animal Spirits muſt 
only drop from the Nerves into the 
muſcular Fibres, and there rarify 
the Blood after the manner to be 
_— lained about muſcular Motion, 
which ſee. When a Drop falls, the 
Fibres are preſently inflated, and 
the Muſcle contrafied, as ſoon as 
the Rarefaction of the Blood is over, 
the Muſcle is relaxed till the next 
Drop falls from the Nerves, by 
which it is contracied again. Thus 
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the Syſtole and Diaſtole of the 
Heart regularly follow one another; 
and this being firſt clearly under- 
ſtood, it will be eaſy to give a Rea- 
ſon why the Auricles are conſtantly 
contracted when the Ventricles are 
dilated, and the Ventricles contrac- 


ted when the Auricles are 


notwithſtanding they have all the 
ſame Nerves and Veſſels : 
For ſuppoſe all of them full of Blood, 
before the Heart begins to beat, and 


that the Auricles Ventricles are 
ready to — at the fame time, 
yet becauſe the Strength of the Ven- 
tricles 1s much er than that of 
the Auricles, will contract; 
and by their Contraction hinder that 
of the Auricles, which endeavour 
likewiſeto expel the Blood by which 
they are di but cannot per- 
form it till the Relaxation of the 
Ventricles makes room for its Re- 
ception ; and thus their Motions 
neceſſarily become alternate, with- 
out which there could be no Circu- 
_ 1 Fibre. 
irculation, in Chymiſtry, is 
when one Body, commonly called 
a blind Head, is inverted into ano- 
ther in which there is Matter to be 
digeſted by Heat; whereby what 
the Heat raiſes is collected, and a- 
ain falls down into the Veſſel 
— N it came, ſo that the 
eſt are hereby not loſt, 
which otherwiſe would fly away. 
Circumambient, ſignifies encom- 
round; ſo thoſe Bodies that 
ie round another are thus called; 
but the Body of Air encom 


ect, on this Globe, is more 
eſpecially called the Circumam- 
bient. 


ſometimes applied to Mountebanks, 
and ſuch as vend Medicines in that 
Manner about the _— 
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Cirri, in Potany, are thoſe fine 
Strings or Hairs, by which ſome 
Plants 2 — = their 

rt, as Ivy, e like. 
eee, is the ſame as Her- 
ma variceſa, which P. Ammianus 
deſcribes to be a Multitude of Va- 
rices in the Teſticles, which pro- 
digiouſly increaſe their Bulk, and 
hinder their natural Offices ; and 
ſometimes make Caſtration neceſ- 


, Ga, or Ciftus ; thus our 

ons call thoſe 'Tumours where 

the obſtructed Matter collects as in 

a Bag, which may be all taken out 
at once. 

Claret was the Name of a Wine 
impregnated with Aromaticks, which 
was ſometimes alſo call'd Hippocras, 
or Vinum becauſe 
firſt preſcribed by Hippocrates ; but 
it i no- out of Uſe. Rulandus 
alſo makes it a Name for the white 
of an Egg, but preſent Uſage does 
not raftfy fach an Interpretation. 

Clarification, 4 * is the 
fining Liquors from their fer 
Parts, and Þ y done 2 
ing up with the whites of Eggs, De- 
coctions and turbid Liquors into a 
Froth ; which upon boiling will en- 
tangle the groſſer Parts, and carry 
them up to the Top in a tough 
Scum ; which is either taken off 
wita a S or ſeparated by a 
Flannel - Bag, called Ezppocretes's 


Sleeve. Another Way alſo is by 


ſtanding in a convenient Veſſel to 
ſuffer the groſſer Parts to ſettle, and 
which 1s alſo ſometimes promoted 
by a Mixture of ſuch Matter as will 
give what ſhould ſettle a greater 
eight, and make it fall ſooner, as 
in diſtill'd Waters, which are milky, 
fine Sugar, with a few Grains of 
will carry down the oily 

Parts; and leave the reſt clear; and 
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this is generally called Depura- 


fron. 

Clawellati cineres, the ſame as 
Pot-Afpes ; which fee. 
 Clawiculz, or Channel-bones, ars 
two in number, fituated at the Baſis 
* above the —_— 
on e; are | 
and ſmall ; at _ ed hes — 
joined to the Production of the 
Scapula called Acromium, by the Ar- 
ticulation called Synchondrofis ; at 
the other End, to the upper End of 
the Sternum by the Articulation cal- 
led Arthrodia ; they are crooked 
like the Letter 8, for the Paſſage of 
the Veſſels which paſs under them, 
and to facilitate the Motion of the 
Arms. Their Subſtance is ſpongi- 
ous, which renders them ſo eaſy to 
be broke, and the ſooner to be 
united when broken. Their Uſe is 
to ſuſtain the Scapula to which the 
Arms are articulated. And becauſe 
the pectoral Muſcle which pulls the 
Arms acroſs the Breaſt, is inſerted 
near the upper cud of the Humerus ; 
therefore if the Clavicule did not 
keep the Scapula, to which the Head 
of the Humerus is joined, always at 
an equal Diſtance from the Ster- 
mu, the upper part of the Arm, and 
not the Hand muſt have been pulled 
forv-2rds. The young Shoots alſo, 
by which Vines lay hold of their 
Support, as with Hands, are ſigni- 
fied by this Term. 1 

Clawis, ſignifies a Key, or 
Inſtrument & that Vie; Wherefore 
ſome Phyſicians give this Name to 
a Pain in a mall Part of the Head 
commonly a little above the Eyes, 
which ſeems as if that Part was 
bored through as with an Auger ; 
and Dr. Sydenbam calls ſuch a Pain 
on the Top of the Head in Hy- 
ſterical Perſons, Clavis Hiftericus. 
Some _—_— alſo, from the on 

2 . 


eL 
of this Inſtrument, apply it to many 
things, to which they aſcribe ſtrange 
Virtues, in opening or unlocking 
other Subſtances. he 4 
dra, commo gnifies a 
FN nt. to meaſure Time by 
the running of Sand out of one 
Glaſs into another; but Paracelſus 
uſes it for an Inſtrument to convey 
Steams into the Womb. 
ClimaFerical Years, are certain 
obſervable Years which are ſuppofed 
to be attended with ſome confide- 
rable Change in the Body ; as the 
7th Year ; the 21ſt, made up of 
three times ſeven ; the 49th, made 
up of ſeven times ſeven ; the 63d, 
being nine times ſeven ; and the 
81ſt, which is nine times nine; 
which two laſt are called the 
Climactericks. Aulus Gellius tells 
us, that this Whimſy firſt came 
from the Caldeant, from whom it 
is very probable to have come to 
Pythagoras, who was very fond of 
the Number Seven, and uſed much 
to talk of it in his Philoſophy. 
Climate, 15 a Space on the ter- 
reſtrial Globe, comprehended be- 
tween two Circles parallel to the 
Equator ; ſo that from the Begin- 
ning of one Climate to that of ano- 
ther next to it, there is half an 
Hour's Difference in the longeſt 
Summer's Day; theſe are alſo di- 
vided into Parallels, which is juſt 
half ſo much ; but the former is 
ſmall enough to diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ferent Conſtitution and Tempera- 
ments of Air, which this Term is 


generally uſed to expreſs. 
Clinoides, are four Proceſſes in 
the Inſide of the Os S des, form- 


ing a Cavity called Cella turcica, in 


the Middle of that Bone in which led 


—_ ** 3 
nick, is generally uſed to ſigni- 
fy a Quack, or rather an Empirical 
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Nurſe, who to have learn- 
ed the Art of curing Diſeaſes from 
Attendance upon Sick, from 
xAivn, Lefus, a Bed. 

Clitoris, is a long and round Bo- 
dy in the Fo of the Vulva, 
naturally about the Bigneſs of the 
Umwula ; it lies within the Skin; nor 
"ap any Part of it appear 2 

„except its Extremity, W 15 
cover'd with a Folding of the Skin, 
made by the Union of the Nymphe, 
call'd its Præputium. The Subſtance 
of the C7itoris is compoſed of two 
2 Bodies, ſuch as thoſe of 

125 they riſe diſtinctly from 
the lower Part of the Os Pubis, and 

ing one another, unite and 
rm the ag > the _—_ whoſe 
Extremity, which is of an exquiſite 
Senſe, is called Glans. The two 
ſpongy Bodies before they unite, 
are called the Cura clitoridis, and 
are twice as as the Body of the 
Clitoris. It has two Maſcles which 
ariſe from the Protuberance of the 
| mag and are inſerted into its 
pohgy Bodies. They ereQ the 
Clitoris in Coition, the ſame 
Manner as the Muſcles of the Yard 
do erect the Yard It has Vems 
and Arteries from the Hæmorrboidal 
Veſſels and the Pudenda ; and Nerves 
from the Intercoſtals, which are 
likewiſe diftributed all the 
Parts of the Vulva. 

Chyſſus, is a Term anci uſed 
by the Chymiſts for Medicines made 
by the Re-union of different Prin- 
ciples, as Oil, Salt, and Spirit, by 
long Digeſtion ; but it is not now 
prattiſed, and ſo the Term is al- 


* 2 Clyſmus, cal 
Clyfeer, or „ Cal- 
15 2 from the Goa 

nec, which ſtrictly fignifies 

Injection of a Liquor into 1. Part, 

to waſh or dleaaſe it ; but 1 
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hath now conſined this Term to an 
Injection into the Fundament, to 
procure Stool. 

Coacus, or Caan, is frequently 
applied ro Hippocrates, or any thing 
relating to him or his Writings, 
from his being born in the Iſland of 
Cos, or Coos. 

Coagulation, from con, and ago, 
to drive together, is ſuch a Change 
made in a Fluid, as is the curdling 
of Milk, whereby ſome more viſcid 
Parts form Coaleicencies, and leave 
the reſt thinner and more fluid. 
Whence, 

Coaleſcence, or Coalition, is the 

ering together and uniting into 
a ſenſible Maſs, thoſe minute Par- 
ticles of a Fluid which were before 
not diſcernable in it. See Prop. 16, 
under Particle. 

_ Coaltern Fevers, are ſuch as when 
two come together periodically, the 
one invades as * oes off 
alternately. See Bellini of Fevers. 

Cobalt, is a poiſonous or corroſive 
metalline Recrement, containing 
either or Silver; the ſame 


as native 
ſignifies ſtrickly 


— 1 but by the Co 
rain or : but by c- 
cas Guidius, uſed to be only under- 
ſtood the IF. which grew 
plentifully in the Iſle of Grzides, in 
the Time of Hippocrates. 

Cocciferous, from Coccus a Berry, 
and fero, to bear; all thoſe Plants 
or Trees are ſo called which have 
Berries. 

Coccygis Os; ſee Coxe Os, and 
Pertebre. 

Coccigeus, is a Muſcle of the 
Os Coccygis ariſing partly tendinous, 
and partly fleſhy, from 'the acute 
Proceſs of the Os Iſchium, between 
the Li that reaches from 
thence to the Os Sacrum, and one 
of the Heads of the Gemini: from 


a narrow Beginning it gradually 
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dilates itſelf into a thin fleſhy , 
interſperſed with ſome lt on 
Fibres. It is inſerted into the whole 
Length of the Os Coccygis laterally. 

Cochlea, is the laſt Cavity of tue 
Ear, and reſembles the Shell of a 
Snail, which it ſignifies. Its Canal, 
which winds in a ſpiral Line, is di- 
vided into two, the upper and lower 
by a thin ſpiral Lamina, of which 
that Part next the Axis is bony, but 


extremely brittle, and that next the 


outer Shell is membranous, appear- 
1 of the Audito- 
ry Nerve. Theu Canal opens 
into the 7 „ the lower 
into the Veſtibulum. This is nar- 
rower than that, 8 towards 
the Baſis of a Cochlea, where each 
is about a Line wide, and the Baſis 
itſelf is about four Lines diameter. 

Cochlea, a Screw, one of the me- 
chanical. Powers, defined a right 
Cylinder cut into a furrow'd Spiral : 
There are two Kinds hereof, the 
Male and Female, the former bei 
cut convex, ſo that its T 
riſe outwards, but the latter chan- 
nel'd on its concave Side, ſo as to 
receive the former, and fall in with 
the Threads thereof. 

Co#ion, Concoction or Digeſti- 
on. The Ancients diſtinguiſhed 
Concoction into ſeveral Stages, but 
not with any good Reaſon; there 
being no Dilierence in any thing 
eſſential thereunto. The Office of 
the firſt Paſſages indeed, oy be 
more particularly aſſi to Con- 
coction of the ＋ ox ood, the 
Recrements of which are thrown 
off by the Emunctories; and 
of the Arteries and leſſer Veſſels to 
the Blood only, which lets. off its 
Recrements by ſmaller Outlets, and 
chiefly by the Pores of the Skin : 
but there is nothing materially dif- 
ferent in either of theſe Operations, 
only the former is more cuſtomarily 
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termed Conco&ion, and the latter 
Digeſtion, tho* the laſt is alſs * 


be, or however occaſioned, which 
is made in the crude Matter of a 
Diſtemper, whereby it is either fit- 
ted for a Dif , or rendered 
harmleſs to the This is often 
brought about by Nature, as we 
ſpezk, that is, by the Vis Yite, or 
the Diſpoſition or natural 'Tendency 
of the Matter itfelf, or elſe by pro- 

r Remedies, which may ſo alter 
its Bulk, Figare, Coheſion, or 2 
it a particular De ermination, ſo as 
to prevent any further ill Effects, or 
drive it quite out of the Body. Aud 
that Time of a Diſeaſe wherein this 
Action is performing, is called its 
State of Cottion. 

Cocculus Indicus, is a — . 
narcotick Berry, known moſtly now 
to Poachers, who have got a 'Trick 
of intoxicatiag Fiſh therewith, ſo as 
to take them out of the Water with 
their Hands ; for which Reaſon they 
are called Baccæ Piſcatoriæ, Fiſhers 

3 

Codia, in Botany, ſignifies the 

Top or Head of = 4 Plant, but is 


by way of Preheminence attributed pe 


to the Poppy ; wherefore the Syrup 
made therewith is called Diacaaium, 
from d., cum, with, and rise, 
the Poppy -head. | 
Cadleſcelæ, ſo Fallapius calls ve- 
nereal Buboes in the Groin. 
Corum. See Cæcum inteſtinum. 
3 2 xo7A®-, cu, hol- 
low, ines any Cavity. Hence 
Geller dere). The firſt Lage 
Artery ſo called, which is detach- 
ed from the deſcending Trunk of 
the Aorta into the Abddmen. It di- 
vides into two Branches, the one 
on the right, the other on the left, 
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of which the firſt gives the ( 
dextra, which goes to the Stomach ; 
the Ciſtica, which to the Gall- 
bladder, the Epiplois dextra to the 
Omentum, the inteſtinalis to the 
Duodenum, and to a Part of the Je- 
junum, the Gaſtro-Epiplois to the Sto- 
mach, to the Omentum, and ſome 
Branches to the Liver, which enter 
the Capſula communis to accom 

the Branches of the Vena Porta: The 
left Branch of the Cæliaca gives the 
Gaftrica dextra, which is alio 

on the Stomach, the Epiflois fraiſtra 
to the Omentum, and the Splenica to 
the Subſtance of the Spleen. 

Celiac Paſſion, allo for the ſame 
Renton is uſed to expreſs a Diar- 
rhea, ora Flux that ariſes from the 
Indigeſtion or Putrefaction of Food 
in the Stomach and Bowels, where- 
by the Aliment comes away little al- 
tered from what it was when eaten, 
8 like corrupted ſtinging 
Fleſh. 

C obebation, is the ing any 
diſtilled Liquor again upon what it 

was drawn from, or freſh In- 

gredients of the ſame kind to have 
it the more impregnated with their 
Virtues. 

Cobeſion, from con and here, 
to ſtick together. This is a Pro- 
rty of Matter that has taken up 
a great deal of Lime, and a 
many Volames to explain, and but 
with little Satisfaction, until the 
Dawn of a new Phi y, and a 
better Way of Reaſoning, from Sir 
Jaac Newton. And becauſe it is of 
the moſt Conſequence to be under- 
ood of any one thing within the 
Compaſs of Phy/icks, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to take iome Pains in its Ex- 
plication. The famous Bernouls, 
in his Book de Grawitate Mtberis, 
endeavours to account- for this from 
the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, and 


gthens Conjecture hn 
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known of the Cohe- 
fion of two well poliſh'd Marbles 
together, which will notwithitand- 
ing very eaſily and ſpecdily fall 

under, when put into the exhauſt- 
ed Receiver, waere the external Preſ- 
ſure of the Air is taken off: and to 
this umform Preſſure it is corjec- 
tured, that all Parts and Parcels of 
Matter upon the Earth are kept to- 
getnher in the Form under which 
they exiſt. But how ſatisfactorily 
ſoever this may account for the Co- 
heſion or Union of Compoiitious, 
or greater Collections and Parcels 
of Matter, yet it is wanting in thoſe 
minute Contacts of leſſer Bodies, 
ſome of which cohere with a Force 
ſo much greater than the Preſſure 
upon them can be imagined to in- 
fluence; and on which Cohceſion, 
the different s of Solidity and 
Flaxility do ſo depend, that there 
is a Neceſſity of Recourſe to ſome 
other Cauie. And this Sir aac 
Newton has taught to be a Property 
in all Matter, which he calls Attrac- 
tion, ( waich ſee; ) whereby the 
Particles of all Bodies do draw one 
another with a certain Force, which 
acts moſt intenſly when the Particles 
touch one another. Dr. Cheyne, 
upon this Theory, further takes in- 
to Confideration the Plainneſs of the 
Surfaces of the cohering Parts of 
Matter, in order to account for 
this Property ; which indeed ſeems 
a — Requiſite. He thinks 
we may ſuppoſe ſome of the pri- 
mary Atoms of Matter of which 
Bodies are. conſtituted, to be ter- 
minated with plain Surfaces on all 
Sides, and ſuch produce Bodies of 
the ſtricteſt and firmeſt Coheſion : 
others may be terminated partly 
with Curve as well as y with 
plain Surfaces, and theſe combin'd 
may produce Bodies of a middle 
Degree of Coheſion; and ſuch as 
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have Surfaces entirely Curves may 
produce Fluids, &c. But this alone 
will not do, for tho' it will bri 
Bodies to immediate ContaR, it will 
not keep them there, nor hinder 
them from being ſeparated by any 
Force, how ſoever : And the 
Fluids which iurround our Globe, as 
the Particles of Light and Air, will 
get in between the Surfaces of Bo- 

ics when they are at any Diſtance 
greater than the Diameters of the 
conſtituent Particles of thoſe Fluids, 
and ſo by their lateral Preſſure will 
de ſtroy the Efficacy of the attractive 
Force by which Bodies cohere : 
For ſince Light and Bodies act mu- 
tually upon one another, and that 
the Particles of Air endeavour to 
recede one from another, they will 
render that Part of Attraction where- 
X Bodies cohere, altogether inſen- 
ible at any Diſtance greater than 
the Length of the Diameters of the 
Particles of theſe Fluids: ſo that 
the Force by which Bodies cohere, 
cannot act but at very ſmall Diſ- 
tances ; and is much greater in im- 
mediate Contact, than at any Diſ- 
tance, how ſmall ſoever. 

Coincident, from con 8 incido, 
to fall in together. Thoſe 8 
toms or Sigh of a Diſeaſe — 4 
called . not to be relyed on 
ſeparately, but in Conjunction a- 
mount to a Diſcovery of the Diſ- 
eaſe. The Pulſe is alſo ſaid to co- 
incide, when a Stroke s be- 
yond tion, and is by Galen 
oppoſed to a deficient Pulſe. Co- 
incident, is alſo by phyſical Writers 
uſed in much the ſame Senſe as the 
former Part of the Explanation to 
the foregoing Term. 

Coitus, ſignifies ſtrictly the Con- 
junction of Male and Female in the 
Act of Generation ; whence ſome 
Chymiſts uſe it for the Union of 
ſome Subſtances with one another 
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by Incorporation or Mixture ; and 
Scribonius Largus particularly ex- 
preſſes by it, the boiling up diffe- 
rent things into a Conſiſtence for 
Plaiſters. 

Colcathar, is the dry Subſtance 
which remains after Ditlillation, 
but commonly meant of the Caput 
Mortuum of 1 

Cala, is one of the primary Qua- 
lities of Bodies, and Puch a = 
of the minute Parts of any Body, in 
which are more ſlowly or 
feintly agitated than thoſe of the 
Organs of Feeling; ſo that it is 
only a relative T erm, the fame Bo- 
dy being liable to be pronounced 
hot or cold as its Particles are in a 
greater or lefſer Motion than thoſe 
of the ſenſatory Organs. As for 
the Diſputes concerning its poſitive 
and privative Nature, and ſuch like 
uſeleis Diſtinctions, they are not 
worth examining. Sec 138 

Cella, nina, Gluten, ſigniſies 
any Thing glutinous; whence the 
Iſinglaſs is called Ichebyacolla, from 
i xbos, Piſcis, a Fiſh, and the for- 
mer, becauſe it is a Glue made from 
the Fleſh of a F ſh. And hence 

Colleticus, is uſed by ſome Wri- 
ters to expreſs any thing which 
hath a glutinous Faculty. 

Colletiion of Humours, is when the 
Matter of a Diieaſe or pure pus, 
comes together ſlowly, and is de- 


porn by Degrees upon any Part; 
ut 


when the {ame thing happens of 
a ſudden, tis called a Fluxion of 


Humours. 

Colliciæ, is uſed by Steno, de 
Muſe. & Gland. for the Carunculæ 
Lachrymales ; which ſee. 

Colliquamentum, is a Term firſt 
made uſe of by Dr. Harvey, in his 
Application of it to the firſt Rudi- 
ments of an Embryo in Generation. 

Colliquatien, is the melting of a- 


py thing whatſoever by Heat ; but 
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is more particularly uſed to expreſs 
ſuch a "Temperament or Diſpoſnion 
of the animal Fluids as proceeds 
from a lax Compage, and wherem 
they flow off thro' the ſecretory 
Glands, and particularly thro'ꝰ thoje 
of the Skin, faſter than they ougnt ; 
which occaſions Fluxes of many 
Kinds, but moſtly profuſe, greaſy, 
clammy Sweats. 'I he Remedy of 
this is in giving a better Conſiſtence 
to the Juices by Balſamicks and Ag- 
288 and hardening the Solids 
y Subaſtringents. Hence a 

Colliquative Fever, is ſuch an one 
as is attended with a Diarrhea, or 
profuſe Sweats, from too lax a 
Contexture of the Fluids. 

Collifion, from collide, to ſlide 
together, or againſt one another ; 
is ſuch a Motion of two or more 
Bodies, as is in contrary Direction, 
whereby they meet and claſh, ſo as 
to break off ſometimes ſome Parts 
of each other. , 30 

Collum, ſignifies proper y 
the „. the Neck : And 
the Pagina, and opening into the 
Womb, is ſometimes d Collum 
Uteri. 

( ollyrium, from xn, inhiben, 
to check, and sds, Fluxio, a De- 
fluxion : is a Medicine to check a- 
ny Fluxion of Humours, of which 
there were anciently two Forms, one 
dry, like a Lozenge, ſometimes 
diſtinguiſhed by the Rs of Sief, 
and the other Liquid : But Cuſtom 
now applies this Term only to 
particular Applications for the Eyes. 

Colon : J his is the greateſt and 
wideſt of all the Inteſtines, and 
about eight or nine Hands breadth 
long. It begins where the Linn 
ends, in the Cavity of the Os Iliun 
on the right Side; from thence aſ- 
cending by the Kidney on the ſame 
Side, it paſſes under the concave Side 


of the Liver, to which it is ſome- 
tunes 
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times tied, as likewiſe, to the Gall- 
bladder, which tinges it yellow in 
that Place ; then it runs under the 
Bottom of the Stomach to the 
Spleen in the left Side, to which it 
is alſo knit ; from thence it turns 
down to the left Kidney ; and thence 
paſſing in form of an &, it terminates 
at the upper Part of the Os Sacrum 
in the Rectum. At the Beginning of 
this Gut there is a Valve formed by 
the Production of the inmoſt Coat 
of the Inteſtines in this Place; it 
hinders the Excrements which are 
once fallen into the Colon from re- 
turning again to the 7/izm. It has 
a ſtrong Li t, which running 
along its upper Side from the 1/izm 
to the Rectum, ſtre s it againſt 
the Weight of the Excrements, and 
draws it together into Cells, which 
with the Valuulæ Connidentes retard 
the Paſſages of the Excrements, that 
we may not be continually obliged 
to go to Stool. The fleſhy Fibres 
of its ſecond Coat are greater and 


ſtronger than thoſe of the other In- the 


teſtines, becauſe a greater Strength 
is requiſite to cd os Excrements 
to aſcend. The chief Deſign of 
the Colon's ſurrounding the Abdo- 
men, and with the ReAfum touching 
all the Parts contained in it, ſeems 
to be, that by immediate Fomenta- 
tion with Clyſters, we might eaſe 
them of their Malidies. 
Colour, is a very conſiderable Phæ- 
nomenon in Nature that has long per- 
lexed Philoſophers to account for; 
t as far as our Senſes and Capa- 
cities of Reaſoning therefrom will 
conduct us in the Properties and 
any of ſuch minute Parts of 
atter as are herein concerned, Sir 
Jſaac Newton ſeems to have carried 
us : His Diſcoveries hereupon are 
to this Effect. 1. That Light con- 
liſts of an infinite Number of Rays, 
Tright-lined and parallel, but of dif 
ferent Degrees of Refrangibility 
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when meeting with a different Me- 
dium. 2. Each Ray according to its 
Degree of Refrangibility, when ſo 
refracted, appears to the Eye of a 
— Colour. 3. „ leaſt re- 
ible Rays of a Scar- 
let, . moſt 1 a — of a 
Violet - blue, the in iate pro- 
ceeding from Scarlet to yellowiſh, 
then to Light- green, and ſo to blue. 
2 
e 
are not only the — 2 2 
lours of Red Yellow, Green, Blue, 
but alſo all the inter- mediate of Red 
to Yellow, of Yellow toGreen, &c. 


differing as the Degrees of Sound 


from grave to acute ; in which there 
are not only the Notes of common 
Denomination, but alſo indefinite 
inter-mediate of Sounds, 
which are as diſtin different Sounds 
as the other. $5. Whiteneſs (ſuch 
as the Sun's Light appears) contain- 
ks all a r of = angi — 

„is conſequently made 
8 on 6. 
—_ or hom pos DINED are 
uch as are pro y homoge- 
neal Light 5 Rays, that have the 
ſame Degree of Refrangibility ; and 
mixt Colours are ſuch as are = 
duced by Rays of different Refran- 
gibllity 7. Rays of the ſame Re- 

gibility produce the ſame Co- 
lour, which Colour is not alterable 
by repeated Refractions, only made 
more ftrong or faint, as the Rays 
are united or ſcattered. 8. All Bo- 
dies a of this or that Colour, 
according as their Surfaces are adap- 
ted to refle& only the Rays of ſuch 


a Colour, or (at leaſt) in more Plen- 
ty than the reſt. 
' Calophonia, or according to Scri- 


bonius Largus, Colofonia, is now 
commonly uſed for any Pitch or 
Roſin, made by the Exhalation or 
drawing off the thinner Parts of 
terebinthinous Juices ; * 
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e ee 
cofa : but the Ancients, on frequenty ke n ben: 
Galen, ſeemed to frightſul Dream. 


2 by it a ſoft Kind of 
Maſtich, from Chis, probably the 
fame as our Chio Turpentine 

Colofirum, is the firſt Milk in 
the Breaſts after Delivery, according 

to ſome Authors; but Bartholine 
33 made by 
the Solution of Turpentine with the 
Volk of an Egg. 

Calubrina, the Biſtort, or Snake - 
8 is ſometimes ſo called; and 


Calubrinum Li 


, is ſometimes 
applied to the © -Root that we 
have from Vi , becauſe of its 


'd Virtues "again the Bite 
an Poiſon of 
Calum, is uſed "xp TI of fies 
Liquids, as Cribram is of Solids, 
, every one _— 
e me 
« Chymiſts have . 


it ſtand for ſeveral of their Prep: 
tions, from ſome ima 
neſs 'of their Virtues to thoſe of 
this Bird. 

Collaumella, is ſometimes a 
to an Inflammation of the Uwz/a, 
when it is extended in Length like 
a little Column. 


Commetica, the ſame as from, 
or Ars fucalis, are ſuch Things 
which give Beauties not before in 
being, as Paints to the Face ; dif- 
tering from Coſmeticks, which are 
_ to preſerve Beauties already 
in 

Communicant, is by Bellini ap- 

ied to Fevers of two Kind: «AiiQ- 
ing the fame Perſon, Wuereim as 


Completion, i is by the ancient Wri- 
ters uled in various Acceptations ; 
but latterly it ſignifies wy the ſame 
as a Plethora ; which ſee 

penn, cow erally ſagni- 

emperament ; 


a we Go fuck x one of» om 
ne, a phlegmatick, or a chole- 
ke Complexzon ; tho' heretofore 
it hath been uſed in the ſame Senſe 
as Complication ; which ſee. 
Comitialis Morbus. 383 
Comminution, is ng 
breaking any Matter inn0 ter 
Particles. 
Common Duc. See Fecur. 
Common * See Ladteal 


Fins. 


C ative Anatomy, is that 
kind of Anatomy as conſiders the 
ſame * of different Animals 
with relation to that particular Struc- 
ture and Formation as is moſt ſuited 
to the Manner of living, and Ne- 

oeſſitieʒ 
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ceſſities of every Creature: As in 
the comparative Anatomy of Sto- 
machs, for Inſtance, it is remark- 
able, that thoſe Creatures which have 
the Opportunities of frequent Feed- 
ing, have their Stomachs very {mall 
in Compariſon to ſome Creatures 
of Prey, which may eng f be 
under a Neceſſity of Faſting for a 
great while, and therefore have Sto- 
machs large enough to hold Food 
ſufficient tor a long Time. 

Complexus, is a Muſcle of the 
hinder Part of the Head that ariſes 
from the tranverſe Proceſſes of the 
Vertebræ of the Neck, and aſcend- 
ing obliquely, adheres to the Spi 
of the ſame Yertebre, and is inſert- 
ed into the Occiput. It moves the 
Head backwards to one Side. 

Complication of Diſeaſes, is when 
a Perſon labours divers Diſ- 
tempers at a Time, and more eſpe- 
cially if they have any Affinity to 
one another; as the y, Aſth- 
ma, and Jaundice, or the like, which 
frequently happen together to the 
ſame Perſon. 

Compoſition : Beſides the confu- 
ſed Manner in which the vulgar 
Chymiſts uſe this Term, not worth 
our Notice, it is now ſeldom uſed 
but for Medicines which take in ſe- 
veral Ingredients in Oppoſition to 
Simple, . heretofore it hath been 
alſo applied in the ſame Senſe as 
Complication. 

Medicine, is what 
conſiſts of more Ingredients than 
one 


Compreſs, is the Way by which 
with Boliters of Linnen Rags, Sur- 
geons ſuit their Bandages any 


Part or Purpoſe ; and 


th ſo long ago as Avicen been 


uſed for ſuch Contrivances as pre- 
=_ the Flux of Matter upon any 
art. 
Canarion, alſo called Glandula 
Pinealis, (Des Carte's imaginary 


C O 
Seat of the Soul) is a ſmall Gland 
tgneis of a Pea, in the 


It is com 
ſame Subſtance as the reſt of the 
Brain, and is of the ſame Uſe. 

_ Conatus, in Matter without Mo- 


Body in Motion, is that Difpoſition 
or Aptitude to go on ina right Line, 
if not prevented by other es. 

Concatenation, is {ſuch an Union 
or Repetition of Parts in a Body, as 
thoſe of a Gain, from cum, with, 
and'Catena, a Chain. 

Concave, is any Thing made hol- 


low on one Side. 
0 


moſt plauſible Account of the firſt 
Formation of the Parts of an Ani- 
mal, and Beginning of Motion in 
its Fluids, and the curious Obſerva- 
tions of many Perſons, have been 
ſufficient Motives to moſt of late 
Vears to throw off the Notion of e- 
quivocal Generation. But tho* Rea- 
{on and ence Convince us that 
all the Parts of an Animal did exiſt, 
and its Fluids were in Motion. before 
Generation; yet whether the Awi- 
malcule was lodged in the Seed of 
the Male, or the Female Owa, is 
Matter of Controverſy. But the 


Arguments on both Sides leave this 


without Queſtion, that the Female 
Owium is a proper Nidus for = 
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Animalcule, in the Male Seed. There 
are ſuch a prodigious number of lit- 
tle Creatures, like ſo many Tad- 
les, ſwimming every way in the 
Meate frame of oil Anjnck, as ion 
amazing Sight: Nor is it leſs curi- 
ous to obſerve their id Motion 
in ſuch as are tainted with the Ve- 
nereal Diſeaſe, and how they re- 
cover their former Briſkneſs as the 
Diſtemper abates. Theſe Animals 
are ſo ſmall as to be computed that 
3,000,000,000 of them are not 
_ to one Grain of Sand, 
whoſe Diameter is but the S of 
an Inch. Whilſt the Seed thus a- 
bounds with Animalcules, there are 
not the leaſt Rudiments of an Ani- 
mal to be ſeen in any Part of the 
Owaria ; yet theſe likewiſe have a 
principal Part in Generation, for 
without them there is no Concep- 
_ — 2 1 
en ſpayed forget their - 
tites, R if how ita the onl — 
to Venery. The yellow Subſtance 
which grows in the Owaria of Cows 
is very remarkable; it has a ſmall 
Dent, and a Cicatrice in its middle, 
as if the Ovum had dropped out 
there, according to Malpigbi. When 
the Fztus is very ſmall, this is very 
large; but as the Fetus grows big- 
ger and bigger, this decays, and at 
vaniſhes : nor is it to be ſeen 
before Conception, and in one 
Teſticle only when there is but one 
Calf. If all the Arnimalcules, as 
a many of them do faſten 
grow to the Womb till ſuch 
time as by their Bigneſs or Want 
of Nouriſhment they made one 
another drop off, Women could 
not be ſenſible of their Evacuation, 
for they muſt be falling off, thro* 
the whole Time of their being with 
Child. But when the Auimalcule 
gets into an Ow fit to receive it, 
and this falls thro* one of the Tube 
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Fallopianæ into the Womb, the Hu- 
mours which diſtil thro* the Ve. 
ſels of the Womb, penetrating the 
Coats of the Egg, ſwell and dilate 
it as the Sap of the Earth does 
Seeds thrown into the Ground. Or 
elſe the Branches of the Veins and 
Arteries whereby the Egg was tied 
in the Owvarium (which 2 
make the umbilical Veſſels) being 
broken, faſten with the Veſſels of 
the Womb: then the Placenta be- 
gins to appear like a little Cloud 
upon one Side of the external Coat 
2 y Egg ; I. 7 at the ſame time 
the Spine 0 Embryo is grown ſo 
big as to be viſible ; and 2 af. 
ter the Cerebrum, and Cerebellum ap- 
pear like two ſmall Bladders, and 
the Eyes next ftand ling out 
of the Head ; then the beating of 
the Heart, or Pundtum Saliens, is 
plainly to be ſeen, and the Extre- 
mities diſcover themſelves laſt of all. 
See Generation, Parts of, proper to 


Women. 

—_— Falſe. See Mola. 

Concha. See Cochlea. 

Concoa on, is uſed by Mr. 
Boyle to expreſs the Cryſtallizing of 
Salts of different Kinds together, 
where they ſhoot into one Maſs of 
various Figures, ſuitable to their re- 
3 kinds. 

oct ion, ſignifies 
the ſame as Digeſtion, tho? the latter 
is more generally confined to what 
paſſes in the Stomach ; whereas this 
alſo is applied to what Alterations 
are made in the Blood-veſſels, which 
may be called the ſecond Concoc- 
tion, and that in the Nerves, Fi- 
bres, and minuteſt Veſſels, not im- 
properly called the third, and laſt 
Concottion. 

Concrete, and Concretion, from 
cum and creſco, to grow together, 


is the Compoſition or Union of ſe- 
veral Particles together into a = 
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ple Maſs, whereby it becomes of 
ſome particular Figure and Pro- 
2 Jeence, ly fignifi the 
craving of an te, is mo 
— applies to that of Ve- 
" Godafation, is confining or dri- 
ving an land into a leſs Compaſs 
in the | Gr Manner as explained 
under CP ; — its _ 
Signification is ſuch a Stoppage 
Collection of Vapour as is made by 
the Top of an Alembic, whereby 
it is returned in the Form of a Li- 
uid ; or as is raiſed into a Head or 
eceiver, _ — _— into a 
permanent oli ſtance, as 
in Sublimations of all kinds. 
Condenſer, a ſtrong metalline 
Veſſel, wherein to crowd the Air, 
by means of a Syri faſtened 
thereto. The Deſign 
converſe of the Air-Pump ; ſo that 
as by means of that, ies are in- 
cluded in a highly rarified Air, 
this might give an Opportunity of 
2 them to Air highly con- 


Condimentum, and Conditura, are 8 


uſed to ſignify thoſe Pickles or Li- 
quors, in which other Bodies are 
preſerved from Decay : the Perſon 
doing this is the Conditor, and the 
Thing ſo preſerved the Conditum. 
But al this Branch of P is 
now the Buſineſs of him we a 
ConfeCtioner. 

Condufor, is an Inſtrument to 
put up into the Bladder, to direct 
the Knife in cutting for the Stone: 
from conduco to lead. 

Condyloma, from x-, Di- 

ti Articulus, is the knitting of the 
nes in Articulation, but more par- 
ticularly thoſe of the Fingers. 

Condylomata, are a ſoft kind of 
Tumour ari on the internal 


Coat of the „ unattended with 
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Pain, and of the natural Colour of 
the Skin. 

Condyl:, are the little Knots or 
Protuberances of thoſe ſhort Bones 
which make them thick about their 
Articulations, as on the Knuckles. 

Cone, is a ſolid Figure whoſe 
Baſe is a Circle, and is produced by 
on. —— of the Plane of a 
right angled Triangle round the per- 
— > ond in — 
a Conical Veſſel is ſuch an one as 
from one End continually grows 
narrower towards the other, till it 
terminates almoſt in a Point, and 
ſuch are the Arteries, except in a 
very few Places, where for mani- 
feſt Ends, they become Cylindrical. 
In what Rei this affects the 
circulating id. See Circulation 
and Aorta. "OM 

Confection, may ſignify any - 
— from ay uy facio, to 
— ther; but it of =o? 

Y a to a particular Sort 
Mediclde, compounded with dry 

dients of Kinds, - 
dered and made into the 


of a thin Electuary with Honey or 
Jap. 
Confluent, flowing together, are 


any Liquors joining into a common 
Stream; but this 18 y uſed 
for that Sort of Small-Pox, 
wherein the Puſtles run into one 
Confi aſed much 
onfluxion, oven, is muc 
by Hippocrates — his Interpreter 
Galen, in the ſame Senſe as we uſe 
conſent and tranſpirable, from a No- 
tion that Parts at a Diſtance have 
r op rouge with = able by 
that they are all 1 
many f abtil⸗ Steams. Paracelſus, 
according to his Way, expreſſes the 
former by Confederation. 
Conformation, is uſed to expreſs 
that particular Make and * 
tion which is peculiar to every In- 
dividual ; 
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dividual ; and hence a mala confor- 


matio ſigniſies ſome Fault in the 
firſt Rudiments, whereby a Perſon 
comes into the World crooked, or 
with ſome of the Yiſcera or Cavities 
unduly proportioned. Thus many 
are ſu to incurable Aſthma's, 
from too ſmall a Capacity of the 
Thorax, and the like. 

Conficatrices, or Confirices, are 
uſed by manyAuthors for ſuch Wo- 
men who have learned to titulate 
one another with their Clitoris, in 
Imitation of venereal Intercourſes 
with Men. 

Confuſe Febris, are ſuch Fevers 
which come t r alternately in 
the ſame Perſons, but keep not their 
Pezigds and Alterations ſo exactly as 
to caſily diſtinguiſhed from one 
another 


Congelation, from congelo, to freeze 
1 reſſes the ſame as Cryſ- 
tallization, becauſe in that the Salts 
ſhoot together, as Ice in Freezing. 
It is alſo applied to Liquors which 
will not properly freeze, as by Scri- 
bonius Largus to Oils; and by Ru- 
landus with many others to any 
Fluids, which by ſtanding become 
of a thicker Conſiſtence. By ſome 
it is likewiſe applied to Diſtempers 
that occaſion Stiffneſs and Inapti- 
tude to Motion ; and others call 
1 who ſeem to loſe 833 
es in Extacy, congelati, Perſons 
froze. 1 

Congeſtion, the ſame as Collecti- 
on of Matter, as in Abſceſſes and 
. 

eries, from congrego, to ga- 

ther — ther, is a dolle gion * 
Parcel of Bodies gathered together 
into one Maſs or Compoſition. 

Conglobate, and 

Conglomerate Gland. See Gland. 

Conglutination, from cum, toge- 
ther or with, and Gluten, Glue; is 
the uniting Parts of the Body toge- 
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ther by Means of their natural Mo. 
ſture, and by 2 of Bandage, 
or by the ly of viſcid Parti- 
cles; and in the laſt Acceptation it 
differs little from Accretion or Nou- 
riſhment. 

Congruity, is uſed to expreſs that 
Aptitude in ſome Bodies to unite 
and incorporate from a Similitude 
or Fitneſs of their Figures, as In- 
— 2 is an Unfitneſs of their 

aces to join together. Thus 
4 will unite with Gold, 

many other Metals, but will 
roll off from Wood, Stone, Glaſs, 
Sc. and Water that will wet Salt, 
and diſſolve it, will flip off from 
Tallow without adhering to it, as 
alſo from a duſty Surface, and from 
the Feathers of Water-Fowl. Two 
Drops of Water, or of M : 
will on Contact immediately join 
and coaleſce ; but Oil of Tartar 
poured upon Quickſilver, and Spi- 
rit of Wine on that Oil, and 
of Tupentine on that, and Air o- 
ver all, will remain in the ſame 
Veſſel without any Manner of U. 
nion or Mixture with each other ; 
and the Cauſe of this, is that the 
Figures of ſome Bodies will not ad- 
mit other Bodies near enough to be 
within their Spheres of Attraction, 
whereby they cannot join and co- 
here; but where their Fitneſs of 
will let them approach near 
enough to feel each others attrac- 
tive Power, they cloſe and hold to- 


er, 

Coniferous, from conus, a Cone, 
and fero, to bear ; are ſuch Trees, 
Shrubs, or Herbs, as bear a ſquam- 
moſe ww; wn, of a woody — 
ſtance, a Fi 5 
to that of a 2 — there 
are many Seeds; and when 
are ripe, the ſeveral Cells or Parti- 


tio the Cone or 
and the Seeds drop out. Of ths 
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kind are the Fir, Pine, Beech, and 
the like, 
47 being by ſome uſed 


_—_— ſenſe as and 
1 N. "a 


eren Parace it to particular 
re together. 

IE is ſame as 
continens 3 1 * and con- 
or & fa, are, 
according to Be 11 4 Fe, 
ſuch as ubſiſt the Courſe of 
are ſometimes 


And, 


which are into con- 
nexi and ——— the former 
ſubſiſting at the ſame time, and the 
latter fo g one another. 4 
ation, acco to Fra- 
3 28 di- 
rected by ſome Enthuſiaſts for the 
Cure of Diſtempers, wherein Per- 
ſons laid themſelves under Obliga- 
tions by Oath, and certain Impreca- 
tions ; and whence probably comes 
our common Term of 
who is a Perſon ſuppoſed to deal 
in diabolical Inchantments. 
Connatus, cvyſerde, uſed much 
by rates, for what is born 
with a Perſon; the ſame with con- 


Conmtritus, currpobos, is what 
becomes habitual to a Perſon from 
his particular Nouriſhment, or what 
breaks out into a Diſeaſe in Proceſs 
of Time, which y had its 
Foundaticn in the firſt Aliments, 
as from ſucking a diſtemper'd Nurſe, 
or the like. CS a hl 

Conſequentia, t as 
2 Which ſee under — 

7 . 

Conſervativa Medicina, called by 

the Greeks puaasluy and d, 
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per, 
Pharmaceutick, which applies Re- 
medies to the diſeaſed. 


""Gukio Parts, is that Percep» 
Gala of Par > ha Peep 
Diftance by Means of ſome Fibres 
and Nerves which are common to 
them both, or communicated by o- 
ther Branches with one another : 

and thus the Stone in the Bladder, 
, by vellicating the Fibres there, will 
ee 


extend their Twüches | Pa an 


Conſerve, is a Form of Medicine 
contriv d to preſerve the Flowers, 
Herbs, — Peels, or Fruits of 
ſeveral Simples, as near as pw 
to what they are when freſh 
thered. And this is done with 
gar ; a triple to thoſe 

which are moſt moiſt _—_— 
ble, and a double Quantity to ſuch 
as are leaft ſo. See the Difpen/a- 


3 from confi/to, to ſtand 


5 — is the particular — 
Hardneſs or Softneſs of any 
dy, when joined with an * 


expreſſive of that Condition: 
when we fay a 


Confiftent, 
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Con Body, it is ſuch an one 
— wi — Nag Form without 
contin any Boundary, 

and has no Degree of Fluxility. 

Conſolidate, from cum and ſolidus, 
to harden together, is generally uſed 
to expreſs the uniting and hardning 
of broken Bones, or the Lips of 
Wounds. And the Medicines uſe- 
ful in theſe Intentions are com- 
monly called conſolidating Medi- 
Cines. 

Conſtipation, and Conftrifion, 
from — to bind together, 
is the binding up Wounda, or clo- 
ſing the Mouths of Veſſels ſo as to 
prevent any Efflux of their Con- 
tents 


Conftrifores, from the ſame De- 
wg Muſcles yh — Noſe, 
call Depreſſores Labii ſuperio- 
ris, Donate of the upper Lip, 
which ariſe from the fourth Bone of 
the r Jaw, immediately above 
the Gums of the Dentes Inciſores, 
and aſcending are inſerted into the 
Roots of the A/z Na, and ſupe- 
rior Parts of the Lip ; they 
draw the upper Lip and Alæ Naſi 
downwards. There is alſo the 

Conſtriftor Labiorum, which runs 
its Fibres quite round the Lips, and 
in Action purſes them up; for 
which Reaſon it is called likewiſe 
Oſculatorius, or the kiſſing Muſ- 

e. All the Sphincters are of this 


Conſtituent Particles, of any na- 


tural Body, are thoſe Particles of 


which that Body is compoſed. 
Conſumption, from conſumo, to 
waſte ; in general ſignifies a Defect 
of Nouriſhment, or the decaying 
the Body, and particularly by a 
Waſte of muſcular Fleſh : It is fre- 
attended with a Hectick Fe- 
ver ; and is divided by Phyſicians 
into ſeveral Kinds, according to the 
Variety of its Cauſes, which muſt 
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carefully be ed in order to 2 
Cure. See Morton de Phthifi, and 
the Theatrum Tabidorum. 

Contact, or Contiguity, from con- 
tango, to touch together, is the join- 
ing one Surface to another without 
any Interſtice ; and hence becauſe 
very few Surfaces are capable of 

ing in all Points, and the Co- 
heſion of Bodies is in Proportion to 
their Contacts, thoſe Bodies will 
ſtick faſteſt together which are ca- 
pable of the moſt Contact. 

Contagion, from the ſame Deri- 
vation, is the communicating or 
transferring a Diſeaſe from one Bo- 
dy to another, by certain Steams or 

uvia tranſmitted from the Bo- 
dy of a ſick Perſon. Some Diſeaſes 
are thus pro by an immedi- 
ate Contact or Touch, as the Mad- 
neſs of a Dog, which is communi- 
cated by biting ; and the Venom of 
the venereal Diſeaſe, which is trans- 
mitted from the infected Perſon in 
the Act of Copulation : and ſome- 
tunes a Diſtemper is conveyed by 
infected Cloathes, as the Itch, and 
there are ſome Contagions tranſ- 
mitted thro'ꝰ the Air to a great Di- 
ſtance, as the Plague, and other 

ilential Diſtempers ; in which 

es the Air is even ſaid to be con- 
tagious, that is, full of contagious 
Particles. See Poiſon. 

Contents, is the Matter contained 
in any Veſſel, Canal, or the like. 

Contingent, is applied to what 
happens m the Courſe of a Diſeaſe, 
without any previous Signs, or con- 
trary to common Tenour of 
ſuch a Diſtemper. _ 

Continent, e of a Diſtemper, 
is that on which the Diſeaſe depends 
ſo immediately, that it continues ſo 
long as that remains, and no longer: 
As a Stone in the Bladder may be 
the continent Cauſe of the Suppreſ- 
fon of Urine. 

F 8 Contizeat, 
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Continent Fever, is that which 
goes on to a Criſis without any In- 
termiſſion or Remiſhon ; and a 

Continual Fever, is "that which 
ſometimes remits, but is never quite 
off ; that is, the Patient is ſome- 
times better, but never free of 
the Fever. Theſe Si cations do 
not ſtritly anſwer to the Import of 
the Terms, for which reaſon no No- 
tice is taken of their Derivation. 

Continuity, is that Texture or Co- 
heſion of the Parts of an animal Bo- 


which * enjoy, and 
o _— of which by 


71 — be 
as — 
Contortion, ſignifies the twiſting 
a Member from . 
on; which happens in mo Diſlo- 
cations ; and ſometimes in a v 

manner to the H 

from ſome iforders upon the Mu: 
cles of the Neck. 

Contraftion, from contraho, to 
draw together, the ſhrink - 
ing up of a Fibre, when it is exten- 
ded : and 

Contractile, is ſuch a Body as, 
when extended, has a Property of fo 
drawing itſelf up again to that Di- 
menſion it was in before Extenſion. 
For the Cauſe of this Property, 
which is of the utmoſt Conſequence 
to a right the ani- 
mal Oeconomy ; See Fi 

Contra-Fiſſure, is when any one 
has received a Blow on one fide of a 
Limb ſo as to have the Bone crack'd 
r 
ever is much to - 
tion'd : from contra, 28 
fide, and F; wra, a Crack. 

Contre- cation, is an Indica- 
tion which forbids that to be done, 
which the main Scope of a Diſeaſe 
points out at firſt. 

Contufion, is a Bruiſe, which 
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ſtagnates the Juices in the Capilla- 


ries for ſome Time. 
Corvaleſcence, is that ſpace from 
the Departure of a Diſeaſe, and the 


Recovery of the Strength which 
was loſt by it. 
Converge, or Rays, 


a races 


, is an involuntary Con- 
traction of the Fibres and Muſcles, 
whereby the Body and Limbs are 
preternaturally diſtorted. A great 
many Diſorders are included under 
this 1 _ different Names 


2 affect, 
= Go oy are fi to 
ariſe from ; and the es here- 


of being manifold, all 2 
tions with to a Remedy, 
entirely to be guided by Di. 
ſtinctions. See Epilepſy. 

Coolers : Theſe may be conſider d 
under two Diviſions : 1. Thoſe 
which produce an immediate Senſe 
of Cold; which are ſuch as have 
their Parts in leſs Motion than thoſe 
ab hey og gans of Feeling. And > 

as by a mg de 
Groſlneſs of a por. Brag 
Conſiſtence to the — Fluids 
than they had before, whereby 
cannot move ſo faſt, and will there - 
fore have leſs of that inteſtine Force 
on which their Heat depends. The 
former are Fruits, all acid Liquors, 
and common Waters; and the lat- 
. 

ucin s 

both may be uſed by a knowing 
Phyſician to anſwer many — 

H Inten- 


1 
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Der. 
do a great deal of M. in 
Hands of the Ignorant 
whence Copulation, ſtrict- 
4 2 the Corjunction of 
Male and 
Generation, but uſed by ſome Phy- 
ſical Writers for a peculiar Mix- 
ture of ſome Bodies with others. 
Cor. See Heart. 
Coracobrachialis, from nope, 
coruus, a Crow, but here ſigni 
ing only the Beak, from its 8 
1 the Arm; 5 a Mal- 
cle that ariſes from the Proceſſus 
coracoides and Scapula, by a tendi- 
na over 
into 
the middle and internal Part of the 
Humerus ; and with the Deltoides 
and Supra: ſpinatus, lifts the Arm 
upwards. 
Coracobyoideus. Dr. Keil ſays 
—4 is wron * & buy" a8 for it ariſes 
Proceſſus coracoides, 
— — the upper Edge of the 
Scafula, near its Neck, and aſ- 
cending obliquely under the Maſtoi- 
dæus, is inſerted into the Os Hyoides, 
which it pulls obliquely downwards. 
The Belly of this Muſcle is a little 
tendinous in the middle, that the 
Veſſels which go to the Head be 
not compreſſed when it acteth. 
Coracoides, is a Proceſs in the 


Shoulder-blade, in the Shape of a 


Crow's Bill, from the AS 
Etymology. 

Corallinum, is a Diſtinction 
ven by Paracelſus to a mercurial 
Preparation, which he calls A- 
canum corallinum ; being the red 
Precipitate deflagrated with Spirit 
of Wine. 

Cordial. Whatſoever raiſes the 
Spirits, and gives ſudden Strength 
and Chearfulneſs, is termed Cordial, 
or comforting the Heart. To-un- 
derſtand the 
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a human Nie 
conſider, that a Faint- 


neſs, muſt either be the Conſe. 


cannot repeat with wonted Vi 
their Motions ; or 
Depreſſion muſt ariſe from the Ob- 
ſtruction of ſome natural Evacua- 


the uſual Weight. In both theſe 


Caſes, the manner by which a Cor- 
dial acts, is the ſame, fince it muſt 
uce its Effects by ing to the 
ringineſʒ and Force of the Fibres, 
nd as this Change is moſt remark- 
able from ſpirituous Liquors, it may 
be of Uſe, firſt to examine how 
they come to obtain ſuch a De- 
nomination, whereby we may the 
better underſtand how ſuch Medi- 
cines taken in Subſtance operate in 
1 the ſame Effect; and 
this will be found to conſiſt only in 
their Subtilty and Fineneſs of Parts. 
It may he ſufficient therefore to at. 


tend to every one's Experience, that 
the more ſpirituous any thing is 
which enters into the Stomach, the 
ſooner a Perſon feels its cordial Ef- 
fects: For that Increaſe of Vigour 
which a Man obtains from common 
Food, altho? i it 1s the moſt natural 
and durable, is not immediately 
enough obtained, to procure the 
Inftruments thereof the — 

of Cordial; ſince they —＋ 
thro? ſeveral Comminutions or 
ſtions, and be a long Time e're 


arrive to ſuch a Fineneſs a 


df] to the Nerves ; 
peuſed to — 
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piritous Subſtance is ſo 
ile in all its Parts be- 
en, that it ſeems to 
ſoak into the Nerves as 
touches them ; where- 

ibrations are invigo- 
all Senſe of Faintneſs is 
And the ſame Ac- 
it is, that Volatiles affect the 
, being __ 132 1 as 
penetrate att erves 
ſoon as they ＋ grep oy And 
thus it is, that the Efiluvia or Steams 
of Flowers, Fruits, and all Thi 


1 


ub 


* 


2 
I. 


4 
Moby 


E 8 2 


deemed Cordial, operate upon 


of Smelling. 

| Tunica, is the third Coat 
of the Eye, ſo called from its Sub- 
ſtance, reſembling the Horn of a 
Lanthorn; it is ſituate in the fore- 

rt, and ſurrounded by the White. 
t has a greater Convexity than the 
reſt of the Globe of the Eye; and 
is compoſed of ſeveral el La- 
mine, which are nouri by ma- 
ny Blood-Veſſels, ſo fine, as not 
to hinder even te _—_— Rays Lo 

ight from entring the Eye; 
= a moſt exquiſite Senſe, that 
upon the leaſt Pain, the Tears might 
be ſqueezed out of the Lachrymal 
Gland, to waſh off any Filth, which 
by ſticking to the Cornea, might ren- 
der it cloudy or dim. 

Corniculate Plants, are ſuch as 
ater they are blown in Flower, 

uce many diſtint and horned 

ods, or Seed-Veſſels, called Sili- 
ou. 02 Plants alſo for that 
eaſon, Siliguous Plants. 

Corollary, is an uſeful Conſe- 
quence "Thom from ſomething 
which had been before advanced 


or demonſtrated, often uſed in Ge- 
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Parietaria. This is open the Breadth 


of a Finger or two in the Middle 
in young Children, but grows cloſer 
with Age ; although ſometimes by 
Convulſion- fits, or a bad Confor- 
mation, it not only cloſes in Chil. 
dren, but the Edges ſhoot over one 
another; which is what the good 
Women call Head-mouid-Shot, af- 
ter which they ſeldom live long. 

Coronary Veſſels, are the two 
ſpreads over the Out- ſide of the 
Heart, for its Suppl with Blood 
and Nourifhment it pi 
the Pericardium. See Heart. The 
Arteries and Veins which ſurround 
the left Orifice of the Stomach, are 
likewiſe by ſome Anatomiſts ſa 
called. 

Corone, is a ſharp Proceſs of the 
lower Jaw-bone, ſo called from its 
Likeneſs to a Crow's Beak, from 
rent, Corvus a Crow. See Max- 
illa inferior. 

Corpora Cavernoſa. See Generati- 
on, Parts of, proper to Men; and 
a Nernoſe Penis, called 
alſo a Cavernoſa ; theſe are 
two ſpongy Bodies ariſing diſti 
from the lower Part of the Os Pu- 
bis. A little from their Root they 
come cloſe together, being only 
1 by a Membrane, which at 
its Beginning is pretty thick, but as 
it 2 4 4 End of the 
Yard, grows thinner and thinner, 
where the Corpora Cavernoſa ter- 
minate in the Middle of the Glans. 
The external Subſtance of theſe 
ſpongy Bodies is hard, thick and 
white. The internal is compoſed 
of ſmall Fibres and Membranes, 
which form a fort of looſe Net- 
work, upon which the Branches of 


Coronalie, is the firſt Seer of the Blood-Veſſch are curioufly 


the Skull. It reaches tranverſly 
from one Temple to the other ; it 
Joins the Os Frontis with the Of 


When the Blood is topped 
in the t Veins of the Pems, it 
runs thro' ſeveral ſmall Holes in the 
H Sides 
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ſides of their capillary Branches mto 
the Cavities of the Net-work, by 
which means the corpora caverno/a 
become diſtended, and by that means 
the Penis erected. 

Corpora Pyramidalia, are two 
Protuberances of the under Part of 
the Cerebellum, about an Inch long, 
_ from their „ 

id in , are thus ; 
= —— of them towards 
the lower End there are two more, 
which becauſe of their Figure alſo 
in the Likeneſs of an Olive, are 
called Corpora Olivaria. Further, 
when the Blood hath diſcharged 
itſelf ay ny ang in the Hoo ag” it 
returns Veins, which rifing 
in =y Branches from the Teftes, 
tend towards the Abdomen in the 
Production of the Peritoneum the 
ſame way the Arteries come down : 
In their hs fre- 

uently inoſculate, vide again 
al they come near the Abdomen, 
and then they all unite in one Trunk, 
2nd there, becauſe of their ſhape, 
= alſo called Corpora Pyramida- 

Corus, Body, ſtrictly expreſſes 
the — 2 —4 which ſee. 

Corpus calloſum, is the upper 
Part or Covering of the two lateral! 
Ventricles, appearing immediately 
under the Proceis of the Dara Ma- 
ter, below the Depth of all the Cir- 
cumvolutions of the Brain, and for- 
med by the Union of the medullary 


Fibres of each Side. 

Corpus Glanduloſum. See Profta- 
te. 

Corpus Reticulare. See Cutis. 


Corpuſcles, a Diminutive of Cor- 
pus, Body ; ſignify the minute Parts 
or icles, or Atoms, of which 
any Body is conſtituted. And that 
way of Reaſoning which endeavours 
to explain Things, by the Motion, 
Figure, and Pofition of theſe mi- 
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that this Motion was 


80 
ents of mixed Bodies, 


nute 
has of late, and particularly from 
the Authority of Mr. Boyle, been 
e 
Corpuſcular Philo : Chief 
Pri 227 725 1. That 
there is but one Catholick or Uni- 
verſal Matter, which is an extended 
impenetrable, and diviſible Subſtance 
common to all Bodies, and capable 
of all Forms. 2. That this Matter, 
in order to form the vaſt Variety of 
natural Bodies, muſt have Motion in 
ſome or all its deſignable Parts; and 
given to 
Matter by God the Creator of all 
Things, and has all Manner of Di- 
rection and Tendencies. 3. That 
Matter muſt alſo be actually divided 
into Parts, and each of theſe primi- 
tive Particles, Fra ts, 2 
of _— muſt — its proper 
itude, Figure, and Shape. 
Ir dez dFerently fized nl 
ſhaped Particles have different Or- 
ders, Poſitions, Situations, and Po- 
ſtures, from whence all the Variety 
of compound Bodies ariſes. Sir 
Iſaac Newton, in his ſecond Book 
of Opticks, ſhews a Way of gueſ⸗ 
ſing with great Accuracy, at the 
Sizes of the component Corpuſcles 
or Particles, of which Bodies are 
conſtituted 


the lixivial Salts prevent the grievous 
Vellications of — Purges, by 
dividing their Particles, and prevent. 
ing their Adheſions to the inteſtinal 
lo whereby they ſome- 
times occaſion intolerable Gripings ; 
and as Spices and Carminative 
Seeds alſo aſſiſt in the eaſier O- 
peration of ſome Catharticks, by 
diſſipating Collections of Wind. In 
the making a Medicine likewiſe, 
ſuch a Thing is called a W 

wank 
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lity in that it _ —_ 
be diſpenſed with: Thus 4 
tines may be called the Correttors 


=_ of Mixture ; and thus recti- 
Spirit of Wine breaks off the 
Points of ſome Acids, ſo as to make 
them become ſafe and Reme- 
dies which before were deſtructive. 

Corroborate, ſignifies to ſtrength- 
en, ſee Strength. 

Corroborating Medicines, are ſuch 
as increaſe the Strength of the Body 
by enlivening the vital Faculties. 

Corrofion, and to corode, from 
corrodo, to eat away. This is a 


— ies of Diſſolution of 
ies, either by an acid or a ſaline 
Menſtruum: ſo that it will be of 
ſome Aſſiſtance in the underſtanding 
hereof to know what is neceſſary 
to Diſſolution, which ſee. But this 
is peculiar to Corroſion, that it is 
almoſt wholly deſigned for the Re- 
done <ompalind, fuck 6s Bane 

as Bones 
and Lan: ſo that the Menſtru- 
ums here employed have a conſide- 


: 
: 
. 
| 


Matter, do attract one ano- 
ther more, and are alſo more at- 
trated by the Particles of the Bo- 
dy which is to be diſſolved: and 
as their Attractions at equal Di- 
ſtances are proportional to their 
rr 
more ſolid Bodies are into ſa- 
line Menſtruums, the Attraction is 
ſtronger than in other Solutions; 


K 
F 


Motion, Which is always 
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zonal to the Attraction, more 
violent: ſo that we may eaſily con- 
ceive when the Motion is in ſuch a 
Manner increaſed, it ſhould drive 
the Salts, like ſo many Darts, into 
the Pores of the Bodies, and 
and looſen the Coheſion of them, 
though ever ſo firm. And this may 
be obſerved in Corroſion, that the 
_ minute 9 of the 
enſtruum are, penetrate the 
ſooner, and with the Force: 
— the Motion which Attraction 
aces, is alwa ateſt and moſt 
conſiderable in the Teal Corpuſcles, 
and is almoſt next to nothing in the 
large ones; for a ſmall Corpuſcle is 
mg with a png rages Veloci- 
ty, when a greater, by reaſon of its 
large Surface, is often obſtructed by 
the ambient Fluid, and deprived of 
—_ otion. And war Fog another 
vantage gained by this Minute- 
neſs of . Particles, that they 
proach nearer to the Body to 
diſſolved, without which the attrac- 
tive Force would not be felt. Hence 
thoſe very Salts which diſſolved in 
Water will hardly touch Metals, if 
once turned into acid Spirits, will 
eaſily penetrate and conquer them: 
For in Diſtillation, not only a great- 
er Quantity of Water remains, but 
the ſaline Bodies are ſo mi 
broken and divided by the Fire, as 
to make them more readily capable 
of being moved by an attractive 
Force ; and therefore ſuch a diſtilled 
Menſtruum is much more efficaci- 
ous than any Solution of Salt made 
with Water. See Menſtruum. 
Corrugate, is to wrinkle or purſe 
„as the Skin is drawn into Wrin- 
by Cold, or any other Cauſe. 
Corrugator Supercilii; each Eye- 
brow has one. It is a Muſcle ari- 
fing from the great Canthus of the 
it, and terminating in the Skin 
about the Middle of the Eye-brows. 
H 3 Some 
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Some reckon this Pair only a Pro- But our modern Botaniſts 
longation of the Frontales ; their it is uſed for a com ed diſcous 
Name declares their Uſe, from cor- Flower, whoſe Seeds are not pap. 


, to wrinkle up, or knit the 
BY up 


Cortex ; the Peruvian Bark, is fo 
called by Way of Preheminence, 
this Word being a common Name 
for any Bark or Covering ; whence, 

Cartecal Subſtance. See Cinneri- 
tious S ul ſtance. 

Corru rent Muſcle. See Corruga- 
tor Super cilii. 

Corruption, is the Deſtruction, or 
at leaſt the Ceſſation for a Time, 
of the proper Mode of Exiſtence 
of any natural Body; for whenever 
a Body loſes all, or any of thoſe 
Accidents whuch are eſſentially ne- 
ceſſiry to the conſtituting it of ſuch 
a particular Kind, it is then ſaid to 
be corrupted or d-ftroyed, ind loſes 
its former Denomination, being not 
now a Body of the Kind it was be- 
fore : But nothing can be deſtroy'd 
as to its Subſtance or Materiality ; 
for as in Generatio:: nothing of Mat- 
ter is uced that did not before 
exiſt, ſo in Corruption nothing more 
is loſt than that particular Modifica- 
tion which was its Form, and made 
it be of ſuch a Species. 

Corymbus, in general fignifies 
the Top of any thing ; but amongſt 
the ancient Botaniſts it was uſed to 
expreſs the Bunches or Cluſters of 
Berries of Ivy, or the like : Some 
alſo call the Jop of the Stalk of a 
Plant, when it is ſo ſubdivided and 
adomed with Flowers or Fruits, 
that it makes a round jag wr Fi- 

„by this Neme; as the Tops 
F. 2 Onions, and the like; 
and others confou d the Word 
with Umbella, which expreſſes the 
flowry Tops of ſuch Pl-nts as have 
their Branches and Flov ers ſpread 
round into the Form of what our 


Women now call an Umbrella, 


you or do not fly away in Down 
ach are the Flowers of Daiſies, 
common Marygold, c. and there- 
fore Mr. Ray makes one Genus of 
Plants to be ſuch as have a com- 
mg — Flower, but without 
any down ings to carry off their 
Seeds ; — theis | he — * 

Corymbiferous Plants, which are 
diſtnguiſhed into ſuch as have a 
radiate Flower, as the Flos Solis, 
Calendula, Fc. and ſuch as have a 
n:ked Flower, as the Abrotonum, 
Formineum, Eupatorium, Artemiſia ; 
to which are added the Corymbife- 
ris Afines, or thoſe a-kin hereunto, 
ſuch as, Scabious, Dipſacus, Car- 
duus, and the like. 

(07 is a Defluxion of ſerous 
froep Thamenee from the Glands of 
the Head, upon a Diminution of 
Perſpiration, or taking Cold. 

Cofmetick, from xoopiv, orn, 
ne nn ; are ſuch 2 

erve to 
the Skin MAP 


Caſtæ, the Ribs: Of theſe there 
are 24 in Number, wiz. 12 on each 
fide the 12 Vertebræ of the Back; 
they are Wes, Ki _ to the 
Segments of a Circle ; 
far and broad as they 242 
Sternum, but the nearer they are 
to the Vertebræ they are the rounder 
and thicker ; at which End they have 
a round Head, which being covered 
with a Cartilage, is received into the 
Sinus m the ies of the Verte 
bræ and at the Neck of each Head 
(except the two laſt Ribs) there is 
a ſmall Tubercle, which is alſo re- 
ceived into the Sinus of the tranſ- 
verſe Proceſſes of the ſame Ver- 
tebræ. The Ribs thus articulated, 
make an acute Angle with the lower 
Vertebræ. The Ribs have _ 
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ſmall Canal or Sinut, which runs 
their under Sides, in which 


le with the bony Part of the 
Ribs; this Angle ref] the Head. 
The Cartilages are er in Wo- 
men than in Men, that they may bet- 
ter bear tie Weight of their Breaſts. 
The Ribs are of two Sorts : the ſe- 
ven upper are called Cee were, be- 
cauſe their cartilaginous Ends are 
received into the Sinus of the Ster- 
num: The five lower are called 
falſe, becauſe they are ſofter and 
ſhorter, of which only the firſt is 
join'd to the Extremity of the Ster- 
num, the cartilaginous Extremities 
of the reſt being tied to one ano- 
ther, and thereby leaving a greater 
Space for the Dilatation of the Sto- 
mach and Entrails. The laſt of 
theſe falſe Ribs is ſhorter than all 
the reſt : It is not tied to them but 
ſometimes to the Muſculus obliquus 
deſcendens. If the Ribs had been 
articulated with the Bodies of the 
Vertebræ at right Angles, the Cavi- 
ty of the Thorax could never have 
been enlarged in breathing. If each 
Rib had been a rigid Bone articula- 
ted to the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
Vertebre, the Sternum could not 
have been thruſt out to that degree 
as it is now, or the Cavity of the 
Thorax could not have encreaſed 
ſo much as is requiſite in Inſpira- 
tion : For when the Ribs are pulled 
up by the intercoſtal Muſcles, the 
Angle which the Cartilages at the 
Sternum make with the bony Part 
of the Rib muſt be increaſed, and 
conſequently its Subtenſe, or the 
Diſtance between the Sternum and 
the tranſverſe Proceſſes, lengthened. 
Now becauſe the Rib cannot move 
beyond the tranſverſe Proceſs upon 
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the account of its articulation with it, 
therefore the Sternum muſt be either 
thruſt to the other Side, or elſe out- 
wards : It cannot move to the other 
Side, becauſe of an equal Preſſure 

n the ſame account there ; and 
fore it is thruſt outwards, or the 
Diſtance between the Sternum and 
the Yertebre is increaſed. The laſt 
Ribs which do not reach the Ster- 
num, and conſequently conduce no- 
thing in this Action, are not articu- 
lated with the tranſverſe Proceſſes. 
If we ſuppoſe the Cavity of the 
Thorax to be half a Spheroid, whoſe 
Semi-Axis is the Height of the Wo- 
rax, or 15 Inches, and the Diame- 
ter of its greater Circle 12 Inches, 
then the Cavity of the Thorax con- 
tains 1130 cubick Inches; but in 


an eaſy Inſpiration, the Sternum is 
raiſed 28 of an Inch, which 
account the Cavity of the Thorax 


is increaſed to 1150 cubick Inches. 
To this if be added the Space which 
the Diaphragm leaves, w = is — 
Segment of a Sphere, whoſe Dia- 
meter is 15 1 and the Solidi- 
ty 1 183 Inches, there 
will be 22 Inches more, if the Dia- 
phragm deſcends but one Inch; but 
if it deſcends one Inch and a half, 
it leaves room from 52 Inches of Air 
to enter; and if it deſcends two 
Inches, the Cavity of the Thorax 
will be encreaſed the account 
of the Motion of the Diaphragm 
above 86 Inches, fo that in the 
leaſt Inſpiration that can be ſuppo- 
ſed, the Lungs are diſtended with 
2 Inches of Air, and they may be 
5 timetimes with above 70, or 
100. 
Cotyla, or Cotyle, the ſame with 
Acetabulum, which fee. 
Cotyledones, are little Glands dif- 
ed up and down the outermoſt 
embrane of the Fætus, ſaid to ſe- 
parate a „ Juice, and thus 
4 
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called from the Reſemblance to the 
Herb Penny wort, called in Latin 
Cotyledon. See Chorion. 

Coxe Os, is joined to the Extre- 
mity of the Os ſacrum ; and is com- 
poſed of three or four Bones, of 
which the lower is ſtill leſs than 
the upper, till the laſt ends in a 
ſmall Cartilage : it reſembles a lit- 
tle Tail turned inwards ; its uſe is 
to ſuſtain the ſtraight Guts; it yields 
to the Preſſure of the Fætus in- Wo- 
men in Travail, and Midwives uſe 
to thruſt it backwards, but ſome- 
times rudely and violently, which 
is the of great Pain, and 
ſeveral bad Effects. 

Crane s Bill, is a Sort of Forceps 
uſed by , fo called from 
its Reſemblance in ſhape to the Bill 
of a Crane. 

Cranium, or Skull, is made up 
of ſeveral Pieces, which being join- 
ed together, form a conſiderable 
Cavity, which contains the Brain as 
in a Box; and it is proportionate to 
the Bigneſs of the Brain. Its Fi- 
gure is round, a little ag roy on 
Its Sides; ſuch a Fi ing the 
moſt capacious, W the Flat- 
neſs of its Sides helps to enlarge 
the Sight and Hearing. The ſeve- 
ral Pieces, of which the Cranium is 


compoſed, are joined er b 

_ which makes . 8 
break, and gives Room to ſeveral 
Membranes which ſuſpend the Dara 
Mater, and which goes to the Peri- 
cranium, to paſs thro', and that the 
Matter alſo of Tranſpiration might 
have vent. Theſe Pieces or Bones 
are fix proper and two common, 
and each is made up of two 'Tables, 
or Laminæ, between which there is 
a thin and ſpongious Subſtance, 
made of ſome bony Fibres which 
come from each Lamina, called in 
Greck Dulie, and in Latin Meai- 
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tullium. In it there are a 
many Veins and Arteries, hich 
ing Blood for the Nouriſhment of 
the Bones. The Tables are hard 
and ſolid, becauſe in them the Fi- 
bres of the Bones are cloſe to one 
another. The Diplo is ſoft, becauſe 
the bony Fibres are at a Diſ. 
tance from one another ; by which 
Contrivance the Skull is not 
made lighter, but alſo leſs ſubj 
to be broken. The external La- 
mina is ſmooth, and covered with 
the Pericranium ; the internal is 
likewiſe ſmooth, but on it there are 
ſeveral Furrows made by the Pulſe 
of the Arteries of the Dura Mater, 
whilſt the Cranium was ſoft and 
yielding. : 
The Cranium, as was before ſaid, 
15 made of ſeveral Pieces join'd to- 
EIS IND 
e to 
— Mendemner and Vee 
which ſuſpend the Dura Mater, and 
which go to the Pericranium, may 
ne of Tac — 
atter o ma 
thro* them. * 
And the Bones of the Canum 
are fix proper, and two common 
to it; and theſe have ſeveral In- 
equalities made by the Veſſels of 
the Dura Mater. It has two large 
Dimples made by the anterior Lobes 
of the Brain. Above the CH 


Galli it has a ſmall blind Hole, into 
which the End of the Sinus [= 
From 


2 * inſerted: 
ole it a pretty 
which runs up — its Middle; 
inſtead of this Spine there is ſome- 
times a Sinus, in which lies the Si- 
mus Longitudinalis, which ought 
car to be obſerved by Chirur- 


geons in Wounds of this Place. 
This Bone is thicker than thoſe 
. 
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fifth are the Holes 
* which there paſs two Veins, 
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gout which 12 
Vertebra of the Neck. It is 
„* 

he firſt of the Bones common 


to the Skull and upper Jaw, is the t 


Sphenoides : It is a Bone of a very 
I Figure, and ſituated in the 

of the Baſis of the Skull ; 
it is joined to all the Bones of the 
Cranium by the Sutura 8 da- 
lis, except in the Middle of its Sides, 
where it is continued to the O 
Petroſa as if they were one Bone. 


Tender The third and fourth 
make the 1 and lower Part 
of the Orbit ; and the fifth is a little 
Apophyſes like the Crifti Galli in its 
re- part, which is received in a 


form a Cavity in the Vi cc: 


pinalis ; of this Bone called Cella Turcica, m 


which lies the Glandula Pituitaria. 
Betwixt che two Tables of t.us Bone, 
under the Cella Turcica, there is a 
Sinus divided into two in its Middle, 
which opens by two Holes into the 


Cavity of the Noſtrils. In the Os 
$ 


thi 
the ninth and tenth enter the 
by the eleventh and twelfth en- 


and open 

the S ides. The ſecond and laſt 
of common Bones is the Eth- 
moides, to be deſcribed under that 


Crafis, from xpaois, Mixture, a 
Mixture, is ſuch a _—_— 
Qualities in a human „as con- 

ſtitutes a State of Health 
. See Cruor. 3 

Cremaſter, m 1 
deo, to hold 41 
ning upon the of the Tuni- 
ca Vaginalis, thus called from its 
Office, becauſe it ſuſpends the Teſ- 
ticles, and draws them up in the 
Act of Generation. It ariſes from 
the Os Pubis, and ſpreads its Fibres 
upon 


; Word; which ſee. 
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upon the Elythroides, or Tunica Va- 


Crepitation, from crepo, to crack, 
is that Noiſe which ſome Salts make 
over the Fire in Calcination. See 
Detonation. 

Cribroſum, and Cribriforme Os. 
See Ethmoides. 

Crico- Arytenoideeus Lateralis, from 
ap, Aunulus, a Ring, 
haurio, to drink, or ape, a fort 
of Cup to drink out of, ant 
Forma, Shape. See . 

Crico- Arytenoideus Poſticus. See 


Crico-Theraides, from axpix@-, 
Annulus, a Ring, Supros, Scutum, a 
Helmet, and e, Forma, Shape. 

Cricoides, from mgixos, Aunulus, 
a Ring. See Larynx. 

Crinated Roots, are ſuch as ſhoot 
into the Ground in many ſmall Fi- 
bres like Haar. 

Cryſtæ, are a certain ies of 
Tumours or a- 
riſing at a ſmall Diſtance from the 
Verge of the Anus. 

Cris, from xpive, Jjudice, to 
judge, or ſecerno, to ſeparate ; is 
ſome Change in the Patient, which 
diſcovers the State of a Diſeaſe, ei- 
ther for the better or worſe. And 

Critical Days, are thoſe Da 
wherein ſuch Change happens. T 
Writers of Inſtitutions have ſtrange- 
ly perplexed this Part of a Phyſi- 
cian's Province ; it ma re 
be of Conſequence to clear it up as 
much as is conſiſtent with our al- 
lotted Room here. The Concoc- 
tion then of any morbifick Matter, 
and the * to be 3 is 
nothing elſe but a Change of it in- 
to ſuch a due or Small- 
neſs, as it may be carried by the 
. Circulating Blood along the 
and excerned by Veſſels deſtined for 
that Purpoſe. if the morbiſick 
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the Orifices of the ſecretory Veſ- 
ſels, then either an Abſceſs or Hz- 
morr will follow, if a Criſis is 


mates; it is impoſſible but that diffe- 
rent of Time ſhould be re- 
quired for the finiſhing ConcoQtion ; 
ble to deter- 


be in another. The Cauſes of real 
— Days, that is, ſuch on which 


thoſe thi | 
mours to me of ſuch a certain 
Magnitude or Minuteneſs, and of a 
greater or leſſer Coheſion ; 
with any given Power, Bodies un- 
equally large, or cohe- 
ring, cannot be in an 
equal Time : wherefore it is to be 
found from the Obſervations made 
by all Nations among themſelves, 
what are the uſual Cauſes and Con- 
ditions of thoſe Diſeaſes which re- 
„ OC 

ih ſuch a Concoction in. And 
when there is a ſufficient Number 
of ſuch Obſervations made, the 


pearing the ſame, we may be a 
to foretel a critical Day with much 
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over the Patella, and is i 
the little Tuberoſity on the upper 
and fore - part of the Tibia. 

Cu, in Anatomy, is all that Part 
of the Body which reaches from the 
Buttocks to the Toes, and is divi- 
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knowing the Figure of the Cryſtals, 
Neue for ar what the Tex- 
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another, there will conſtantly be a 
Accretion of Salts upon thoſe 


Os Calcis ; before, to the two 
Bones of the Meratarſus, and 


Extenſors of the Fingers, and ari- 
ſeth from the external Extuberance 
of the Humerus, and paſſing its Ten- 
don under the Ligamentum Annulare, 
is inſerted into fourth Bone of 
the Metacarpus that ſuſtains the lit- 
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the Stalk of 


And, 

Culmiferous Plants, are ſuch as 
have a ſmooth jointed Stalk, and 
— ; and at each Joint 
the is wrapped about with 
fingle, narrow, ſharp-pointed 
Leaves, and their are con- 
tained in chaffy Huſks, 


hd 
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cuneiforme Os. See Sphenoidis 
Os. | 
Cuneiformia Ofſa, are the fourth 
fifth, and fix Bones of the Foot, 
thus called from their Wedge-like 
Shape, the 'Term importing ſo much, 
from Cunis, a Wedge, and Forma, 
Shape ; for they are large above, 
and narrow below. They lie all 


three at the Side of one another. B 


'Their Side is convex, and 
their under hollow, by which means 
the Muſcles and Tendons in the 
Bottom of the Foot are not hurt 
when we go. At one End they 
have each a Sims, which receives 
the Os Naviculare, and at the other 
End they are joined to the three in- 
ner Bones of the Metatarſus ; the 
inmoſt of theſe Bones is the big- 
— that in the Middle the 


Cuneus, the Wedge, which is a 

1 _— * oſe Sides are 
acute angled 1 Triangles. 

Cunnus, expreſſes fo — of a 
Woman's Privy- as conſiſts of 
the Clitoris, Nymphe, and Labia. 

Cupel or Copel, is a Furnace made 
of Aſhes and burnt Bones, for ſe- 
parating the Droſs from Metals, 
chiefly uſed by the Refiners. See 
Le Mort's Metallurgia contracta. 

Curcuma, 'Turmerick, called Co- 
cus Indicus, becauſe of its Saffron- 
colour, and the Place from whence 
it comes. 


Cuſpated, in Botany, is when the ſpire 


. of a Flower end + Point, 
Cuſpis, a Spear, whoſe Point 
they reſemble. 

Cutaneous, is thing concern- 
ing the Skin, either of a Diſtem- 

r or Remedy, from Cutis, the 

n. 

Cutaneous Diſeaſes, are generally 
ſuppoſed to — from that cur- 
dy Matter, like Paſte, which being 
thruſt out and lodged between the 
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cuticular Pores, cauſes a Stagnation 
of the Juices, and Dryneſs of the 
"2 — called alſo Epidermic, 
Cuticula, o Epidermi 
from ie, ſupra, above, and 8ua, 
Cutis, the Skin, is the firſt and outer. 
moſt covering of the Body, com- 
monly called the Scarf-Skin. This 
is that ſoft Skin which riſes in a 


lifter any Burning, or the 
Application of a Bliftering Plaiſter. 
It ſticks cloſe to the Surface of the 
true Skin, to which it is alſo tied by 
the Veſſels which nouriſh it, tho” 
they are ſo ſmall as not to be ſeen. 
OB ns 
ith a Microſcope, it appears to be 
ade wp ef toned Lage of envied- 
1 Scales, 2 cover one 
another, more or leſs, according to 
the different Thickneſs of the Scarf- 
skin in the ſeveral Parts of the Bo- 
dy. In the Lips, where the Scales 
— —_— becauſe the Skin is 
thinneſt, they only in a Manner 
touch one another. Now theſe 
Scales are either the excretory Ducts 
of the Glands of the true Skin, as 
A, ago or elſe the 

ve their Pi opening 
between the mor Ay io. ar 
reckons, that in one cuticular Scale 
there may be 500 excretory Chan- 
nels, and that a Grain of wall 
cover 2co Scales; ſo that one 
Grain of Sand will cover 102500 
Orifices thro' which we daily per- 


The Scales are often glewed to 
one another by the Parts of 
our inſenſible I iration harden- 


ing upon them by the Heat of the 
Body. which carries off the more 
volatile Particles. The I 
arrays pr tay ry cr ng 

Glands of the Skin being pent in 
between the Scales, cauſes frequent 
Itching ; and where the Matter has 


been long pent up, ſmall „ 
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Waſhing, or ing. The Uſe of 
the Scarf-sckin is to defend the 
—_ r 
from the Injuries of and 
hard Bodies, as well as the Air: for 
either thoſe would make too exqui- 
ſite and pa an on 
the Nerves —_—_— 
would dry them, ſo as that they 
would be leſs ſuſceptible of the 
nicer Touches of Pleaſure 
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ther. They may be eaſily ſeen and 


in the Skin of an Elephant, 1 


and in the Skin of the Feet of ſeve- 
ral other Animals. Between theſe 
Papille are an infinite Number of 


Holes, which are the Orifices of the i 


excretory Veſſels of the milliary 
a. About the Pa- 
pillæ is ſpread a mucous Subſtance, 
which becauſe it is pierced by them, 
— — Any Holes, 
scall'd igbi, re- 
ticulare; 4 uſe * k — ohne 
mities of the Nerves ſoft and moiſt, 
and ſenſible of the ſlighteſt Touches. 
The ſecond Part is a Web of nervous 


Fibres, and other Veſſels differently 
interwoven, and it is the Parenchy- 


Parts of the 


Artery, and ſends out 
a Vein and excretory Veſſel, which 


laſt paſſes thro' the other two Parts 


to the Cuticula, for the diſcharging 


2 of this Matter, and for 


moiſtening the Caticula, and the 
Papillaæ pyramidales, that they ma 

not dry, which would very — 
hurt the Senſe of Feeling. Upon 
the Surface of the Skin there are 
many parallel Lines, which are cut 


faſter, and Furs made of them 
In ſome 


the Skin; for the Fibres of the Skin 
in all are white, and there is little 
or no Difference in the Colour af 
different Bloods. The Skin is not 
only a Covering in which all the 
y are d up: 
? 
Organs of the Senſe of Feeling, ſo 
that not the leaſt thing h can 
aſſault us without our Knowledge: 
and as it preſerves us from exter- 
nal Offences, ſo it relieves us of 
noious 


iquors which we drink, 
which having Part of their Office in 


hich not only the t Hu- 
mour pas but eſe the pr ” 


a total Change 
apt to think, that the Fluids only 
conſume, of which though ſeveral 


A. 
: 


Quantity of Blood in 
the Body is not certainiy known, 
we can never be ſure whether they 
are new or old Juices, or a Mixture 
of both, which are conſtantly fly- 
ing off; and if a Mixture, which is 
moſt probable, in what Proportion 
they are mixed, which muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be known in order to deter- 
mine when the old Maſs is entirely 
evacuated. But that Part of our 
native Blood does remain in the 


Body, even to che laſt Stages of 


. * 


Aliments into the /us 


arallel 


ſides ; ſo that when in Anatomy a 


Veſſel is ſaid to be cylindrical, or a 
Cylinder, tis meant that it is ſo 
as not to be narrower at 


one End than another, but that it is 


of the ſame Diameter in all 
contrary to a Cone, or a 
Veſſel ; which ſee. 


Cyma, is a Term in , fig- 
Haus the Top of 14 or 

Cymatodes, is applied by Cala 
and ſome others to an unequal fluc- 
tuating Pulſe, + 

C ia, Is ini 
3 , to a - 
ticular kind of Melancholy, w 
Men themſelves changed into 
Dogs, imitate their Actions. 4 

ynodectos, from xunidnxros, 
Dioſcorides calls a Perſon bit with 


as Rabies canina, 
the Madneſs peculiar to a Dog. 
m___ 
greedy ppetite, 15 not 
to be ſatisfied. * 
C cus, is applied to uice 
of nen » pa oo} nn 
from the Countr, wins & Bn 
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DA 
flouriſhed, by Scribonious Largus Ac- 


gineta, and ſome others; as it is al- 
ſo taken notice of — the ſame 


Conodentes, from xvwr, Canis, a 
Dog, and Dent, a Tooth; 
Teeth: ſo called for their Shape, 
reſembling the two Teeth of 
a Dog's lower Ja ; Teeth. 

Cy/ticks, are Medicines preſcribed 
in any Diſorders of the Bladder ,; 
becauſe, 


, from xvuri;, Veſica, a Blad- 
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der, ; 
ſo called, 


cus 4857 is a Pipe that 
ET the Neck of the Gall- 
der, not in a Line with 
the Bladder, but, as It were, more 
depreſſed in the Liver ; into which 
ſome bilious Ducts likewiſe open, 
-_ its inner Membrane has ſeveral 
- 4 N 


* is 210 iel to the Ar- 
Veins communica 


— the · Vena Porte — 
ver. 
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Acryon, Jaxpver, ſignifies 
roperly a Tear; whence 
Dacryodes is by Hippocrates applied 
tb a 8 kind of weeping Ul- 
cer. 
"Koro HP is ſaid of thoſe 
which excite Tears by their Acri- 
mony, as Onions, Horſe-Radiſh, 
hy like. 2 by 
edalus, is a Name given 
ſome Chymiſts to Mercury, on ac- 
„ Volatility with 
wo from a Perſon ſo called, who 
invented Wings to fly with. 
Demon, which ſtrictly ſignifies a 
— either good or bad, hath not 
cewiſe eſcaped Torture from the 
Application of ſome Writers in Me- 
dicine, moſt of which are too ridi- 
culous to take Notice of ; but as it 
is taken in a bad Senſe, its deriva- 
tive Dæmoniac is moſt juſtly aſcribed 
to fuch Diſtempers as cannot be aſ- 
ſigned to natural Cauſes, but are ſup- 
ed from the Influence of Poſſeſ- 
on by the Devil: tho' even ſuch 
Notions have now long ſince been 
eploded. 


— Terra. See Caput Mor- 
8 Dia ſcorides thus calls 
the Oil of Bays * Daphne, the 

2 hes tf by the Poets to 
have into that Tree. 

Lartos, is 22 2 inner Coat of the 
Scrotum, compoſed of many fleſhy 
or muſcular ibres, by means of 
which the Scrotum is contracted ; 
and which is reckoned a Sign of 
Health. But the Reaſon of this 
Name from its Etymology we Can- 
not learn. For Je fi 
Excoriation, and by Anztomiſts is 
ſometimes applied to rai the 
Membranes from their included 
Parts, particularly by Veſalius. 

Data, from the Participle of do, 
to , is a Term uſed for ſuch 
Things or Quantities as are ſuppo- 
ſed to be given or known in order 
to find out thereby other Things or 

ities, which are unknown or 
ſought for. And this, Which was 
firſt tranſplanted from the Mathe- 
maticks into Medicine, expreſſes 


I any 
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any Quantity which for the ſake of thing of its Bark or Shell, from du, 


a preſent Calculation is taken for 
to be ſuch, without requir- 
ing an immediate Proof for its cer- 
tainty ; and this is called the given 
Quantity, Number, or Power : and 
ſuch Things as are known, from 
whence either in the animal Me- 
chaniſm, or the Operation of Me- 
dicines, we come to the Knowledge 
of Things before unknown, are 
now frequently in phyſical Writers 
called Data. 
Dealbation, hath been uſed by the 


Chymiſts and Refiners, for render- 


ings things white which were not ſo 
before, but is now almoſt grown in- 
to Diſuſe. | 

Deambulation, ſtrictly ſigni 
Motion of the Body by walking, 
but by ＋ is applied to In- 
quietude of the Mind. 

Dearticulation. See Diarthrofes. 

Death, im Medicine is a total 
Stoppage of the Blood's Circula- 
tion 


Debility, is a Relaxation of the 
Solids, that induces Weakneſs and 
Fainting. 

Decantation, is the pouring off any 
Liquors clear from its Fzces. 

Deciduous, ſignifies that which is 
apt and ready to fall : and thus Bo- 
taniſts ſay, in ſome Plants the Pe- 
rianthium, or Calyx is deciduous 


with the Flower, i. e. falls from off 


the Plant with it. It is alſo applied 
to ſome Parts of the Body in a ſtate 
of Relaxation, as by Job. Stephanus 
in his Notes upon Avicen to the 
Urwala, which he calls Uvula De- 
cidua. 

Declerfion, is when a Diſeaſe is 
paſs its Hight, and the Symptoms 
abate. 

Decofiom, is any thing boiled, 
from decoguo, to boil : fee Apo- 
⁊em. 


Decortication, is ſtripping any 


from, and Cortex, Bark 

Decrepitation, is a Term much 
uſed by Ludevicus and Wedelius for 
the cracking Noiſe which Salt 
makes, when put over the Fire 
in a Crucible. 

Decurtatus, is by ſome applied 
to a Pulſe which grows weaker 
every ſtroke, until an intire Ceſ- 
ſation ; or if it recovers again, it is 
called Pulſus Decurtatus reciprocus ; 
ſee Galen de different. Pulſ. Lib. 1. 

. I1, 
ha," IR is when Lines croſs 
one another ; and is the Caſe of 
many Muſcles and Membranes, 
where the Fibres run over one ano- 
ther in greater or leſſer Angles, and 


give both Strengh and Convenien- 


cy of Motion different ways, much 
in the ſame Manner as 'Threads are 
made in a Net. 

Decuſſorium, is a 's In- 
ſtrument where with the Dara Mater 
is preſſed down in the Operation 
of the Trepan, to ſave it from 
Damage. 
— | Fn _ of a TR 
or e whereby Surgeons 
on their Dreſſings, and — 
Wounds from the Air. 

Deferentia Vaſa. See Generation, 


Parts of. 
Deflagration, ſignifies burning 
away any thing, and is a Term fre- 


228 made uſe of in Chymiſtry 
2 Fire to ſeveral Things in 
eir Preparation; as in ma 
the Ætbiops with Fire, the Sal Pri- 
nellæ, many others of the like 
Nature. 3 4 
Defluxion, ſignifies a running 
or flowing of any Liquid; from- d, 
and fiza to run off; and generally 
expreſſes the Rheum in a Catarrb, 
or a ſudden diſcharge of thin Hu- 

mours upon any Part. 


De- 
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Deglutition, Swallowing. See 


cjefion, from dejicio, to caſt 
of. Going to Stool us ſo called. 
Deleterious, probably from dun, 
noceo, to hart ; thoſe Things are ſo 
called which are of a poyſonous 
Nature. Galen applys it to all Ca- 
tharticks, on a Suppoſition that they 
muſt contain ſomewhat inimicous 
to the human Body, to make them 
occaſion ſuch wy gy" it. 
Deliguium, ſignifies Swooning 
away, Hom wher- Cauſe ſoe _—_ 


and 

Deliquium, is alſo a Term in 
Ch r, to expreſs che particular 
Funon of ſome lixivious Salts in a 
moiſt Air, as Oil of "Tartar per De- 

Delirium, is an Incapacity in the 
Organs of Senſation to perform 
their Function in due Manner, fo 
that the Mind does not reflect upon 
and judge of external Objects as 
uſual ; az is the Caſe frequently m 
Fevers, from too impetuous a 
of the Blood, which alters ſo far 
the Secretion in the Brain, as to 
diſorder the whole nervous Syſtem. 
See Narecoticks. 

Deltoides, is a triangular Muſcle, 
which iz thus called from A, the 
Greek Delta, and e., Forma, 
Shape. It ariſes exactly oppoſite to 
the Trapezius from one third 
of the Clawicula, from the Acromi- 
um and Spine of the Scapula, and is 
inſerted tendinous into the Middle 
of the Os Humeri, which Bone it 


lifts up directly; and it aſſiſts with 


the upra Spinatus and Coracebri- 
chialis in all the Actions of the Ha- 
merus, except the Depreſſion; it 
being convenient that the Arm 
Gocke be raiſed and ſuſtained, in 
order to its moving on any Side. 
Demonſtration, is a Chain of Ar- 
guments depending on one ano- 
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ther, and founded primarily in ſelf- 
evident Principles; but more ſtrict- 
ly it is that Way uſcd by Mathema- 
ticians, of proving their Afertions 
by ſuch Steps as keep the Image or 
Picture of What is (æpreſſed by the 
ſeveral Terms in a P:opoſition al- 
ways in View; and often therefore 
requires the Help of Diagrams 
whereby the Mind is — 
thro' the Whole with as much Cer- 
tainty, as in actually numbring ſo 
many Pieces of Money out of one 
Hand into another. And for this 
_ 2 S that in Mathematicks, 
to which this Term is appropriat 
Perſons at a Re e 
another, ſhall draw the ſame Con- 
cluſions from the ſame Premiſſes 
without the leaſt Variation, as much 
as the ſame Sums to be added toge- 
ther will always produce the ſune 
Total. But when this is apply d 
to Purpoſes not attended with equal 
Certainty, it is with great Impro- 
priety ; tho' often done by Perſons 
too opinionated of their own Abi- 
. yg Bo- 
enjity, 15 in 

dies ie ariſes from a Texture 
wherein more Matter is contained 
in any given Surface, or, which is 
the ſame thing, wherein there are 
fewer Pores ; and the Manner or 
Means of occaſioning this, is called 
The Fluids, whoſe 
Denſity it is of the moſt Importance 
to be acquainted with, in order to 
judge of the atmoſpherical Preſſure, 
and many of its Conſequences, are- 
Air, Water, and Quickſilver ; and 
according to Sir 1/aac Newton's Cal- 
culation, Water is to Air as 800 or 
850 to 1, allowing the Mercury in 
the Boroſcope to be at tlie Height of 
30 Inches; the Denſity of Quick - 
filver to Water as 13 f to 1 ; an 
conſequently the Denſity of Quick- 
ſilver to Air, * 11617 to 1. 
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Dentagra, the Tooth- 
ach ; but is applied alſo to Inſtru- 
ments to draw Teeth with, of the 


Dentarius, is a Perſon. 
to draw Teeth, or remedy their 
Diſorders ; and 

Dentiſcalfium, is an Inſtrument 
to clean the Teeth with, as alſo one 
deſcribed by Scultetus, to ſeparate 
the Gums from the Teeth, to faci- 
litate their Extraction. 

Dentes, the Teeth, are the hard- 
eſt and ſmootheſt Pones of the 
Body ; they are formed in the Ca- 
vities of the Jaws, which are lined 
with a thin Membrane ; upon which 
there are ſeveral Veſſels, thro which 
there paſſes a thick tranſparent Hu- 
mour, that, as it increaſes, hard- 
ens in Form of 'Teeth : And about 
the ſeventh or eighth Month after 
Birth, they begin to pierce the Edge 
of the Jaw, tear the Perio/teum — 
Gums ; which being very ſenſible, 
create a violent Pain, and other 


S incident to Children in 
the” Time of Toothing. They be- 


4 appear all at a time, firſt 
the Dentes inciſivi of the upper, and 
then thoſe of the lower Jaw appear, 
becauſe they are the thinneſt and 

; hor them come out the 
Canini, becauſe they are ſharper 
than the Molares, but thicker than 
the Inciſivi ; and laſt of all the 
Melares, becauſe they are thickeſt 
and blunteſt. Of this viſcous tranſ- 
parent Liquor, which is the Sub- 
{tance of the 'Teeth, there are two 
Layers, the one below the other, 
divided by the ſame Membrane, 
which covers all the Cavity of the 
Jaw : The uppermot Layer forms 
the 'Tceth which come out firſt, but 
about the ſeventh Year of Age they 
zre thruſt out by the Teeth made of 
the undermoſt Layer, which then 
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begin to ſprout ; and if theſe Teeth 
be loſt, they never grow again : 
But if ſome have been obſerved to 
ſhed their Teeth twice, they have 
. 

umour, W ever hap- 

ns. About the one and — 

ear the two laſt of the Molare: 
ſpring up, and they are called Den- 
tes Sapicntiæ. 

Deutrifice, is a Medicine to 
cleanſe or faſten the Teeth, of what 
Form ſoever, whether in Liquid, 
or Powder. 

Dentiformis Proceſſus. See Pyre- 
noides. x 

Dentition, is the Time wherein 
Children are breeding their Teeth, 

Deobſiruent, from deobſtruo, to 
open, is ſaid of ſuch Medicines as 
open Obſtruftions : See Detergent. 
But there is yet ſomewhat further 
expreſſed in this Term than is to 
be apprehended under that ; for a 
Medicine may be deobſtruent, that 
is not in the ſtricteſt Senſe detergent, 
as are moſt made of metalline Sub- 
ſtances, ſuch as Steel and Mercury ; 
which obtain this Appellation from 
their acting by their natural 
Weight, whereby they increaſe the 
Momentum of the circulating Flaid, 
and make it ftrike againſt the ſe- 
cretory Outlet with a greater Force: 
becauſe the Momenta, or Vis Per- 
cuffionis of all Proje&ils, of which 
kind is a circulating Fluid, is as their 
Solidities, ſuppoſing their Velocities 
equal. 'The more therefore the ani- 
mal Fluids are ſaturated with denſe 
and ſolid Particles, with the yon 
Force they diſtend the Veſſels, and 
the more eaſily break thro' where 
the Structure favours their Eſcape ; 
and upon that Account are Medi- 
cines which add to theſe Qualities 
in the Fluids, called Deobſtruents. 
See Mars. 
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Deoppilatory, the fame as Deob- 
; which ſee. 4 
Dephlegmation, is ſuch an 
tion vx away the Phlegm from 
any 1 Fluid, as by repeated 
Diſtillation it is at Length left all 
behind wy and thus — 

Dephlegmated Sfirit, is it 
as has no , of * 808 

Depilatory, from de, of or from, 
and Pilz, Hair; is ſuch a Medicine 
as takes the Hairs off from any Place 
where they are a Deformity, which 
may commodiouſly be done with 
Ruſma ; which ee. 

Depreſſor Labii 12 or Qua- 
dratus, is a Muicle conſiſting of 
ſome thin fleſhy Fibres, which lie 
immediately under the Skin upon 
the Chin ; they ariſe from the Edge 
of the Fore-part of the under Jaw, 
and are inſerted into the upper 


- 

efſor Labii ſuperioris, or Tri- 
IT” is a 11 uicle that ariſeth 
from the lower Edge of the under 
Jaw, between the Maſſeter and 
Nuadratus, and aſcendeth by the 
Angle of the Mouth to the 

Jaw. Theſe two Muſcles acting to- 
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nance, becauſe they draw down- 
wards the Corners of the Mouth 
and Cheeks. 

Deere ores Nafi, are a Pair of 
Muſt ming from the Os Max- 
illare, above the Dentes inciſorii, 
_ = 22 into the Extremities 
of the „Which down · 

| they pull 
Deprimens Oculi. See Eye. 
Depuration, _— the freeing 
any Liquor or {olid Body from its 
Foulneſs, which may be effected va- 
rious Ways. See Clarification. 

Derivation, is the drawing away 
of Humours, that threaten any no- 
ble Part, to be CP ſome 
other below, where is not 
much Danger; as in Defluxions 
upon the Eyes, to apply a Bliſter to 
the Neck. And ſuch a Tranſlation 
of Humours ſometimes alſo pro- 
ceeds from natural Cauſes. 

Deſcent of heavy Bodies : If a 
Body deſcend from A by its proper 
Gravity, it will come to the Center 
S in the ſame time as another ſuch- 
like Body by its Revolution ſhall de · 
ſcribe the Quadrant AD E. Princ. 
2 Math. Lib. 1. Prop. 38. 
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gether, expreſs a ſorrow ful Counte- 
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Wherefore abſtracting from the 
Reſiſtence of the Medium, all Bo- 
dies muſt needs deſcend equally 
ſwift, and come to the Center from 
the ſame Height at the ſame time, 
as in Fact is found by Experiment 
true. 
An heavy Body let fall from any 
Height near the Surface of our Earth, 
deſcends in a Second of Time 1624 
Feet Engliſh, or 197 Inches and ;. 

Prop. 1. The Velocities of de- 
ſcending heavy Bodies are propor- 
tionate to the Times from the Be- 

inning of their Falls. This fol- 
os Rach the learned Dr. Halley, 
Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 179.) becauſe the 
Action of Gravity being continual, 
in every Space of Time the follow- 
| Ing Body receives a new Impulſe 
equal to what it had before in the 
ſame Space of Time received from 
the firſt Power: v. gr. in the firſt 
Second of Lime a Body hath ac- 
quired a Velocity, which in that 
time would carry it a certain Diſ- 
tance, ſuppoſe 32 Foot 2 Inches, 
and there were no new Force, it 
would continue to deſcend at that 
rate with an e 
in the next Second of Time, the 
ſame Power of Gravity continual- 
ly acting thereon, ſuperadds a new 
Velocity equal to the former; ſo 
that at the End of two Seconds, 
the Velocity is double to what it 
was at the End of the firſt. And 
after the ſame Manner may it be 
proved to be triple at the End of 
the third Second, and ſo on. Where- 
fore the Velocities of — Bodies 
are proportionate to the I imes of 
their Falls. 2. E. D. 

Prop. 2. The Species deſcribed 
by the Fall of a Body, are as the 
Squares of the Times from the Be- 
ginning of the Fall. 

Demonſt. Let AB repreſent the 
Time of the Fall of a Body BC, 


guable Motion: But 
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perpendicular to AB, the Velocity 
acquired at the End of the Fall, and 
draw the Line 4C: then divide 
the Line A B, repreſenting the time, 
into as many equal Parts as you 
pleaſe, as þ 5 b , &c. and from 
theſe Points draw the Lines, bc, bc, 
&c. parallel to B C, tis manifeſt 
that the ſeveral Lines 6 c repreſent 
tne ſeveral Velocities of the falling 
Body, in ſuch Parts of the Time as 
AB is of AB: it is evident like- 
wiſe that the Area ABC is the 
Sum of all the Lines bc taken to- 
getner, which according to the Me- 
thod of Indiviſibles, are infini 
many: ſo that the Area ABC re- 
preſents the Sum of all the Veloci- 
ties, between none and BC ſuppo- 
ſed infinitely many; which Sum is 
the Space deſcended in the Time 
repreſented by AB. And by the 
ſame Reaſon the Area's Ac will 
repreſent the Spaces deſcended ,in 
the Times 456. So that the Spaces 
deſcended inthe Times AB, A, are 
as the Area's of the Triangles ABC, 
Abc; which by the 2oth of the 
Och of Euclid, are as the Squares 
of their Homologous Sides A B, Ab, 
that is to ſiy, the Times : where- 
fore the Deſcents of falling Bodies 
are as the Squares of the Times of 
their Fall. 2. E. D. 
Prop. 3. The Velocity which a 
deſcending Body acquires in any 
of Time, is double to that 
wherewith it would have moved the 
Space deſcended by an equable Mo- 
tion in the ſame time. 


Demonſt. Draw E C el to 
AB, and AB lel to BC, 
and compleat the Parallelogram 


ABCE ; it is evident that the Area 
thereof may repreſent the Space, a 
Body moved equally with the Velo- 
city BC would deſcribe in the Time 
AB; and the Triangle ABC re- 

deferibed by . 


preſents the Space 
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Fall of a Body in the ſame time 45 
(by the foregoing Propoſition. ) 
Now the Triangle 4 B C 1s half the 
Parallelogram ABCE, and con- 
ſequently the Space deſcribed by the 
Fall, is half what would have been 
deſcribed by an equal Motion with 
the Velocity B C in the ſame time ; 
wherefore the Velocity B C at the 
End of the Fall, is double to that 
Velocity which, in the Time 4 B, 
would have — 2 the Space fal- 
len, repreſented by the Triangle 
ABC, with an equable Motion. 
9. Z. D. 

Prop. 4. All Bodies, on or near 
the Surface of the Earth, in their 
Fall deſcend ſo, as at the End of the 
firſt Second of Time they have de- 
ſcribed 16 Feet, 1 Inch, London 
Meaſure, and acquired the Velocit 
of 32 Feet, 2 Inches in a Second. 

This is made out from the 25th 
my of L 2d Part of Mr. 

ens de ologio Oſcillatorio : 
— he 9 time of 
the leaſt Vibrations of a Pendulum, 
to be to the Time of the Fall of a 


Body from the Height of half the 
Length of the Pendulum, as the 
Circumference of a Circle to its 
Diameter ; whence, as a Corollary, 
it follows, That as the Squares of 
the Diameter are to the Square of the 
Circumference, ſo half the Length 
of the Pendulum vibrating Seconds, 
is to the Space deſcribed by the Fall 
of a Body in a Second of Time; and 
the Length of a Pendulum vibra- 
ting Seconds being found 39, 125, 
or 3 Inches, the Deſcent in a Se- 
cond will be found by the aforeſaid 
Analogy 16 Feet and 1 Inch; and 
by the laſt Propoſition the Velocity 
will be double thereto. And near to 
this it hath been found by ſeveral 
Experiments, which, by reaſon of 
the — of the Fall, cannot fo 
exactly determine its Quantity. 
From theſe four Props all 
Queſtions concerning pP - 
cular Deſcent of Bodies, are eaſily 
ſolved ; and either Time, Height, 
or Velocity —_ aſſigned, one 
may readily find the other two. 
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From them likewiſe is the Doc- 
trine of Prejectili deducible, aſſum- 
ing the two following Axioms, ⁊ K. 

1. That the Body ſet a moving, 
will move on continually in a riglit 
Line with an equable Motion, un- 
leſs ſome other Force or Impedi- 
ment intervene, whereby it is ac- 
cclerated, or retarded, or deflected. 

2. That a Body being agitated 
by two Motions at a Tume, does 
by their compounded Forces paſs 
thro* the ſame Points as it would 
do, were the two Motions divided 
and acted ſucceſſively. 

De ſiccative, from d:ficco, to draw 
away, or up. Meticines are 


thus called which are drying, ard 


uſed to ſkin over old Sores. 
Deſpumation, from de puma, 


froth off; is the Clarification of 


any Liquor, by throwing up its 
Foulneſs in a Froth, aud taking 
that off. | 
Deſquammation, from de ſquam- 
ma, icales off, expreſſes the — 


ſing carious Bones Which flake off 


like Scales. 

K or Diſillatian: This 
is a Proceſs very common in both 
Pharmacies ; but yet the Rationale 
of it may be ſo little known, 
as to make it worth while to be 


ſomewhat icular in its Expla- 
nation; eſpecially as the Rea- 
ſoning hereupon will give a good 


Inſight into ſome other Matters of 


1 within the ſame Stu- 
dy. his Proceis is chiefly ma- 
naged either by the right or ob- 
lique Diſtillation ; the firit is by the 
Aſcent and Elevation of Particles, 
which after deſcend again in the 
Form of Drops, and is uſed when 
the Texture of a Body is ſuch, as 
allows of an eaſy Aſcent, of which 
Kind arc Vegetables : But the ob- 
lique is deſigned, for the moſt Part, 
for ſuch as conſiſt of heavier Par- 
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titles, and cannot be raiſed without 
a ſtrong Impulſe, and by the moſt 
forcible, not io high as the "Top of 
an Alembick; and theſe are almoſt 
all Minerals and Metals. Now the 
Aſcent of Fluids is chic fly promoted 
two Ways ; firit upon the Account 
of their ſpecifick Levity ; and ſe- 
condly by Impulſe. The firſt wa 
of Elevation is manifeſt from this 
Lemma, viz. That Particles of Bo- 
dics which ſtuim in any Fluid, i 
they are ſpecifically lighter, muj? 
borne upwards by that Fluid. I here- 
fore ſuce diſtill d Liquors are carri- 
ed upwards thro' the Air, it's to be 
inquired how they can be ſpeciſi- 
cally lighter than the Air. Now a 
Fluid may be ſpecifically lighter than 
another, when under a larger Sur- 
face, it has an equal or leſs Gravi- 
ty : According to this Proportion, 
the Bulk of this Fluid ought to be 
increaſed in Diſtillation : how 
eaſily by the Help of Fire it may be 
increaſed, or, which is the ſame 
thing, rarcfy'd, one who is but to- 
lerably well verſed in Phyſicks may 
comprehend. And whoſoever has 
but obſerved a I hermometer, or 
boiling Water, muſt be ſenſible how 
great a ntity of Air there i 
contained almoſt in all Fluids, and 
what a Force there is in Heat to ra- 
refy it; for Rarefaction 1s — 
but the ſame Quantity of Matter dit- 
fuſed into a greater Space; ſo that 
the ſame Weight remains, tho' the 
Bulk much From 
whence tis plain, there muſt be a 
greater Number of Pores in the 
rarefy d Body, which are either in- 
tirely void of all Matter, or at leaſt 
of ſuch Matter as hath any conſi- 
derable Gravity. Further therefore 
it is neceſſary to know, what Pro- 
portion of faction is ſufficient 
to produce this ſpecifick Levity. 
And to ſet this Matter in the Tight, 


DE 
Light, it is moſt proper to 
uud de mpleſ Bodies; 5 
Inſtance, that of Water. Lis 


Proportion of the | Gravity 


of Water to that of Air, is ſome- 
thing more than $00 to 1. Since 
therefore Similar Spheres, or Solids, 
are as the Cubes of their Diameters, 
and the 1 Gravity 1 
reciprocally in very - 
portion 2 Cubes of their Dia- 
meters increaſe ; in order to make 
a Particle of Water lighter than a 
Particle of Air, no more is neceſſa- 
ry than to rarefy it till its Diameter 
becomes ten times greater, which in 
this Caſe is but a very ſmall 
of Rarefaftion : For the Cube of 
the Diameter, in a Particle fo rare- 
fy'd, is 1900. If the Diameter 
made eleven Times greater, the 
Cube will be 1331 ; and if twelve, 
1728. So that Water when rare- 
fy'd but twelve Degrees, will be a- 
bove double lighter than Air. And 
if the Rare faction be carried on fur- 
ther, it may eaſily be collected from 
the Encreaſe of the Numbers, that a 
Particle of Water may be render'd 
almoſt infiutely lighter than Air. 
And to bring this a little nearer to 
the preſent Purpoſe, tis manifeſt 
that the Elevation of Bodies, equal- 
ly flaid and heavy, is always pro- 
portionable to their different Apti- 
tude to be rarefy'd ; that is, they 
aſcend quicker upon the 1 
of any Force, more ſuſceptible 
they are of Rarefaction: But in Bo- 
dies whoſe Aptitudes to rarefy are 
equal, the Time of Aſcent is to be 
determined by their ſpecifick Gravi- 
But not only ſpecifick Levity 
to elevate Bodies in Diſtilla- 
tion, but an external e may 
alſo cauſe their Aſcent. The Im- 
pulſe which here we have to do 
with, comes from the Fire, whoſe 
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Particles, tho* they are extreme 
{mall and light, yet it's Font wary 4 
by Mechanicks, that they may raiſe 
Bodies much heavier than themſelves 
acting upon them with a certain 
of Force : For fince the 
Moment of a Body, or that Force 
by which it - upon another, is in 
@ ccmpound Ratio of the Quantity 
of Matter and Cuy as Cele- 

rity may be ſo increaſed, as to gi 
a ſufficient Force to the Body, tho 
the Quantity of Matter in it bs over 
ſo ſmall. Let ſome heavy Body 
therefore be fi to deſcend 
with no other Moment than what it 
receives from its own Gravity, in 
this Caſe then, the Air, which is 
much lighter, may be moved with 
that Celerity, as not only to ſuſtain 


be that Body, but to mount it up high- 


er; and the more rapid the 

of the Air is, or the Surface of the 
Body more diffuſed, the higher and 
ſwifter will the den bes juſt 
as we fee Sheets of Lead ſometimes 
torn away entire by the Wind, and 
carry'd aloft thro' the Air. In like 
manner, Fire, tho” it be a 

of very minute Particles, may be 
moved with that rapidity, as to ac- 
quire and communicate what Force 
can be imagin'd towards removing 
any Obſtacles. When therefore the 


Moment of Fire is ented in 
the manner explained, ſo as to ex- 
ceed the Force of the diſtill'd Body, 


it will remove it from its former 
Situation ; or what is here the 
ſame Thing, becauſe the Direction 
of its Motion tends upwards, will 
carry it up. Thus Particles, ſpecifi- 
cally heavier than Air, which is 
contained in the Retort, as thoſe of 
acid Spirits are, aſcend by a more 
violent Impulſe of the Fire uſed in 
Diftillation. And another material 
thing which contributes to this pur- 
poſe, is, That the ſame Quantity of 
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Matter is elevated ſo much the ea- 
ſier in Proportion as the Surface is 
inlarged; for the more this is diffu- 
ſed, the more Particles of Fire it 
receives: and fo, having this united 
Force to drive it up, it more eafily 
aſcends : ſo that by the ſame 
of Fire, Bodies will not equally a- 
rife, tho are equally heavy, if 
3 : erence in their Sur- 
uppoſed. The Air 
LN 
alſe ; for bei 'd 
by the Fire, it is not 22 fr 
upwards it ſelf, but carries other 
Particles up with it : And it may be 


learned by n 
periments, w Bodies fo 
rarefy'd exert. W there- 


_ conſiders = theſe three 
mgs, wiz. Specifick Levity, an 
Inpelling Force, h the Extent of 
Surface, and what may be effected 
er s, and 
in what Proportions all them 
may rer very eaſily ac- 
count for all the Variety which is 
found in the ſeveral Proceſſes of 
Diſtillation. 

Deſudation, from deſudo, to ſweat 
off, expreſſes a profuie and inordi- 
nate Sweatmg, from what Cauſe 
ſoever. 

Detergent. Medicines under this 
Denomination, are not only ſoſt- 
ning and adheſive, but alſo by a 

iar Activity or Diſpoſition to 
otion, joined with a ſuitable Con- 
figuration of Parts, are apt to abrade 
and carry along with them ſuch 
Particles as they lay hold on in their 
Paſſage. All Medicines of this In- 
tention are ſuppoſed to cleanſe and 
heal, that is incarnate or fill up 
with new Fleſh all Ulcerations, and 
Foulneſſes occaſioned thereby, whe- 
ther internal or external. Now to 
do this, in all internal Caſes eſpe- 
cially, the Medicine muſt be ſuppos d 
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to . tat its . * 
2 ction; 
* 


ve of Surface, and 
Fle wo of ita com og Gap 
For by this it very iy into 
Contact with, and adheres to the 
_ of ulcerous Exudations, which 


carried 


away, which is the cleanſing or de- 
mg Part, what was inſtrumental 

m this Office will afterwards ſtick to 
and adhere with the cutaneous Fila- 
ments, until by their Addition, and 
the Protruſion of proper Nourih- 
, ab interns, to the ſame Place, 

e Waſte is made up, that is, the 
Ulcer is healed. And after the ſame 
Manner is the Operation of ſuch 
Subſtances to be accounted for in ex- 
i the Warmth 


every Dreſſing what is thrown upon 
the Place to which they are applied, 
until a more convenient Matter 1s 
brought thither by the circulating 
Juices, which it aſſiſts in adhering to, 
and incarnating the eroded Cavities. 
Only this may be taken Notice of, 
that inte whatſoever of this 
Kind is mixed with the animal Fluids 
by the known Laws of Circulation, 
they will be firſt ſeparated and left 
behind : For all thoſe Parts which 
are ſpecifically heavieſt, will move 
neareſt the Axis of the Canals, be- 
cauſe their Momenta are the great- 
eſt, and will them as near as 
can be in ſtrait Lines; but the ligh- 
ter Parts will always be joſtled to the 
Sides, where they ſooneſt meet with 
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truck into ſuch Cavities we are here 
of, in which adhere 

and make Part of the 

This for the milder Degree of De- 


; and it is eaſy to conceive. 


from hence how an Increaſe of thoſe 
Qualities of Activity and Adheſion 
conjointly may make a Medicine 
iſe to the greateſt Efficacy in this 
reſpedt. And it is upon this Foot 
that all thoſe Medicines operate that 
to cleanſe Obſtructions or 
od ame any of the Viſcera or 
Paſſages ; and which may be in- 
creaſed in Efficacy ſo far as to fetch 
2 — and Capil- 
Veſſels. 
nation: This ex- 
ſomewhat more forcible 
than the ordinary crackling of Salts 
in Calcination, as in the gow g of 
of the Pulvis or Aurum Fulminans, 
or any ſuch-like Subſtance, from 
detono, to thunder of. It likewiſe 
is uſed for that Noiſe which hap- 
pens upon the Mixture of Fluids 
that ferment with Violence, as Oil 
of T with Oil of Vitriol, 
reſembling the Exploſion of Gun- 
powder. See Decrepitation. 

Detruſor Urine. See Bladder. 

Devarication, expreſies any two 
things croſſing one another, and is 
very often applied to the 
Tendencies of the Muſcular Fibres 
when they interſe& each other at 
different Angles, which they fre- 
quently do. 

Dis. in Greek, ſignifying ex or 
cum, of or with, is frequently pre- 
hxed in the Name of {ome Medi- 
cines to the principal Ingredient 
therein; as Diaſcordium is a Com- 
poſition wherein Scordium is the 


chief — 22 3 Diaſena from 
Sena, ſo of many others. 
Diabetes : This is a profuſe Diſ- 


charge by Urine, from %afaieo, 
fervado, to run through. The evi 


dent and moſt common Cauſe is the 
too great Uſe of ſpirituous Liquors 
whereby the Serum is ſo impregna- 
ted therewith, that it will not at- 
tract and join with the Salts of the 
Blood, and therefore runs off by the 
Kidneys ſweet or inſipid. The 
on therefore _ m dil 
W ueous uids, ef] 
HOY =. ry h with Al 
becauſe attract the 
Salts moſt, hom her W i 


A. is the Syrup of Pop- 


pies ; from d., DO — 
Codia, which in Botan 

Top ad of es re — 
way of Preheminence particularly 
the Poppy. 


Diagnoſtich, from dia, per, with 
or thro", and users, cogno/co, to 
know ; is that r Diſ- 
eaſe that is taken from the preſent 
Symptoms, and Condition of the 
8 ſuch a Rupture of 

i a 
the Si -& Veſſel of the Body 
from an internal Cauſe, as leaves con- 
ſiderable Interſtices between the Fi- 
bres thro' which the Contents eſcape, 


from dic, per, thro', and wndaw, 


agri is a Preparation of 
2 which ſee in the wat 
penjutory. 

Diaphanous, from d. a, per, thro 
and aim, luceo, to ſhine ; is any 
tranſparent Body that may be ſeen 
thro” . the Eye, 
the Cornea Tunica, c. 


Dia- 


— — 


11 or Croſs-Wall, fo cal- 
rom its Situation, becauſe it di- 


Tr 
led 
vides the Trunk of the Body into 
two Cavities, the Thorax and Abdo- 


men. It is compoſed of two Muſ- 
cles ; the firſt and ſuperior of theſe 
ariſes from the Sternum, and the 
Ends of the laſt Ribs on each Side. 
Its Fibres from this ſemi-circular 
Origination, tead towards their 
Center, and terminate in a Ten- 
don, or Aponeurofis, which hath 
always been taken for the nervous 
Part of the Midriff. The ſecond 
and inferior Muſcle comes from the 
Vertebræ of the Loins by two Pro- 
ductions, of which that on the right 
Side comes from the firſt, ſecond, 
and third Vertebræ of the Loins; 
that on the left Side is ſomewhat 
ſhorter, and both theſe Productions 
join and make the lower Part of the 
Midriff, which joins its Tendons 
with the Tendon of the other, ſo as 
that they make but one Membrane, 
or rather Partition. It is covered 
with a Membrane on its Side, 
and by the Peritonæum on the lower 
Side. It is pierced in the Middle, 
for the of the Vena Cava; 
in its lower Part for the Oeſopbagus, 
and the Nerves which go to the 
upper Orifice of the Stomach, and 
betwixt the Productions of the in- 
ferior Muſcle, the Aorta, the 


Thoracick Duct, and the Vena 

gos. It receives Arteries and Veins 
called Phrenicz, from the Cava and 
Aorta ; and ſometimes on its lower 
Part two Branches from the Vena 


in the Muſcles of the Midriff. In 
its natural Situation it is convex on 
the upper Side towards the 
and concave on its lower Side to- 
wards the Belly : therefore when 
its Fibres ſwell and contract, it muſt 
become plain on each Side, and 
conſequently the Cavity of the Breaſt 
is enlarged to give Liberty to the 
Lungs to receive the Air in Infpira- 
tion ; and the Stomach and Inte. 
tines are preſſed for the Diſtributi- 
on of the Chyle : but it diminiſhes 
the Cavity of the Breaſt, when it 
— 4 = . and 
es un the Expulſion 
of the Air in — 
Diary Fever, is a Fever of one 
Day. See Ephemera. 
iarrhæa, from Maggie, perfluo, 
to flow thro' ; is a Flux of the Belly, 
whereby a Perſon frequently goes 
to _ _ is cured either by pur- 
the Cauſe, or reſtringing 
. wy ani 
Diarthrofis, from dia, cum, with, 
and dg, Membrum, * any 
kind of Articulation of the Bones; 
but parti when the Joint is 
capable of conſiderable Motion; 
and of this there are two Sorts, the 
Enarthrofis or Arthrodia, and Gim- 
glymus. See Articulation. 
Diathefes, ſignifies any particular 
i = ppg e Body, either good 
or 


Diatribus, Diateſſaron, and Dia- 
pente, from &, cum, with, and 
the Words ſignifying three, four, 
or are Medicines conſiſting 
of ſo many Ingredients. 

Didymoi, 33, ſignifies ſtrict- 
ly Twins, or any thing double, but 

15 
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is chiefly by Anatomiſts applied to again, 
S 


which ſee under Parts of Generation 
to Men. 

er. The dietetic Part of Medi- 
cine is no inconſiderable Branch of 
Medicine, and ſeems to require a 
much greater Share of Regard than 
it commonly meets with. 11 
Variety of Di mig re- 
— by the Obſervance of a 
proper Diet and + >. — without 
the Aſſiſtance of Medicine: were it 
not for the Impatience of the Suf- 
ferers. However, it may on all 
Occaſions come in as a proper Aſ- 
ſiſtant to the Cure, which ſome- 
times cannot be performed with a 
due Obſervance of the Non-Na- 
turals. That Food is in 

ht the beſt and moſt con- 
ducive to long Life, which is moſt 
fimple, pure, and free from Acn- 
mony ; not too volatile, but ſuch as 
approaches neareſt to the Nature of 
our own Bodies in an healthy State, 
or capable of being eaſieſt convert- 
ed into their Sub by the Vi. 
Vite humana ; after it has been du- 


| _— by the Art of Cookery : 
But Nom, Compoſition, Vir- 
tues and Uſes of Ali- 
ments, can never be learnt to Satis- 
— mA — the Aſſiſtance of 
enrich, is that Part of Phyſick 
which conſiders the Way of living 
with relation to Food, or Diet ſuit- 
able to any particular Caſe. 
Digaftricus, from 9c, bis, twice, 
yarnp, Venter, a Belly ; is a 
Muſcle ſo called from its double 
Belly. It ariſes fleſhy from the 
upper Part of the Proceſſus Maſtoi- 
dæus, and deſcending it contracts 
into a round Tendon, which paſſes 


thro* the Stylabyoidæus, and an an- 
nular Ligament which is faſtened to 


the Os Hyoides ; then it grows fleſhy 
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in, and aſcends towards the 
Middle of the Edge of the lower 
aw, where it is inſerted. When 
it acteth, it pulleth the lower Jaw 
down, by the Help of an annular 

Pully, which alters its Direction. 
Digeſtion Animal, is the Diſſolu- 
tion or Separation of the Aliments 
into ſuch minnte Parts as are fit to 
enter the lacteal Veſſels, and circu- 
culate with the Maſs of Blood ; or 
it is the ſimple breaking of the Co- 
heſion of all the li 
which compoſe the Subſtances we 
feed upon. Now the principal A- 
gents employ'd in this Action, are, 
, the Saliva, the Juice of the 
Glands in the Stomach, and the Li- 
quors we drink, whoſe chief Pro- 
perty is to ſoften the Aliments, 
as they are Fluids which eaſily en- 
ter the Pores of moſt Bodies, and 
ſwelling them break their moſt in- 

tumate Coheſions. And how 

digious a Force Fluids acting in fach 
a Manner have, may be learned 
from the Force that Water, with 
which a Rope is wetted, has to 
raiſe a Weight faſtned to, and ſuſ- 
tained at one End of it; and this 
Force is much augmented by the 
Impetus which the Heat of the Sto- 
mach gives to the Particles of the 
Fluid: nor does this Heat promote 
Digeſtion only thus, but likewiſe 
by „ the Air contained in 
the Pores of the Food, which helps 
to burſt its Parts aſunder. And 
therefore ſuch Liquors as are moſt 
fluid, or whoſe Particles have the 
leaſt Viſcidity, are moſt proper for 
Digeſtion, becauſe they can the 
moſt eaſily inſinuate themſelves in- 
to the Pores of the Aliments; and 
of all others, Water ſeems to be the 
fitteſt for this Uſe : for tho' ſome 
ſpirituous Liquors may as ezfily pe- 
netrate the Subſtances we feed up- 
on, yet they have another — 
- 


91 
which they hurt rather than help 
igeſtion; and that is, their Par- 
icles ha 


ve a ſtrong attractive Force, 

which, when imbib' d into the 
Subſtance of our Victuals, they draw 
their Parts nearer to one another, 


contract and harden, inſtead of 
ſwelling and diſſolving them. It is 
by this Property that they preſerve 


animal and vegetable Subſtances 
from corrupting ; not but that we 
find they ſometimes help Digeſtion, 
as they irritate and excite the Coats 
of the Stomach to a ſtronger Con- 
traction; and therefore when they 
are duly dilated, they may not only 
be uſeful, but requifite. When 
the Food is thus prepared, its Parts 
are ſoon ſeparated from one ano- 
ther, and diſſolved into a Fluid 
with the Liquors in the Stomach, 
by the continual Motions of its 
Sides, whoſe abſolute Power is de- 
monſtrated to be equal to the Preſ- 
ſure of 117088 Pound Weight ; To 
which, if be added the abſolute 
Force of the Diaphragm, and Muſ- 
cles of the HMamen, which like- 
wiſe conduce to Digeſtion, the Sum 
will amount to 250734 Pound 
Weight. See Nutrition. 

Digeſtion Chymical, is that Solu- 
tion of Bodies which is made b 
Menftruums, with the Aſſiſtance of 
Fire, and differs from Solution little 
elſe than in requiring ſuch Aſſiſ- 
tance : And to underitand this a- 
right, it is neceſſary to ſhew how 
the Particles of Bodies can by this 
Proceſs be diffuſed every way, and 
ſuſtained in the Menſtruum. 
this the more deſerves to be account- 


ed for, becauſe theſe ſolid Particles 


have not the ſame ſpecifick Gravity 
as the Liquors in which they ſwim. 
Tho' the Nature of a perfectly fluid 
Body be ſuch, as that the Particles 
which conſtitute it, do very readil 
give way upon the ſmalleſt Impulſe, 
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efſtance of a 


And Fluid, 


y that at length 
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and recede from one another, yet 
there is found in moſt Liquors ſome 

of Tenacity ; and from 
hence ariſes ſuch a Coheſion of 
Parts, as cannot be broken without 
ſome Force. And tho” indeed this 
Force of Coheſion in Liquors ſeems 
e 
compared what we experience 
in Solids, yet we find it 2 make 
ſome Reſiſtance. And as the Force 
in Liquors is either ſtronger or 
weaker, ſo it produces a Variety of 
Effects, differing more or leſs from 
the Phænomena, which would natu- 


rally low from a perſect Fluid. $9 
that tho* by the Laws of Hydrofta- 
ticks, every Corpuſcle, how iubtile 


ſoever, if put into a Fluid which is 
ſpecifically lighter, muſt neceſſarily 
to the Bottom ; yet we find 
ſome heavy Bodies, ſuch as Gold, 
&c. when reduced into thin Plates, 
will be ſuſtained in Spirit of Wine. 
This Force therefore of Tenacity, 
which reſiſts the Motions of Bodies 
in a Fluid, is proportional to the 
Number of Parts which are to be 
ſeparated, or to the Surface of the 
Body which we would have move 
in the Fluid. Hence it 13, that fince 
the Surface of a Body may be en- 
of its Gravity, the R 0 
Fluid may be ſo augmented, as to 
equ..? the Force of Gravity, which 
carries the Body downwards. And a 
Body, tho* ſpecifically heavier than 
a Fluid in which it is immerſed, 
may be very well ſuſtained in that 
vided it be reduced into 
very Particles ; becauſe the 
Gravity of a Body thus reduced into 
{mall Particles, decreaſes in a much 
er Proportion than the Surface 
z or, which is proportional to 
it, the Tenacity of the Fluid; ſo 
Reſiſtance ariſing 
c 
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will not fail of 


4 if the Gravity 
rin 
Fluid, as P to 1, and if the Body be 
then ſubdivided, ſo that the Diame- 
ters of the Parts be to that of the 
Whole as 1 to P, the Reſiſtance 
which the Particles will meet with 
in their Deſcent will be equal to 
their Gravity; for ſince their Weight 
is p3» but their Surtace v2», the 
Gravity will be to the Reſiſtance as 

to pz, or as 1 to 1. So that 
5 his we may underſtand how 
the Corpuſcles 0 — ſwim in 
Menſiruums, W are ſpecifically 
ighter, as Gold in the Spirit of 


ſtand how Corpuſcles, ſpecifically 
heavier, are ſuſpended in any other 
Menftruum. And it is for the ſame 
Reaſon that ſuch as are lighter can- 


mtimately with it. To this end, a 
gentle Fire is commonly uſed, that 
the Corpuſcles which are moſt vo- 
latile may ſeparate as it were of 
their own accord ; for a fierce Fire 
forces out the Faces as well as the 
finer Particles; and if it does not 
abate the Strength of the Liquor, it 
its 
Digeſtives, are. ſuch Unguents, 
s, or other particular Pre- 


ent. 
Digeſter, a 2 Veſſel or En- 
gine, contrived by M. Pain, where- 


in to boil, with a very ſtrong Heat, 
any bony Subſtances fo as to reduce 
them into a fluid State. 

Digitus, a Fin . The Fi : 
and 1'humb in each Hand of 
hitteen Bones, there being three to 
each Finger; thcy are a little con- 
vex and round towards the Back of 
we Hind, but hollow and plain to- 
wards tue Palm, except the laft, 
where the Nails are. The Order of 
their Diſpoſitions is called firſt, ſe- 
cond, and third Phalanx. The firſt 
is longer than the ſecond, and the 
ſecond longer then the third. The 
upper Extremity of the firſt Bone 
of each Finger has a little Sinus 
which receives the round Head of 
the Bones of the Metacarpus. The 

Extremity of the 1econd and 

ird Bones of each Finger hath two 
ſmall Sinus's parted by a little Pro- 
tuberance ; and the lower Extre- 
mity of the firſt and ſecond Bones 
of each Fi has two Protube- 
rances divided by a ſmall Sixus. 
The two Protuberances are received 
into the two Sixus's of the Upper 
Extremity of the ſecond and third 
Bones; and the ſmall Sinus re- 
ceives the little Protuberance of the 
ſame End of the ſame Bones. The 
firt Bone of the Thumb is like to 
the Bones of the Metacarpus, and-it 
is joined to the Wriſt, and ſecond 
the Thumb, as they are to the 
Wriſt and firſt of the Fingers. The 
ſecond Bone of the Thumb is like 
the firſt Bones of the Fi , and it 
is joined to the firit third, as 
they are to the Bones of the Meta» 
carpus, 
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— under the 
Flexores Digitorum, 
ſerve as ſo many 
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thin « Fluid | 
A is to thin a Fluid by the 


are called 

Diluents, or Dilutors ; ſuch as 
common Whey, Ptiſans, and Juleps, 
which in reſpe&t of the Blood in a 
State of Viſcidity are thinner than 
it, and therefore ſaid to thin it. 

Limenſion, is either 
Breadth, or Thickneſs; all which 
when conſidered together, are cal- 
led the Trine Dimenſion. As a 
Line has only Length; a Surface, 

and Breadth ; and a Body, tio 
or Solid, has all three Dimenſions. 

Dilatores Nai, are ſmall thin 
Muſcles, having a double Order of 
Fibres decufta each other, ari- 
ſing from che G. Maxillare, and 
med ine che Sides of the Alz ; 
they dilate the Noſtrils. 

Dinos, the ſame with Vertigo, an 
apparent turning round of the Ob- 
jects of Sight, rogether with a Failure 
of the Limbs, proceding from the 
ſame Cauſes as the Apoplexy, tho' 
in a leſs De 

Dioptricks, concern the different 
Refractions of Light paſſing thro” 
different Mediuns, as the Air, 


Water, Glaſſes, &c. 
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Diplee, expreſſes the two Plates of 
the Cranium, which ſee ; Rolfinkius 
alſo applies it to the Uterns, which 
8 s conſiſts of two Membranes 
in N — M 1 | and di- 
viſible. " 

Diradiation, or Irradiation, ſtrict- 
ly Fgnifies to dart our Light ; and is 
— 1ny by ſome Anatomiſts to the 
fi — 12 rb of the Muſcles 
by the animal 

Lirection, is > Lins of Motion 


open that any Body Fore according to 


the Force impreſſed upon it ; and is 
often called the Line of Direction. 
Diſcous, or Diſcoidal, is a Term 
uſed by Botaniſts to denote the 
Middle, Plain, and flat Part of ſome 
Flowers, ſach as the Flos Solis, &c. 
- becauſe it is in Figure like the an 
Quai ue which was a round 
— Romans in their 


= applied to Medicines, 
ſuch as have a Power to 
repel or drive back the Matter of 
Tumours into the Blood, with 
mitting it to ſeparate. It alſo fome- 
times means the ſame as Carmina- 
tive, which ſee. 

3 is an 1 Circula- 
Morbus. 


Diſloecation, is a Bone put out of 
jour the ſame as Luxation. 
ſation, is the Weighing and 
Me: out the proper tities 


like m Figure, or other Properties. 
Dif,» » Term L hy 
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Toy, that — Coheſion of their 
is deſtroyed: hereupon being 
ſeparated, and removed to a con- 
venient Diſtance from one another, | 
o are diſperſed, and float here 
there the Water. See 
Fufion, Solution, and Prop. 14. un- 
der Particles. | 
Diftenſion, is when Parts are ftretch- 
ed beyond their natural Size. 
Diſtillation. See Deftillation. | 
Diftrafion, from de, from, and | 
traho, to draw, is pulling a Fibre or | | 


Membrane beyond its natural Ex- 
tent ; and what is capable of this 
t, is faid to be Diſtrac- 
the Quantity of M "dis i 
to tity of Matter. wvinum, is uſed vanouſl 
it comes to paſs, that the phyſical Writers, 1 
of Water are more ſtro the ſame Perſon ; and Hippocrates 
by the faline icles, himſelf does not always keep to it 
are by one another: 'The the ſame Senſe ; but the Chymiſts 
icles of Water therefore cohe- and 23 have moſt de- 
i viated the proper Meaning of 
the Word, by applying it very con- 
ceitedly to ſ things, of whoſe 
Virtues they had extravagant Opi- 
nions, as it is by Fernelius to a Wa- 
leſs or m_ Diſ- ter, by Scultetus to a Cerate, and by 
orce others to a Plaiſter, lately expunged 
the London- Diſpenſatory. 
Diurefis, from dia, per, through 
a Diſh and gw, fluo, to flow ; is uſed to 
that ion which is 
in the made of the Urine by the Kidneys: 
the Diſh, ſharp and pun- and what moſt promotes ſuch a Se- 
Water paration, is called 
almoſt Diuretici, ſuch Medicines as work 
So that when ſuch a Mo- by Urine. | 
iſes, the aqueous Parti- Diverge : Thoſe Rays are ſaid to 
carried with ſome Force to- do, which going from a Point of 
the viſible Object, are diſperſed, 
be eſtimated from the and continually depart from one 
ir Weight and Celerity another, according as they are re- 
By the Force of this moved from the Object. The Fi- 
bres or Threads alſo, which from a 
Point ſpread themſelves upon any 
I—_ or P. are frequent - 
y ſignified by the Term. 
K * Divi- 
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Di viſibility, is that of 
a Body, whereby it is conceived to 
have Parts, and into which it may 
actually or mentally be divided. 
All Quantity is infinitely diviſible ; 
2 cannot be actually effected, 
when any Quantity is di- 
vided into any Number of Parts, 
every one of thoſe Parts is further 
diviſible into as many more} Parts, 
and fo on; ſo that there can be no 
ſuch thing as a determinate Num- 
ber of Parts in any continued Quan- 
tity. 
Dogmatica Medicina, is under- 
2 
w on to 1 ; 
from Joxiw, cenſeo, to judge; and 
the divine Hippocrates was the firſt 
p D ici, Phyſicians who rea- 
n Experience, in Oppoſi- 
tion to thoſe Seas who were called 


Methodiſts and Empiricks, and con- 


ducted their Practice only by Obſer- 
vation and Exam 
mining into the Reaſons for ſuch 
particular Proceedings. 

Dorſum, is the hinder Part of the 
Thorax, tho" as tranſlated Back; it 
includes the Loins alſo ; and Dor- 
ſum Maniis and Pedis, is the outſide 
of a= Hand and . —— 

orſale is applied to Diſtempers, 
wk hon is 1 4 in the Back: 
as the Tapes Dorſalis ; and to ex- 
ternal Remedies, as Emplaſtrum 
Dorſale, and the like. 

o/e, is ſo much of any Medicine 
as 15 taken at one Time. 

Drachm, in Medicine, is the 
eighth Part of an Ounce, and con- 
tains three Scruples or ſixty Grains. 

Draco, is known well enough in 
its common Signification ; but the 
Chymiſts have grievouſly tortured 
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in that moſt incom le Book 
called his Laft Will and Teftament. 
Duercetan applies it both to ſome 
P ions of Quickſilver and An- 
timony ; and the Draco Mitigatus 
hath long obtained as a Name for 
the Mercurius Dulcis : But theſe 
Whimſies are now almoſt in Con- 
tempt 


Draftick, from Iparul,, adh 


ting Form of Medicine, applied in 
the Manner of a Plaiſter, to cauſe 
a Redneſs, Heat, and Tumour in 
ſenſeleſs or 


„without exa- hence 


Ductus Adipoſi, are a Net of 
ſmall Veſſels, which Malpigbi fi 
poſes to bring the Fat into the. Cel 
which preſerve it ; but their Riſe 
cannot yet be diſcovered, ar - their 
Ap is uncertain. - 


udus Biliarius. See Fecur. 


Dutus Hippaticus. See Fecur. 


Ductus Lac s, are the ex- 
cretory Ducts of the Glandulæ La- 
chrymales ; which ſee. 

Ductus Pancreaticus, See Pan- 
creas. 


Ductus Salivales, are the Pipes 


it to a many Purpoſes, tho* which ſpew out the Saliva from ſe- 
moſt of them very unintelligible, veral G into the Mouth ; which 


eſpecially thoſe of Bafil Valentine, 


i ive Names. 
ſer under pheir reſpecti ve _ 


10 
: 
; 
d 


bove the Vertebræ, towards the | 
Side, and ends at the firſt 


looſely, that the Veſſels which run 
between its Duplicature, and upon 
the Surface of the Brain, be not too 
much preſſed by the Skull. It ſticks 

dose to Baſis of the Skull, 
es fr its Sutures, by the Fibres and 
Veſſels it ſends to the Pericranium ; 
it is faſtened to the Pia Mater and 
the Brain, by the Veſſels which paſs 
from one to the other. It gives a 
Coat or Covering to all the Nerves 
which riſe from the Brain to the 
Medulla Spinalis, and to all the 
Nerves which riſe from it. Its Sur- 
face is rough towards the Skull, and 
ſmooth towards the Brain. It is a 
double Membrane woven of ſtrong 
Fibres, which may be plainly ſeen 
en its Inſide, but very little on its 
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outſide next the Skull. It has thres 
Proceſſes made by the doubling of 
its inner Membrane. The firſt riſes 
from a narrow Beginning from the 


res, 
near as as the Corpus Calloſum. 
Naa org — 
is called Falx. The ſecond ſepa- 


ones, 

commonly deſcribed; the firſt is 
the Sinus longitudinalis, which riſes 
from the blind Hole in the upper- 
prey Crifta Galli; it runs a- 
e 
; with it, and lies exactly under 
the Sutura Saggittalis. Into this Si- 
nus the Veins of the Brain, and 
ſome of the Veins of the 
Dura Mater, bring back the Blood 
which they receive from the Arte- 
ries. Of theſe Veins ſome running 

obliquely from the fore · part of the 
Brain ANN . others con- 
trary from ind- part forwards, 
keep a little Space between the Du- 
r of the Membrane, as the 
* do upon the Bladder, wy 

2 
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ſo in the Sinus. In this 
ung are ſeveral _ 2 
round Ligaments, w 

one Side of the Cavity on the ether. 
Theſe by their Elaſticity, further the 
Motion of the Blood. The ſecond 
and third Sizus's which this pours 
into, are the lateral ; they ariſe 
= 1 firſt, into which 

open, down 

the hides of the Gan! os. he 
crooked Way, they paſs thro* the 
ſame Hole with the eighth Pair of 
Nerves, and diſcharge elves in- 
to the internal Jugulars. Into theſe 
Sinus's ſome Veins, and the other 
Sinus's diſcharge themſelves. The 
fourth Sinus runs by the broad Extre- 
mity of the Falx, and opens where 
the lateral Sinus's joins the Longi- 
tudinal. 'This meeting of the four 
Simus's is called Torcular. It receives 
the Blood at its other Extremity 
from the Plexus Choroides. Beſides 
theſe, there are more of inferior 
Note mentioned by ſome curious 
Anatomiſts, as Du Verney, Dr. Rid- 
ley, &c. which ſee. Their Uſe is 
to receive the Blood of the adjacent 
Parts from the Veins to which 

are as ſo many Trunks which diſ- 
Charge the Blood into the internal 
Fugulars, The Veſſels of the Da- 
ra Mater, are firſt a Branch from 
the Carotidal, whilſt it is in its long 
Canal, which is diſperſed in the 
fore and lower Part of the Dura 
Mater; ſecondly, an Artery which 


they are diſperſed in the hind- 
<p Dura Mater The 
0 


are ſeveral other Veins which inoſ- 
culate with the Arteries, and which 


fides of the longitudinal Sinzs's : 
"tis theſe Veins which open into this 
Sinus, that the Blood which was 
ſtopt in the other Way, may have a 
free Circulation in this. It hath al- 
ſo Nerves from the Branches of the 
fifth Pair, which give it an exquiſite 
Senſe. It has a Motion of Syftol: 
and Diaſtole, which is cauſed by the 
Arteries which enter the Skull. No 
doubt the great Number of Arteries 
in the Bram contribute more to it, 
than thoſe few proper to itſelf, 
which may aſſiſt a little, tho* not 
very ſenſibly, becauſe of their Small- 
neſs and Paucity. The Uſe of the 
Dura Mater is to cover the Brain, 
the ſpinal Marrow, and all the 
Nerves, to divide the Cerebrum in 
two, and to hinder it from preſſing 
the Cerebellum. 

| Duftocia, ſignifies a difficult 


enters the Hole of the Skull, called Birth 


Foramen Arteriæ Dure Matris : It 
is diſperſed on the ſides of this Mem- 
brane, and runs as high as the Si- 
nus longitudinalis. The Vein which 
accompanies the Branches of this 


Artery, goes out of the Skull by the and 


Foramen Lacerum. Thirdly, a Branch 
of the vertebral Artery and Vein, 


kind the occipital Apophy/is, where 


4, is a circulatory Veſſel, the 
1921 Part whereof is Eaſhioned like 
a Cucurbit, and whereto an Alem- 
bick is adapted. | 

Dyſcraſy, from 8vc, Jour. bad, 
H, Or ia, amen- 
n 
bit of Body, as a Jaundice, or the 


Which laſt paſſes thro” the Hole be- like 


D; 
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elchia, ſignifies Ulcers of dif- 
elt Cure, as they are particularly 
in dropſical or moiſt Conſtitutions, 
—— a conſtant Drain of Humours 
is 55 to be 2 

Dyſentery, dag, male, bad, 


giw, „ co run; is a 

wherein very ill Humours flow off 
by Stool, and are alſo ſometimes 
attended with Blood. The Cure is 
in Aſtringents, Balſamicks, and 


Diſpepſy, from doc, nals, bad, 
and wine, coguo, to concoR, is a 
bad Digeſtion, and is generally con- 
fined to the Office of the Stomach. 
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55 , Inteſtinam, a Bowel, and 
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3 from Jdc, difficulter, 


hardly „and wie, ſpire to breathe ; 
is a Difliculty of breathing, as in an 
Aſthma ; which may proceed from 
various Cauſes, therefore the 
Means of Cure are to be contrived 
accordingly. 

Dyfuria, from 3;, malt, and 
Igor, Urina, Urine, and | Hs, flo 
to flow ; is a Difficulty in in 
Urine, from divers Cauſes, an 
therefore accordingly to be cured. 
The ſame Particle Nox, is alſo ap- 
plied to many other things, only to 
_ expreſs their being in an ill State. 
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AR is divided into the external 
and internal. 'The external is 
divided into two Parts, of 
which the is called Pinna, or 
the Wing, the lower Fibra, or 
Lobe. The Parts of the Pinna, are 
the Helix, which is the outer Circle 
or Border of the Ear; the Antihe- 
lix, which is the Semicircle within 
the other : The lower End of the 
Semicircle makes a little Promi- 
nence, which is called Antitragus ; 
becauſe there is another Promi- 
nence juſt oppoſite to it, which is 
called Tra , by Reaſon of ſome 
war bw it. The Cavity 
ity of the Helix 
1s _— * The Hollow in 
the middle of the Ear is called A/ve- 
98 — 1 — 
to Tympanum, nam atus 
Auditorins, This external Part is 
compoſed of the Skin, a Carti- 
lage, and a little Fat. The Skin is 
thin and ſmooth ; its Glands feem 


E 


to differ from the common miliary 
Glands of the Skin, in that both in 


young and old they "frequently flow 
with an unctuous Humour, w 


dries to a Sort of Scurf in the Con- 
cha. Theſe are called Glandulæ 
Sebacee, The Skin ſticks loſe to 
the Cartilage by means of the Mem- 
brana aipoſa, whoſe Cells contain 
no Fat but in the Lobe of the Ear, 
where the Cartilage does not reach. 
The Veſſels of the external Ear are 
Arteries from the Carotide Veins, 
which go to the Fugulares, and 
Nerves from the Portio Dura, and 
ſecond Pair of the Neck. It is tied 
to the Back of the Os Petroſum by a 
ſtrong Li which comes from 
the Backſide of the Pina. Tho' it 
has but a very obſcure Motion, yet 
it has two Muſcles ; the firſt ariſes 
from the Outſide of the frontal 
Muſcle, where it joins the Crota- 
ne] and is inſerted into the upper 
F; of the Piana. The ſe- 
pang 


— 


— 
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cond ariſes from the upper and fore- 
moſt Part of the Procaſſes Mammil- 
laris, and is inſerted into the middle 
and mp of the Concha. The 
firſt ſhould draw the Ear upwards, 
and the ſecond downwards and 
Ge Foes os Fon > 
Zars when young, de- 
=. In us of their Uſe. The Uſe 
of the internal Ear is like a Tunnel 
to the Sounds, which by its 
Ridges and Hollows are direfted to 
the Meatus Auditorius, the firſt 
of the internal Ear. This is a 
duit which goes from the middle of 
the Concha to the ＋ it is 
near an Inch long, about three or 
four Lines, or twe Parts of an 
Inch, wide; and its Paſſage is not 
ſtraight but crooked, paſſing firſt up- 
and then downwards, when it 
N. f its Ex 
the lower of its Ex- 
_ — — a le dou to the 
obliqui the Membrana Tympani. 
The b be of this Paſſage is 
cartilaginous, being a Continuation 
of the Concha contracted ; the End 
of it is Sony: which _ — 
teſt f the ack - 
— of the Meatus, 5 Cartilage 
does of the lower and fore-part. 
The whole Cavity within is lined 
with a Membrane, which ſeems to 
be a Continuation of the Skin which 
covers the Auricula, and which 
grows thinner and thinner as it a 
2 the Tympanum. On the 
ack- ſide of this Membrane there 
is a Number of little Glands, 
whoſe excretory Ducts bring into 
the Meatus a yellow Excrement, 
whoſe Bitterneſs and Viſcidity hin- 
ders Inſects from approaching the 
Membrana Tympani, which is like- 
wiſe preſerves againſt the Injuries 
of Air. The Cartilage it ys 
ſlit, and frequently in more than 
one Place. The Meatus has the 
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half a Line of bei 
Circle, The of a 

Bone, called the Malleolus, is tied 
to this Membrane, which it draws 
ſomewhat inwards, ing it a 
little Concave towards the 


_ cloſed to the Bone, gives a 
ge for the Air from the Mouth 
A... external Ear. Behind this 
embrane there is a pretty 
e 
about three or four Lines deep, as 
much wide, and between two and 
three high : It is lined with a fine 
Membrane, on which there are ſe- 
veral Veins and Arteries. It is al- 
ways full of a lent Matter in 
Children. In this Cavity there are 
four ſmall Bones, of which the firſt 
is the Malleolus, or Hammer, ſo 
called becauſe of its Shape. Its 
Head has on its lower fide two Pro- 
tuberances, and a Cavity whereby 
it is joined to the Iacus by Gingly- 
mus : Its Handle, which is pretty 
long and ſmall, is faſtened to the 
Membrana 7 Its whole 
Lough b chav hays Lines, or 


„ „ . ont 
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little more. Near its Head it has 
two ſmall Proceſſes, and it is moved 
by three Muſcles ; the firſt is called 
the Externus ; it riſes from the up- 
per and external Side of the Ma- 
tus Auditorius, and is inſerted into 
the and lower Proceſs of the 
Malleolus, which it draws outwards. 
This 1s neceſſary when Sounds are 
t, becauſe they might break 
228 — Tympani. The ſe- 
— is the Obliqurs ; it lies in 
the external Part 7 the Conduit 
which goes to the Palate, and 
4 the Barrel, it is contained 
a Sinuoſity of the Bone we the 
upper Edge of the Membrana 7 
pan, and is inſerted into the — 
der Proceſs of the Hammer, aſ- 
ſiſting the former Muſcle in its 
Action. The third is the Iaternus, 
which ariſes from the Extremity 
of the bony Part of the Conduit 
which leads to the Fauces, and 
lies in a Sinus of the Os Petroſum, 
till it paſſes over a little Riſing of 
the Bone at the Feneſtra Owalis, to 
be inſerted into the poſterior Part 
— the — of the I. 
— — cle 
— — the Mem- 
= 1 ani. The ſecond fmall 
Bone is called the Icus, the Anvil; 
it has a Head and two Legs: Its 
Head, which 1s near two Lines 
long, above one broad, and but 
a Line thick, has a Protube- 
rance and two Cavities, whereby 
it is articulated with the Hammer ; 
the ſhorter of its is tied to 
that Side of the Conduit which goes 
to the he pp Mammillaris, and 
its longer Leg to the Head of the 
third called the Stapes, or 
Styrrup, becauſe of its Reſemblauce : 


To os rangi re, made of Stirrup 
two Branches 7 flat Baſis 


which ſtands upon * 1 
Ovale. The — between the 
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two Branches is filled up by à fine 
tranſparent Membrane ; the Union 
of the two Branches is called the 
Head of the Stirrup, in which there 
is a ſmall Cavity, wherein lies the 
fourth Bone. The Height of the 
Stapes is a Line and a half, the 
Length of it above a Line, and 
the Breadth half a Line. There is 
a ſmall Muſcle which ariſes out of 
a ſmall Canal in the Bottom of the 
Tympanum , and which is inſerted 
into the Head of the Stirrup. The 
Os Orbiculate, which is a very fmall 
Bone, being convex on that Side 
which is received in the Cavity 
of the Head of the Stirrup, and 
hollow on the other Side, where 
it receives the of the 
Anvil, which is only joined to 
the Stirrup by means of this fourth 
* 1 es theſe Bones, there 
are ſeveral Holes in the Tympanum : 
the firſt is in its fore- re near the 
Membrana Tympani : It is the En 
to the Sinus in the — Pro. 
ceſs. The ſecond is the Orifice of 
e ers 
of 
3 ppt mt very w and boay, 
cartilaginous ; and its 
Extremity, which opens near the 
Uzula, is above four Lines wide, 
membranous, and dilated by ſome 
muſcular F ibres ; and they o 
the Extremity of this P 
ther when we open our bucks 
to hear more diſtinctly ; or when 
it is neceſſary there ſhould be a 
free Communication between the 
external Air, and that in the Cavity 
of the Ty m. The third and 
fourth are in the internal Proceſs of 
the Os Petroſum ; the one is called 
Feneſtra Owalis ; the Baſis of the 
ſtands n it, and it is in 
the Entry to the Yeftibulum : The 
other is called Feneftra rotunda, 


E A 
incloſed in a Rift of this Hole; 
and it leads to the Cochlea. The 
Veſtibulum is a Cavity in the Os 
Petroſum, behind the Feneftra Owa- 
lis ; it is above two Lines broad, as 


much long, and a Line and a half 
high. In it the ſemi-circular 
Pipes of the Labyrinth, the upper 


Turning of the Cochlea, and the au- 
ditory Nerve, at ſive ſmall Holes. 
The Labyrinth is made of three ſe- 
miciccular Pipes, above half a Line 
wide, excavated in the Os Petroſum ; 
they open by five Orifices into the 
22 That _ is _ 
ſuperior Pipe, 1 
about fre or i Lines lows, fol 
one of its Extremities with one of 
the Extremities of that which is cal- 
led the ſuperior Pipe, and theſe two 


Extremities open by one Orifice, 


but the middle Pipe opens at each 
End by itſelf into the Yeftibulum. 
The laſt Cavity of the Ear is the 
Cochlea, it reſembles a Snail's Shell. 
Its Canal, which winds in a ſpiral 
Line, is divided into two, the upper 
and lower by a thin Lamina Spira- 
lis, of which the Part next the Axis 
is bony, but extremely brittle ; and 
that next the outer Shell is mem- 
branous, appearing to be only made 
of the auditory Nerve. 'The upper 
Canal opens into the Tympanum, 
and the lower into the Veſtibulum: 
This is narrower than that, eſpeci- 
ally towards the Baſis of the (- 
chlea, where each is about a Line 
wide, and the Baſis itſelf is about 
four Lines Diameter. The Veſſels 
of the internal Ear are Arteries and 
Veins, from the internal Caretidale 
and Fugulars, The Nervus aud:- 
torius enters by the Hole in the in- 
ternal Proceſs of the Os Petroſum. 
It conſiſts of two Bundles, of which 
one is hard, the other ſoft. Five 
Branches of the Portio Mollis enter 
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6 
Web, which ſend that 
S. 


E C 


the reſt of the Portio Mollis enters 
the Cochlea at the Center of its Baſe, 
and turns with the ſpiral Line, of 
which it probably the mem- 
A The Portio Dura 

es its proper Paſſage, to be 
diſtributed among the external Parts 
about the Ear. 

Earth, is one of the I 
Principles, and that Part of Bodi 
which moſt anſwers to what 
call Mortuum, that is laſt left 
in the Furnace, and is neither ca- 
pable of being raiſed by Diſtillation, 
nor diſſolved by Solution. 

Ebullition, is ſtrictly any boiling 
up, like that of Water over the Fire, 
but is generally uſed to fignify that 
dungs ing wy Efferveſcence which 

iſes from mingling together 
of any alkalizate and — Liquor: 
and hence any inteſtine violent Mo- 
tion of the Parts of a Fluid, occa- 
ſioned by the ſtruggling of Parti- 
cles of different Properties, is cal- 


led by this Name. 

Ecchymoſis, from ixxvuw, — 
to pour out, ln, Sanguit, 
Blood ; fignifies thoſe livid Spots 
or Blotches in the Skin, which are 
made by extravaſated Blood ; the 
ſame as Ecc ; 

Eccoprotics, are ſuch Medicines 
as gently purge the Belly, ſo as to 

ing away no more than the natu- 
ral Excrements lodged in the In- 
teſtines, as is fignified by the Word. 

Echinus amongſt Botaniſts is the 


8 


| ” from ir, 
lick; us a Form of Medicine 


8 D> 
Jas 


21 


Ire, to open ; are fuch Medi- Medicine, and 
cines as incide and render more thin be better eſteemed, and more fre- 


— 4 Lag y_— — 2 * 


are continually flying 
dies ; the Sahel and Fineneſs of 
which * from their being able 
a long 1 
very ſenſible without any 
ſenſible Diminution of the Body 
from whence they ariſe: And the 
conſiderable Effects they may have 
upon other Bodies within the Sphere 
of their Activity, may be learned 
from the Writings of Mr. Boyle, and 
others on that Subject. 
Egg of Glaſs, a Veſſel in Chy- 
miſtry, whoſe hollow Body or Bot- 
tom part is Oval, or faſhioned like 
an E883 but riſes up in a ſlender 


_ Ejaculatory Veſſels; ſee Genera- 
oy Parts of, to Men. 
ect ion, ſignify ing to throw / out; 
15 3 Diſcharge of 
Vomit, Stool, or any other Emunc- 
Elzoſaccharum, from iN, O- 


leum, and Saccharum, Sugar; de- 
notes the Mixture of Oil and Sugar 


— —ê—u 


any thing by. 


they certainly muſt on the Ceſſation 
of the external Violence, ſpring back 
with a very great Velocity to their 
former natural State ; but in this 
circumſtance the atmoſpherical Preſ- 
ſure will account for it as well, be- 
cauſe 8 ab bbs 
enough to ſeparate the conſti- 
o_— Body far enough 
to let in any foreign Matter, muſt 
occaſion many Vacuola between the 
Surfaces, ſo that upon the 
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will be or remain in each the ſame and after the 
relative Velocity as before, 7. e. they Point C will move 
will recede with the ſame Velocity DX DC: This 
as they meet together with. For the K a be taken equal to 
compreſſive Force, or the Magni- taking equal Times both before and 
tude of the Stroke in any given after the Impulſe, the Diſtances of 
Bodies, ariſes from the relative Ve- the Bodies from the common Center 
locity of thoſe Bodies, end is pro- of Gravity willalways be equal ; then 
2 22 C OR 
Elaſtick, reſtore - Gra in 
4 4 will be found to A 
had before the Shock; or, in other reins cher ths Kath, its Mo- 
Words, the reſtitutive Force is — tion will be from D towards a, and 
to the compreſſive, and there + expreſſed by D a, 
muſt be equal to the Force with — bow, 
which they came together, and con- Time. But — CES CD, 
pony Gay y Elaſticity re- orto KC, and Ca==Ka, the Dif. 
e again from each other with the ference between the right Lines C E 
ſame Velocity. Hence, taking and CA, will be to the Dif- 
ual Times before and after the ference between e right Lines 
S the Diſtances between the K D and Ka, that is E = D: 
Bodies will be equal: And there- But the right Line D a es the 
fore the Diſtances of Times from Velocity of the Body A after the 
the common Center of Gravity will, Shock or Impulſe, and conſequently 
in the ſame Times, be equal. And its Velocity will alſo be expreſſed 
hence the Laws of Percuſſion of by the right Line E A. Beſides, 


Bodies Elaſtical are eaſily ſince the relative Velocity of theſ 
1 SOT 


K 


e 4 the Ve A, the 3 of 


and let D 

where the Bodies meet; make C E Toa: be den —_— Lo 
always equal to CD. Then after E B, and the Direction of the 
the 'or Shock, the right will be from E to B. 
Line 1 r B be 


fore 
the ri 
loci 
be the Point of Concourſe the 
the 
Line 
_— 
co 


CE will expreſs the Velocity —_— 
of the Body A, from E towards 4; = the P 
and the rig Line BB will — incident 
the 


* 4: 
Z towards B. ""” in #44: 2 815 


@- — 2 | K 


4 
6— — — 


——— —- 


and e 
7 fition, B+ A: 2 4:: 

AB: IM in Words, As 
the Aggr obe Bodkee * 
is to the double of 8 ? 


gare or Sum 
or 
85 Bodies : : So will the Velo- 
ee 
the Shock : to the Velocity of the Qui- 
as As after it. 
T1 1 
are or 
e of them muſt be 2 4: is a 
V of the Body B, after 
the Shock, ſhall be a>" the 
Velocity of the Body 4, before it ; 
and conſequently the Points Z and 


A being co-incident, AE, the Ve- 


locity of the moving Body after the 


move with the fame Velocity f f. 

or AB. If therefore a perfectly E- 

_ Boay PO directly 7 
to it, ret 

at re, er the Shack t moving 

T1 #70 all its Motion, and 

2 he re move on with the Je- 


1 
4k dies Aand Bare equal, 
both move the ſame way, 1 
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If B Che greater than a AC+2 Bc then « or =p Es 
will be a negative Quantity ; and conſequently the Velocity of the 

A will have a contrary Direction, and its Motion towards il be Ne. 
If the Body B be at reſt, that is, if e — o, then the Volocity of the 


Body & after the Shock will be + , forwards or backwards 


according as the Sign / or — prevails. If the Bodies A and B, with the 
Velocities Ce "2. ways, and conſequently meet one another 
directly; their Motion the Way will be by 40 — 3c, 
and the relative Velocity of the Bodies will be C c. Let then x ſtand 
for the required Velocity of the Body A after the Shock; its Motion that 
way it went before the will be expreſſed by Ax, and the Velocity 
of the Body B will be x + C + « (for the relative Velocities of Bodies 
is not altered by the Shock) and then the Motion in the Body B towards 
D, will be Bx+ BC+B < ; wherefore the Sum of the Motions the 
ſame way will be 4 x++Bx+ BC+B «, which will be = 40 
—Bc; fo that x + Ba= AC—BC—2 Bc, and 
AC—BC—2Bc | 


x = b „ and the Velocity of the Body B will be 
AC—BC—2Be A C—BC-2BCH ACHAc +BCHB 
AFB er ASB 
2 ACh Ac—Be 


7 5 If BC 2 Be be greater than AC, the 


Motion of the Body 4 vil be backwards or a contrary way ; in which 
Cale x or AC — BC —2 Be 


A+B © 

The Elaſticity of Fluids is ac- A I with theſe 
| counted for from their Particles be- Rules will a Perſon into juſter 
ing all endowed with a centrifugal Apprehenſions of the inteſtine Mo- 
Force; whence Sir 1ſaac Newton, rr COU. Wan Go 
Prop. 23. Book 2: demonſtrates, uences o Occurſions 
da Particles which mutually avoid, _— either as to the Altera- 
he prot „ by ſuch — 4 4 mn 

orces as are reciprocall rtio- fecting ions, can 
ee had without them, altho' ſuch a Per- 
will compoſe an Elaſtick Fluid, ſon may not be able to bring any 
whoſe Denſity * thing to the Severity of a - 
to its Compreſſion ; vice ver- lation. Hence is diſcerned how 
fa, if any Fluid be compoſed of ſating the Juices with heavy Parti- 
Particles that fly or avoid one ano- cles gives them a Force 


ther, and hath its Denſity - 
tional to its Compreſſion, fon te 
— — 
will be reciprocally as 

of their Centers. 


eee — 


Manner as al ap or 


— ak by Foeſus A Pechliti. 
Elearich, is a in ſome 
Bodies, whereby when rubb'd fo 


as to warm, they draw little 
Bits of Paper, or ſuch like Subſtan- 
ces, to if placed in the 


Sphere of their Activity: and Am- 
ber having this in a more 


remarkable Degree, is frequently 


of Honey or the Pa 


3 le, en into Doſes, 


"taken, like a Bole. The 


— is attended with conſide- 
rable Inconveniences; for Elec- 
tuaries generally made > bp Ho- 
ney, or Fa when 

ence is too thin, they are apt to 
ferment , and when too thick, to 
candy. 'By both which, tho?” it is 
exceeding difficult to avoid the one 

or the other of them, the "Sony 


dients will either be entirely altered And 


m their Nature, or impaired in 
their Virtues. *Tis therefore pity 
_—\— ſhould be ſo in 


uſe, whillt oghery wfuitgly ſuperiq 


E L 


Phy 
22 under © Term, 


e is of little Advantage to ws ; for 


- What we mean by it is 


E S ifies a Raiſer, or 
Lifter up ; therefore is applied 
to ſome irurgi Inſtruments 


IR. It deſcends and paſſes 
the Zygomaticus, 
ſerted into the under "to 1 * 
ſiſted by a ſmall but ſtro 


LA 


Part of the Skin 


Muſcle that ariſes from the upper 
Part of the ſecond Bone of the up- 
per Jaw, and deſcending obliquely, 
15 inſerted into the upper Lip above 
the Dentes Iuciſorii. It draws up 
the Lip. 


Elixir, is a Medicine made by 
ſtrong Infuſion, where the I 
dients are almoſt diſſolved in 


Mantras, gud give it @ thicker 
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bifick Matter from the Glands e 
And the ſtrong Contraction in ſo Remedies, they are the fitteſt 
many Muſcles, and muſcular Canals to render the Blood more thin, and 
as are at work in the Action of Vo- give it ſuch a Property as will bet. 
mitting, and the violent Concuſſion ter carry it thro” thoſe little Aper- 


YES 


that of 26000 1b. Weight, may, and i. 
often does take away the Obſtrac- Emalliemts, fignifying 
tions in many other Canals, befides are ſuch things as ſheath and 
thoſe which are adjacent to the Sto- the Aſperities of the Humours 
mach and Gullet ; as we may plain- relax and ſupple the Solids 
ly fee by thoſe vaſt Sweats which ſame time. For it i 

| of Vomitting occaſion. conceive the Manner how 
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tives 
a , from i, in, ww, 
— a Month, and ayw, duce, to 
; are Medicines that promote 
the es, becauſe their natural Pe- 
riods of flowing are once a Month ; 
and theſe "do this either by giving 
a er Force to the Blood in 
its Circulation, whereby its Momen- 


by it thinner, whereby it the Fibres, ſo as to relax them into 
more eaſily paſs thro* any Out- their * Dimenſions, where- 


6 m___— Blood, and all o- rimenter, y 
ſtances of the like Gravity thoſe Perſons who have no true E- 
ici And this is the Caſe ducation in, or Knowl of the 
of a Leuc ic Habit, or, as Grounds 1 ice, but 
ſay and Obſer- 


* 

it is commonly called the Green - venture upon 
Sickneſs, and its Cure; but in the vation only. Medicine was almoſt 
latter Caſe, where the Blood is flo- altogether in the Hands of ſuch, 
rid and too high, attenuating Alty- before Hippocrates 3 and many pre: 


E M 


tended only to one Diſeaſe, which 
they had accuſtomed themſelves to; 
but the Prince of Phyſick add ed 
Reaſon thereunto, and taught the 
Advantages of Theory. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, latter Ages are a- 

in much degenerated _ — 

now 


of che Neck, bowing the body for- 
wards ; from iumpooJun, anterius, 
forwards, and _ tendo, to ſtretch. 

E ic, Emplaiſter, is a 
ren uf Maden too wat known 
to want Deſcription : The ſame as 
Plaiſter; which Term is now moſt 


any Part whatſoever, ſtrickly taken; 
but it is rally uſed to 
that in he Cry of the 

only ; and which ſometimes hap- 


. of Abſceſ- 
1122 the 1 gs, 


exte a 

Empyreuma, from , ar- 
cendo, to burn ; is the eng 
1 or Di- 

ion, and which gives a particu- 

lar offenfive Smell that is expreſſed 
by this Name. 

Emrods. See Hemorrhoides. 

Emulgent Veſſels, are Arteries and 
Veins. See Kidneys. 


Emulſion, ſignifyin ing out, 
B a =_ Ce by 
bruiing oily Seeds and Kernel, 
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lime attollo, to lift 
led alſo Nubeculæ, little Clouds; are 
thoſe Contents of the Urine as 


E N 


and drawing out their Subſtances with 
ſome Liquor that becomes thereby 
milky. And theſe are generally of 
the emollient kind. 

Emunctories, are thoſe Parts of 
the Body where any thing excre- 
mentitious is ſeparated and collected 
to be in Readineſs for Ejectment. 


Populus, People ; is any Diſeaſe that 

many People together in the 
ſame Country, ing from 
ſome Cauſe peculiar to the Country 
where it reigns : ſuch as the Scur- 
vy to the Northern Climes, In- 
termitting Fevers to marſhy Pla- 
ces, &c. Ps * 

Enæorema, if, In 

up, "7 float, cal- 


float about in the Middle, reſem- 
bling a Cloud. 
Enema, from dings, immitto, to 


ſend in; is uſed to expreſs a Clyſ- 
ter. 


E i, » , 


nergumeni, ingpygpman, expreſ- 
ſes in ſome Authors a Poſſeſſion by 
evil Spirits: and 


Engaſtrimythos, is one who e- 


mits like the Voice of one 
ſpeaking out of the Stomach or 
y, without uſing the of 


W ſuch as is reported of the 
ythian heteſs, and the like. 


Energy, om irgyrw, operor, to 


work, 1s uſed to expreſs an uncom- 
mon Force in any Action that is 
done with Briskneſs and Vigour. 


Enerwation, is a Debility and 
Liiſtleſſneſs to Action. 8 
Ens, properly ſignifies any 4 
ing or Exiſtence ; but by the Chy- 
mitts it is introduced my Medicine 
to expreſs ſome Things that are pre- 
tended to contain all the Qualities 
or Virtues * the Ingredients they 
are 


E N 


are drawn from in a little Room. 
2 

tO Dr. rth, 15 "i 
nts lied to a kind o Salt, 4 

of an acid and 

1 as the Tartar © 2 
triol, which ſome alſo call Sal Neu- 
trum, Sal Tertium, and Sal Sal- 
lum. 


Enfiformis Cartilago. Sce Car- 


os roy, from 3 3 


tinum, a Gut, and MyS-, Sermo, 

a Diſcourſe ; is a Treatiſe of the 
1 and is y under- 
3 


three Cavities, Head, Breaſt, and 


aterecele, from trie, Inteſti- 
, A Gut, and x*,An, os op 
Bowel p is a Rupture from the 
n ro! or dilating the 
as to fall down into 
the — The Remedy in ſuch 
Caſes is chiefly by outward Appli- 
cation, as Truſſes and Bolſters. 
Epaſmaſtica Febris: A Fever is 
thus termed by Bellini, and others 
long before him, while it is in its 
Encreaſe. 


Ephemera, from im}, 
on, and nn, Dies, a 
Fever that terminates in 
paſs of one Day. 

nin, from i, fapra, | 
are Medicines applied to the Wriſt 
cg kind, but for 8 

are 3 in Forms 
Cataplaſms or Plaiſters. 
2 _ io, ſupra, a- 


a, up- 
yz a 


Epicolick he from is), + 1 
tra, upon, and Colon, the Gut fo 
called, is that Space gn both Sie 
where the Colon runs under : 
thus firſt called from Dr. G * 
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the Com- comes 


n to 
fome of its Parts, with a Loſs 


Tongue ; 
ä—— — ? 
t 15 one of the five 
Cans ; which ſee. 

priepſy, from i HA, in- 
wado, to ſeize ; becauſe it fi 
_ a Perſon. It is 
_ - bus Caducus, from Peo- 
P uddenly down upon 
their Seizure . and many 
other Appellations it has by phylica 


Authors, ariſing from ſome parti- 
cular ene not worth our 


Senſe. A Convulſive Motion hap- 

pe when the Blood or nervous 
id runs into any Parts 

great a Violence, that the 

cannot reſtrain them from Contrac- 

tion. The Cauſes of a Convulſion 


ZV ̃—d_S . . FP: 


nervous Fluid enters into a Muſcle 


than into its te, and that in- 


there will be a 


which produce Pain, the Quantity 
into the Part affected, greater than 
what is natural, and thereby cauſe 
a Repletion of the vellicated Part. 
Hence it will be eaſy to underſtand 
that an Epilepſy difters from a Con- 
pileply, Senſation ſuddenly ceaſes, 
with an immediate Proſtration of the 
Body; and the Rationale of all thuſe 


Symptoms wherein an Epilepſy dif- Caul 
ns 1 


e 
Sy of an Apo- 
plexy, or rather a Vertigo; both 
which ſee. The Cure in this Caſe 
requires a diligent Attention to 
which of theſe Extremes the Diſtem- 
per proceeds from, and to uſe Eva- 
cuation or Reſtoratives as is there- 
by i I; 


greater Inflation and 


the Celiack Artery, which runs thro? 
the right Side of the inner or hin- 
der Leaf of the Caul. 

Epiplois Poſtica, is a Branch of 
the Celiack Artery, ſprin 5 g out of 
the lower End of the Splenica, and 
running to the hinder Leaf of the 


Epiplois Siniftra, is a Branch of 
the Celiack Artery, that is beſtowed 
2 lower and left Side of the 

Epiploen. The ſame with Omen- 
Tum. 
Epiſpaſftick, from imowdu, ar- 
traho, to draw, ſignifies ſtrickly any 
Drawer; but is generally uled to 
ſignify Blitering-Plaiſters. 


werto, to turn about; is applied to 
the firſt Vertebra of the Neck, be- 
ad road das 

7 a 


— 


put ; is any outward 
ds | but — 
thoſe of a liquid Form, like a Fo- 
mentation. 
Epulotick, from imeNiw, Cicatri- 
cem infero. See Cicatrix. 


Corrofion ; ; 
Erratick, is uſed by Phyſicians i 
various Senſes, but Heth for — 
dring Pains, and ſometimes for Fe- 
vers of uncertam Periods. 
Errhine, from is, in, and gg, 
Naſus, the Noſe ; are Medicines to 
ſnuff up the Noſe, to occaſion ſnee- 
zing, enliven the Spirits, or purge 


Equable Motion, is ſuch as con- the Head 


tinues with the ſame Degree of Ve- 
locity : and if there be an Accele- 
ration or Retardation of two or 


Equi vocal Generation, is the Pro- 
duction of Plants without Seed, or 
of Inſects or Animals without Pa- 
rents, in the natural way of Coition- 
between Male and Female : which 
is now believed never to happen, 
but that all Bodies are univocally 
produced. 

Erradicative, is Fallopius de 
Purgat. Simpl. uſed for ſuch Things 
as work powerfully ; the Word im- 
porting to root out, in Oppoſition 
to Minoratives, which operate but 
_ 

Erefores Clitoridis, are two Muſ- 
cles ariſing from the Protuberances 
of the 1/chium, and are inſerted into 
the ſpongious Bodies of the C/ztorzs, 
which they erect in Coition. 

Erectores Penis, axe two Muſcles 
ariſing fleſhy from the Protuberan- 
ces of the [{chium, below the Be- 

inning of the cavernous Bodies of 
. Yard, into whoſe thick Mem- 
branes they are inſerted. Their 
Uſe is to pull the Vard towards the 
Os Pubis, whereby its greateſt Vein 
is compreſſed, and the refluent 
Blood denied its Paſſage under thoſe 
Bones, which makes it ſwell. 


ſufficient Moment to be taken No- 


tice of here. 

Erythroides, from ipubpor, rubrum 
nk 47 
is a = — — alſo Ty- 
mca # aginalis, embracing looſely 
the abs Body of the Fedde 
and adhering to one End of the B 
. See Generation Parts of, 
belonging to Men. 

E/char, is a hard Cruſt or Scab, 
made by 

77 Baroticls. See Canfticks. 

ſay-Inſirument, a little hollow 
Inſtrument made of Box, Ivory, or 
the like, which by being plunged 
into Liquors, will, by the Marks put 
upon it, diſcover their ſpecifick Gra- 
vities, according to which it finks 
more or leſs therein. 

Eſſence, is ſtrickly that which con- 
ſtitutes the Nature of any thi 
and makes it be what it is ; but m 
Medicine it is uſed to fignify the 
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Eſſential Oils, are ſuch as were 
really in a Plant, and drawn from 
it by Diſtillation, in diſtinction from 
thoſe made by Inſolation. 

Eſſential Propertics, are ſuch as 
neceſſarily depend upon the Nature 
and Eſſence of any thing, and are 
inſeparable from it, in Diſtinction 
from accidental. 

Eſſential Salts, are ſuch as will 
cryſlallize in the Juice, or an Infu- 
ſion of Plants, in Diſtinction from 


a great + by t Soo. 
as appears from the ſpeedy ruſt 
of Iron in ſuch Places. This Term 


corroſive ; as by Paracel 
to things Thich excite Hunger by 
cating the Stomach, and b 
Dr. Charlton to that Juice whi 


Ethmoides, from nb, Cribrum, 


- Sieve, and 2180, Forma, Shape, 


the Sieve · le Bone. It is fituated 
in the Middle of the Baſis of the 
Os Frontis. It is perforated by a 
Number of ſmall Holes, through 
which the Fibres of the Olfactory 
Nerves paſs; for which it has this 
Name. It is joined to the Os 
Frontis and 8 des, by the Su- 
tura Ethmoidalis, In its middle 
it has a ſmall Proceſs called Cri//a 
Galli, to which the Fore-end of the 
Falx is tied. From its under Side 
there goes a thin Bone, which di- 


is alſo applied to many things of a fo 


vides the Cavity of the Noftrils in 
two ; the lower End of which is 
ved with the Vomer. On each 
— - this Partition it _ _ 
pongious Laminæ, Of- 
ſa 8 oe, which are full of litle 
Cells, at their juncture with the 
Ethmoides. The two external La- 
minæ, or the Ofſa Spongicſa, make 
Part of the Orbit at the t Can- 
thus; and they are called. Plana, 
becauſe they are ſmooth and even. 
Ewacuation, ſignifies any Diminu- 
tion of the animal Fluids, whether 
it be by Catharticks, or Blood-let- 
ting, or any other Means. 
vaporation, is that Operation in 
Pharmacy, by which Liguids are 
ſpent or drove away in Steam, ſo 


ruſting as to leave ſome Part ſtronger, or 


of a higher Conſiſtence than be- 


re. 
Euchraſy, from iv, bene, good, 
and xpdow;, Temperamentum, a Con- 
ſtitution; is an agreeable well-pro- 
portioned Mixture of Qualities, 
— Body is ſaid to be in 
Order, that is a State 
of Health. _ 
Euodia, or ive, in Oppoſition 
to Dyſodes, is uſed by Hippocrates 
in his Epidemicks, to expreſs an 
healthful or agreeable Diſboktion ; 
as alſo a ready Method for obtain- 
ing any End; and by Sc7ibonius 
= it is applied * particular 
Collyrium. But we have not heard 
of this Term latterly, unleis prefix- 
ed to a Book, the Contents of which 
are as whimſical and unintelligible 
as the Title. : 
Euphoria, is uſed by ſome to ex- 
— that Eaſe with which ſome 
the Courſe of a Diſtemper, or 
the Operation of a Medicine; as 
alſo the Aptitude of ſome Things 
to e e Operations. 
urythmus, ivgvbuic, is an health- 
ful or regular Tenour of the Pulſe. 
L 3 Euſarcos, 
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Euſarcos, woupr®-, is uſed 
Galen, and others ſince, * 


or too corpulent, but gives 


Euſplanchnes, is is applied by Hip- 
pocrates to thoſe who are ſuppoted 
to have ſound Viſcera. Thus the 


hings 

to expreſs the Goodneſs of their 
ition : as Exutaxia, for an 
1 Eurhanaſia, for an 


8 , Death, Sc. 
ion, the ſame as Pa- 


roxi/m ; which ſee. 
e is the a Me- 
dicine to a higher Degree of Virtue; 
or an ] e of the moſt remark 
—— without 
Blood. So Galen and the Ancients 
called the Nerves, Cartilages, Bones, 
and other Parts which appeared 
white. 

_ — is uſed 

Largus for ons — but is 
5285 applied to Swoonings, or 
uch faking « of the Spirits, * at- 

oh the Loſs of Senie for 
— Time, 

Exanthema, from bar die Fer- 
weſco, to flower out; is ſuch an E- 
ruption of the Skin as the Meaſles, 
and is gen attended with a Fe- 
yer, and terminates in a Raſh. 

E xarticulation, the ſame as Lux- 
ation; a Bone disjointed. 

Excandpſcentia, is uſed by ſome 
phyſical Writers to expreſs an Apt- 

to ſuch Paſſions of the Mind, 
as bring on real Diſtempers. 
3 is a tearing off the 

Excortication, is pulling the Bark 
off any thing. 

Excreſcence, is a preter-natural 
Grovth of any thing beyond its 
proper Dimenſions, as Wens, Warts, 
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Excretion, is that Separation of 
an animal Subſtance, as ejects ſome. 
what quite out of the Body, as of 
no further Uſe ; which is called 

E xcrement. 

Exhalation, the ſame as Ewvapo- 
ration ; which ſee. 

Exaninition, the ſame as Evacu- 
Erez, is by Linden explin. 

xoneriofis, is 
ed for a ſpecies of a Gonorrbæa, 
commonly called Pollutio nofturna, 
when the Semen involuntarily flows 
in 

Exopthalmia, is an uncommon 
Prominence of the Eye out of * 
Socket, of which Bonetus 
2 N= Caſe, Med. der. 


. dh been introduced 
into the — of Phyſick by En- 
thuſiaſts, who pretended by ſome 
religious Ceremonies, to expel an 
evil Spirit out of a Body, which 
was ſuppoſed the Cauſe of Diſea- 


3 


Scribo- eaſes. 


E xoftoſis, from ex, and bio, Os, 
a Bone; is any Protuberance of a 
Bone that is not natural, as often 
happens in Venereal Caſes. 

x»tich, is applied to thoſe things 
which are the natural Produce of 
other Countries, and not of our 
own. 

E ſpreading out, in a 
* 2. is the 1 
opening or ſpreading of , 
but generally ſignifies ack. an Al- 
teration as is made by Rarefa#tion ; 
which ſee. 

Wy æpectoration, is 


— which are "made by 2 
dr cbt the het 


2 
ſels of the — and ſtrengthens 
the Breath. 

Expiration, from expire, to 


breathe out; is that Part of Reſpi- 
ration as thruſts the Air out of 
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, and contracts the Cavity of 
Explofion, is 1 
off — gs fm en 
made thereby ; but is uſed frequent- 
ly- to expreſs ſuch ſudden Actions 
of Bodies as have ſome Reſemblance 
thereunto : as thoſe which ferment 
with Violence immediately upon 

ir Mixture, and occaſions a crack- 


ing Sound. Some Writers have 
likewiſe applied it to the Excurſions 
of animal Spirits, and inſtantaneous 
Motions of the Fibres, on the 


Minds Direction; but the Term 
then becomes too figurative to 
expreſs any determinate Significa- 
tion, ſo as really to inform the Un- 


Expreſſed Oils, are ſuch as are 
m—_ 


as the Oils of Olives, 
monds, and the like. And the do- 
ing this is called 
Expreſſion. 


Expulfion, the ſame as Excre- 
tion ; — the Power of expellin 


any thing, is by ſome Writers 
Facultas expultrix. 
Exſpuition, ſignifies a Diſcharge 


of ſaliva by ſpitting. See Sali vation, 
and Mafticatories. 

Exſudation, ſweating out; as 
Gums or Balſams out of Trees. 


„ FISTS 
Extenſor Carpi, which is alſo cal- 
led Bicorms, is two diſtin Muſcles. 


The firſt ariſes from above the ex- the 


Protuberance of the Humerus, 
from the lowermoſt 
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c that ſuſtains the Fore- t 
the other to that which ſuſtains 
the Middle-Finger. Theſe two 


extend the Wriſt. 
Communis, 
Protube- 


Extenſor Digitorum 
ariſes = the external 
rance of the Humerus ; and at the 
Wriſt it divides into three flat Ten- 
dons, which paſs uuder the annular 
Ligament, to be inſerted into all 
Bones of the Fore, Middle, and 
2 
yt Primi Internodii Pollicis, 
ariſes from the upper and external 
Part of the Ulza, and paſſes ob- 
liquely over the Tendon of the Ra- 
dius externus, and is inſerted near 
the ſecond Joint of the Thumb. 
Extenſor Secundi internodii Polli- 
cis, ariſes from the and inter- 
nal Part of the Radius, and is inſer- 
ted into the upper Part of the ſe · 
cond Bone of the Thumb. 
Extenſor Tertii Internodii Pollicis, 
ariſes from the Lua, a little below 
the firſt Extenſor, and is inſerted in- 
to the third Bone of the Thumb. 
Extenſor Indicis, comes from the 
middle and external Part of the 
na, and paſſing under the annu- 
lar Li t, is inſerted into the 
third Bone of the Fore-finger, where 
it joins the extenſor Communis. 
Extenſor Minimi Digiti, ariſes 
from the external Pro e of 
the Humerus, and from the upper 
part of the Ulza, and p under 
the annular Li is inſerted 
_ the third Bone of the Little- 
xtenſor Pollicis, ariſes from near 
upper half of the Perone for- 
wards, and under the annu- 
lar Ligament, is inſerted into the 


. laſt Bone of the t Toe. 


at Extenuation, ſignifies a Loſs 1 
umpneſs, or a general Decay in t 
muſcular Fleſh of the whole Body. 


L 4 Ex- 
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Externus Auris, and Malleolus. 
See Ear. 

Extinction, is the putting out any 
thing that was burning. 

Extirpation, is the cutting off 
any Part, or the eating it away; as 
Warts, and ſuch like Subſtances, 
by corroſive Medicines. 

Extraction, in the largeſt Senſe, 
ſigniſies any Solution made 
Menſiruums, unleſs there be allowed 
this Difference between them; that 
in Solution the Menſtruums abſorb 
the whole Subſtance of the Body, 
but in this they carry off only cer- 
tain Particles of it. And in this 
Senſe Camphire is diffolved in Spi- 
rit of Wine, but Jallap is more 
properly ſaid to be extracted; for 
the Reſin only is taken out by the 
Menftruum, the other Particles be- 
ing left untouched. But Extraction 
moit commonly ſigniſies ſuch an 
Inſpiſſation, or hickaing of a So- 
lution, as, when there is drawn off 
a certam Quantity of the Men- 
ftruum, reduces the remaining Mix- 
ture to the Conſiſtence of Honey; 
as in the Extracts of Saffron, Gen- 
tian, and the like. Extracis are 
chiefly made out of Vegetables, and 
require different Menftruums accord- 
ing to the different Nature of the 
Plants, eſpecially in Gums ; for 
ſuch as are mucilagious, as Gum 
Arabick, and Tragacanth, c. are 
not eaſily to be diſſolved but in 
_ iquors; whereas on the 
other hand, refinous Gums, as Gal- 
banuin, Scammony, &c. ruſt have 
burning Spirits to diſſolve them. 
There are others again of a middle 
Nature, which inay be diſſolved in 
either Sort of Menſtruums, tho' not 
ſo eaſily in one as in the other. 
Thus Aloes and Khubarb, which 
are ſomething reſinoue, are better 
made into Extracts with Spirit of 
Wine than Water. But Plants, 


which abound leſs with Refin, ſuch 
as Hellebore, c. are more com- 
modiouſly extracted with Water. 
To perform therefore Extraction a- 
right, a r Menſtr num is ne- 
* or one which is as near 
a- kin as poſſible to the Body to be 
extracted. Thus Extraction is uſu- 
ally performed ; but its Uſe does not 


by ſeem to be of ſo great Service in 


Ph ick, 25 15 rally imagined . 
4 almoſt the more ſubtile 
Parts fly away, either when the Men- 
firuum is drawn off by Diſtillation, 
or when it evaporates in the open 
Air. So that if thoſe Particles are 
any ways uſeful in Medicine, tis to 
no purpoſe to ſeek for them in Ex- 
tracts ; but if we would have 
a Collection of the more groſs and 
* Parts, there 14 _ 
ind of Operation which will ſo 
happily ſupply us with them. It is 
alio of Service to clear ſome Gums 
and Reſins from Droſs, for as the 
taking up the genuine Subſtance by 
a proper Menſtruum, leaves all that 
is not ſo behind; ſo by evaporating 
he MMenſiruum again, the Reſin, 
or v.hai{oever of that Nature it is, 
will be recovered in its utmoſt Pu. 
rity. 

Extraneous, any thing foreign. 
It is alio uſed to expreſs the ſame 
as external, and frequently ſigniſies 
the ſame as Excreſcence, — 
that is not natural to the ay 
it grows out of, or properly 
to. Pare to which 1 adheres. =P 

Extrawvaſated, is any _ that 
is got out of its r Veſſel; 
from extra, out of, and Vas, a 
Veſſel, 

Exulceration, the ſame as Ulcer; 
but generally uſed to expreſs thoſe 
beginning Erofions, which wear 
away the Subſtance, and form an 
Ulker. 


Exungulate, 
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Exungulate, is cutting off the it reaches to 
white Fare from the Leaves of Ro- from which conti 


ſes, or the like. Fibres which cover 
Exuſtion, is a burning with Fire, it is inſerted into 
as it is uſed in ſome Operations by 


aw together. The upper The Eye Lids are covered within 
or of the Os Frontis : by a ſmooth Membrane called Con- | 
the Os Unguis, and Os Planum make junctiua, becauſe it is continued | | 


the inner and lower Part of the great upon the Fore-part of the Globe 
Angle ; and the Os Sphenoides, the —_— that which we call the 
inner and lower of the little Angle. White i 
The Os maxillare makes the inner Globe to the Edges of the Orbit. i 
and lower Part of the Circumference, The Edges of the Eye Lids have 

and the Os mali the outer and two and ſoft Cartilages like 

lower Part. The of Sight 

are divided into two Parts; the in- Cilia; they keep the Eye Lids ex- 
ternal Part, which is the Globe. or 

Body of the Eye ; and the external equally raiſed. Upon them there 
Part, which is thoſe Parts about the is a Rank of ſmall Glands, whoſe 
Globe ſubſervient to it. The firſt excretory Channels o N 
of the laſt are the Eye-brows, which Edges of the Lids. They yield a 

are nothing but ſome Hairs bunchi Wax, which faſteneth the Eye Lids j 
out about the Eye, by ſome Fat which together whilſt we ſleep. They are | 
is under the Skin in this Place. They covered with the Skin externally, | 
break the Rays of Light, that they and with the Comjiuncti va internally. 
oy not he Bvefity Grand inns: the Upon the Edges of the Lids there | 
Eyes, which would greatly offend are alſo ſome Hairs in Form of a | 
the Sight, as they do when we look Palliſado, to preſerve the Eyes, as | 
direfly a inſt the Sun. The next the Eye Brows do, and to hinder | 
are the Eye-lids, two 2 any Filth or Flies from falling into 
The upper Lid moves very quickly, the Eyes. 

the under very undiſcernably. The On the backſide of the Conjuncti 
upper Eye Lid is lifted up by the va, upon the upper Part of the 
Muſculus rectus, which riſes from Globe, is the Glandula Lachrymalis, 
the Bottom of the Orbit of the Eye, tty large, divided into ſeveral 
where the Optick Nerve pierces the bes, each of which ſends out an 
Cranium, and paſſing above the excretory Channel, which opens in- 
Swperbus, is inſerted dy a large Ten- the Fore-fide of this Membrane, 
don to the Border of the Eye-Lid. where it covers the upper Lid. | 
Both Lids are brought together to This Gland ſeperates the Matter of 
ſhut upon the Eye by another Muſcle the Tears, which by the continual | 
called Orbicularis. It riſes from the Motion of this Lid. moiſten the 
great Angle of the Eye, and its Cornea, which otherwiſe would dry 
Fibres are ſpread two Fingers and wrinkle by the continual Action 
Breadth, covering the under Lid ; of the external Air. * 
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The Globe of the Eye is moved 
four ſtraight Muſcles, and two 
que ; betwixt them there is 

a great deal of Fat, which facili- 
tates the Motion of the Globe. The 
firſt of the four ſtraight Muſcles is 
FE. 

0 . 
FA Eye when we look 


up. The ſecond is called Depri- 


ductor; it draweth the Eye towards 
the little Cantbur. They riſe all 
four from the Circumference of the 
Hole in the Orbit, thro' * the 

ick Nerves paſs; a ter- 
— = the Cornea by four 


a) 
— 
2 
> 

go) 
ol 


they all act t , they draw the 
Eye towards the bottom of the Or- 
bit. When the Swperbus and the 


it riſes from the Bottom of the 
bit, and marches obliquely to- 
ward the Canthus, m the 
per Part of which, near the 


it is inſerted into the 
the Globe, behind the Tendon of 
the Arto/lens. The Uſe of the firſt 
of theſe Muſcles is to draw the Globe 
AEN 
il , t 
ay fo forwards, and to turn its 
Pupil downwards, for the better re- 
cerving of the of Li 
could not be 


more eafily. 
Now the Globe of the Eye is of a 


S it are contained 
principal Inſtruments of Viſion; 
it is co of Coats and Hu- 
mours. „ 


which appear 
or N the Eyes. The 


_ and ſmooth, opake behind, 
1 before, where it 


like the 
. in the Fore- 
of the Eye, which is ſurrounded 
the White of the Eye ; it has 
2 Convexity than the reſt 
the Globe 2 — Eye, * 
compoſed of ſev parallel La- 
mina, which are nouriſhed by many 
Blood-Veſſels, ſo fine as not to 
hinder even the ſmalleſt Rays of 
Light from entring the Eye : and it 
has a moſt exquiſite ſenſe, that 
on the leaſt Pain, the Tears t 
be ſqueezed out of the 
Gland, to waſh off any Filth which 
by ſticking to the Co Cornea, might 
render it opake. The fourth is 
Choroides, it lies under the Scleroti- 


from the Blood-veſſels a b Li- 
quor, and tinctures all this Mem- 
brane 1 „ Which is other- 
wiſe of a whi Colour. This Coat 
1s or has a Hole before, for 
ge of the Rays of Light, 
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the Infide of the Uwvea, from its 
Circumference, which joins the Cho- 


E Y 


roides, raiſes the Ligamentum ciliare. 
It is N ſhort 7 which 
he Fore-part o 
—— the of ane { 
talline, like lines drawn from the 
Circumference to the Center. By the 
—— > my yo me. Bree 
of the Eye is made more 
— 1 — 
back from the e Humour 
when Objets ar — 
when are too near 
the Eye. The is the Retina, 
ſo called becauſe it reſembles a Net, 
which covereth the Bottom of the 
Cavity of the Eve, Itis a fine 
ſion of the Fibres o the 
optick Nerves the ſurface of 
e glaſſy Humour, as far as the Li- 
gamentum ciliare. It 1s on this Coat 
the Impreſſion of are made. 
The Humours of the Eye are 
three: The firſt is called the 4 
ous ; it lies in the Fore-part o the 
Globe, immediately under the Cor- 
zea ; this Humour is thin and liquid, 
of a ſpirituous Nature, for it will 
not freeze in the Froſt: 
This evinces the Neceſſity of a con- 
tinual Supply of this Humour; 
rere 
rick” is Hu- 
mour — 
ſtored in ten or twelve 


to the by. te ge 


out, it will be re- 


E Y 
which it lies; it is covered with a 
ſmall Coat called aura. The 
third is the Glaſhß Humour; it hath 
a great Reſemblance to the White of 
an Egg; it filleth all the hind Part 
of the Cavity of the Globe : It is 
in greater Abundance than the other 
two ; it is thicker than the Aqueous, 
but thinner than the cry/falline Hu- 
mour. It is contained in a very 
fine Coat of the ſame Name ; and 
it gives the ſpherical Figure to the 
Eye. Upon its back-part the Reri- 
na is ſpread, which it holdeth from 
the cryſtalline Humour * a Diſtance 
requiſite to receive Impreſſion 
of Objects diſtinctly. 

The Optick Nerves pierce the 
Globe of the Eye a little on the 
Inſide of the Optick Axes. Their 
external Coat, which is a Production 
of the Dura Mater, is continued to 
the Sclerotis, as their Internal from 
the Pia Mater is to the Choroides ; 
and their medullary Fibres paſſing 
thro* all, are e into the 
Retina, upon which the Images of 

painted. The Center 


Objects are 
of this on is inſenſible, and 
all Rays which fall upon it are loſt ; 
and conſequently that Point of the 
Object from which theſe Rays come, 
is inviſible to the Eye ; the Reaſon 
of which proceeds probably from 
the Blood Veſſels, which enter with 
the Optick Nerve, and cover this 
Part of the Retina. But whatſoever 


its Cauſe is, there is a manifeſt Ad- i 


vantage in the Optick Nerves bei 
inſerted on the Inſide of the Optick 


Axes: for if they had pierced the Eye 
in the Axes, then the middle Point 
of every Object had been inviſible ; 
and where all things conduce to 
make us ſee beſt, there we had not 
ſeen at all. We muſt likewiſe have 
loſt ſome Part of an Object, if the 
Optick Nerves had been placed on 
the out ſide of the Optick Axes ; be- 
cauſe an Object may be ſo placed, 
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Rays which come 
the 


as that all the 
from one Point, may fall 
Outſide of both Eyes: it is im- 
— they ſhould fall upon the 

de of both Eyes; and therefore 
that Point which is loſt in one Eye, 
is viſible by the other. 

The Veſſels of the Eyes are Bran- 
ches of the external Carotides and 
Fugulars, which are diſtributed up- 
on the external Parts of the Eyes, 
and a Vein which into the 
ſuperior Sinus of the Dura Mater, in 
the Baſis of the Skull, and an Arte. 
ry from the internal Carotide. They 
accompany the Optick Nerves, and 
are diſtributed on the Muſcles and 
Globe of the Eye. There are alſo 
ſome 3 which accom- 
pany the, Blood- Veſſels. The 
tick Nerves are py bi 


Pathetici ; 


upon the Retina, malt 


of the Objet. And 
thus Viſion in is orm'd; 
know what the ſeveral Parts 
Globe contribute hereunto, 
it is needful to obſerve, that the 
Cornea is more convex than any 
other Part of it; by which means 
all the Rays are paraded = 


5 
4 


5 
5 
Z 


1 
i 
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Objects are too near 
ight Fibres of the Lea 
lla, when there are 


Fr 
F 
Ix 


The G/affy Humour k 
ny ng at ſuch a Diſtance 
from the Retina, as is neceſſary for 
uniting the Rays which come from 
one Point of the Object, exactly in 
one _— 2 
preſſion o ject is 

the Rerina. The Choroides + any 


bars en ect. Being di- 
ſtint, Viſion conſiſts in the Union 
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„exactly in 
one Point of the Retina. and that 
the Rays which come from Objects 
at different Diſtances are united at 
different Diſtances, behind the cry 
taline Humour : 'They cannot both 
be exactly united upon the Retina, 
pms png? 4 econ nl 4 
diſtinctly, at the ſame time, Objects 
at different Diſtances. It is for this 
Reaſon that the Globe of the Eye 
moves ſo quickly, and almoſt con- 
- 
Eyes have ſuch a great Quantity 
ens rm their Motions. 
When the Globe of the Eye is flat, 
as happens ſometimes in old A 
that the Rays paſs the Retina 
they unite, in ſuch a Caſe there is 
no diſtin Viſion ; and ſuch as have 
this Defet, are called Prefbyte : 
And if on the contrary the Globe of 
the Eye be ſo convex as to unite the 
Rays they come to the Reti- 
na, neither is there then any di- 
ſtinct Viſion; and ſuch as have this 
Defect, are called Myopes. 


ol 
» 


they underſtand that by which the 


Body is nouriſhed and 1 
or another like it generated: which 
ſome further divide into three, Nu- 
trition, Growth, and Generation ; 
and the firſt of theſe has alſo by 
ſoine been divided into A ive, 
Retentive, Concoctive, and Expul- 
five : but theſe are Terms that 
puzzle rather than inſtruct, as they 


thing convey no dittin Signification. 


The vital F is that by which 
Life is preſerved, and the ordi 
Functions of the Body performed. 
Andthe Animal Faculty is what con- 
ducts the Operations of the Mind; 
as the Imagination, Memory, 4 
2 


—— — ——-—ᷣ 


which are ſpread 


F A 


Feces, are Excrements ; but of- 
ten made uſe of to expreſs the In- 
1 Settlings after Diſtil - 

ion and Infuſion. 

Fæculæ, are the Dregs which ſub- 
fide in uices, as in that 
of the Roots of Briony ; but theſe 
are not ſo much uſed in Medicine as 
Falls Sickne See Epil 

ickneſs. ; 
Fallepian Tal. See . 
Parts of, belonging to Women. 

Falx. K 

Fames. See Hunger. 

Fames Canina, -appetite ; 
is ſuch an inſatiable Hunger, as is 
not to be ſatisfied with Eating, but 


continues even when the Stomach i 


is full. This is a Caſe much talked 
of by the Ancients, but rarely met 


with amongſt us. It ſeems to ariſe i 


from frettin Juices in the Sto- 
mach, which by their continual Vel- 
lications excite a Senſe like that of 


_ is to be conquered 
Medicines, and not ordinary F 
ſuch Things as the Te/tacea, all Al- 
kalies, Chalybeates. 
Farciminalis. See Alantois. 
Faſcialis Muſculus. See Membra- 


nofus Muſculus. 
Fat, is an Oily and Sulphureous 
Part of the Blood, ted in the 


Cells of the Mcmbrane Adipoſe, 
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5 inſerted here. 

Febrifuge, Febris, a Fever, 
and fugo, to drive away; is any Me- 
dicine ſerviceable in a Fever, of 
what Form ſoever. 

Febris. See Fever. 

Feculz, the ſame as Fæculæ; 
which ſee. 


from the innumerable little Veſſels it i 


'The Fat is to be found 1 y 
under the Skin, in all the Parts of 


the Body, except in the Forehead, i 


Eye-lids, Li Part of the 
-— a Yard, = F ti In ſome 
the Veſicles of the Membrana Adi- 
% are ſo full, that the Fat is an 
2 
wth & flat, oY 
or no Fat. There are two Sorts of 
Fat, one white, or rather yellow, 
ſoft, and lax, which is eafily melt- 
ed, called Pingueds; another white, 


amongſt them. 1 
unmediatel 


15 the of all the Bones in the 
Bod ts Fibres are cloſe and 
EI. i has a Cavity in its middle; 
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y effected, and bow it brings 
. ſuch a Spirit, may be con- 
ceived in this Manner, if the Rea- 


der be acquainted with cheſe Propo- 
ſitions, which are * 
Hydroſtaticks. 

* 1. 1 Body be emer; 


two equal Bodies, of 
AF 4 ict Gravities, be im- 
merſed in a Fluid ligher than either 


of them, the Celeritics of their De- 
Scents vill be as their Gravities. 


Prop. 

cifick Grawvities, be im- 
merſed in a Fluid ligher than ei- 
ther, the Celerities of their Deſcents 
null} & compounded of their Gravi- 
ties and Direnfions together. 
The ſame Laws by which theſe 
Bodies deſcend, hold in the 
cent of ſuch as are ſpecifically 
lighter than the Fluid ; in all hetero- 
geneous Fluids therefore, the con- 
ſtituent Parts of which are not 
fitted to aſſociate and cohere, ſo as 
to form what is called an uniform 
homogeneous Fluid, the heavier may 
be accounted as ſolid Bodies im- 
merſed in a Fluid ſſ y lighter, 
and the lighter Parts, as ſuch Bodies 
in a Fluid f heavier ; as it 


v to be demoultraged, Th N (wm: 
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. if two unequal Bodies, of 


FE 
ponent Parts of all Fluids, eparately 
9 „ Thi L Liquor 
Wort, or a Decoc- 
22 may be conſidered as 


a a hetcrogenou Fluid whoſe 
Parts cannot interchanged in 


their Poſitions, until each ts 
tained fuch an A 
leſt this alone ſhould fall of the 
— by not being ſufficient to 
_ e and Vile 
w — lrituous 

and likewiſe to prevent their flyin 
off at the Surface, ſome Portion 
an already fermented Subſtance is 
mixed with it. This Snbſtance, 
termed Barm or Yeaſt, conſiſts of a 


Quantity of ſubtile ſpirituous 
ed 12 wrapped up in ſuch as are 
viſcid ; now when this is mixed with 


which is occaſioned by the Inter- 
courſe and Occurſions of Particles 
of different Gravities, as the ſpiri 

to to , and 
the viicid EIS retarding 
ſuch Aſcent, and preventing their 


frequent Occurſious be ſo commi- 
nuted, as continually to increaſe the 
more ſubtile and ſpirituous Parts, 
nl ol het can be made to by 


# vs 
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be 2 and unbends the 
Spring of the included Air, which 
cannot but much contribute to the 
Rarefaction and Comminution of 
the whole. The viſcid Parts which 
are raiſed to the Top, not only on 
Account of their own Lightneſs, 
but by the continual Efforts and 
Occurſions of the Spirit to get up- 
permoſt, both ſhew when the Fer- 
mentation is at the higheſt, and 
prevent the finer Spirits making 
their Eſcape ; for if this inteſtine 
Ledtus be permitted to continue 
too long, a great deal will get away, 
andthe remaining grow flat, and va- 
pid, and raiſe little beſides Phlegm 
in the Still. 

This may give ſufficient light into 
all that concerns fermenting Vege- 
tables, or any other proper Sub- 
ſtances, in order to draw out their 
medicinal Efficacies ; and hence 
likewiſe from the natural Textures 
and Cohefions of Bodies under this 
Management, it may be known how 
to order the whole, as thoſe of a 
looſer Texture will require the leaſt 
Opening by ſuch Means. But the 
greateſt Uſe of this 'Theory will be 
in teaching what Parts of the Ma- 
teria Medica are moſt properly 
brought under this Procedure ; and 
alſo how ſuch 2 does 
in ſome things deſtro ir Virtues: 
for as by — Medicines 
tion is aimed at which is not to be 
procured but by their being ſpiritu- 
ous, whereas in others the very con- 
- Property is required ; in ſuch 

es therefore, when by any ad- 
ventitious Cauſe thoſe Medicines 

into a Ferment, they are de- 

yed, and ſhould not be admi- 
niſtred. 

There are other ſpecies of Fer- 
mentation which occur often in 
Chymiſtry, not to be accounted for 
but from the Elaſticity and attractive 
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an Inten- 


FE 


Powers of the Bodies concerned 
therein: For Particles which are 
entirely Elaſtick, recede from one 
another after they have met, with 
the ſame Celerity they had before 
they met. In Particles therefore of 
this kind, a new Degree of Motion 
will be acquired after every Con- 
greſs, and the Conflict will be more 
violent; fo that at length their In- 
petus and Moment will be fo great, 
as to break and deſtroy the hardeſt 
Podies. And fince this Force of 
Elatticity is attended with that of 
— too, the Motion will in- 
creaſe yet to a greater Degree; for 
the Impetus of a Particle which is re- 
flected againſt another endu'd with 
an attractive Force, is continually 
augmented by the Repercuſſion. 
Particles thus agitated, endeavour 
to drive out and exclude all tie Air 
which is contained in their Pores ; 
and the Air being rarefy'd by this 
Collifion, ſo as that it cannot, upon 
the Account of its Levity, keep its 
former Place, carries up with it thoſe 
Globules of Water, which incloſed 
it, to the Surface, and there forms 
Bubbles. If this Motion increaſes to 
a very high Degree, it raiſes an Ef- 
. and Heat, which is no- 
thing elſe but a more rapid Motion 
of Parts, produced by their mutual 
Attrition. And that we may the 
better conceive this, let us examine 
how an Efferveſcence is produced 
* mixing of different Liquors, as 

ater for Inſtance, and Oil of Vi- 
triol. In this Oil there is ſuch an 
abundance of Salts, that they ſeem 
to be placed cloſe to one another ; 
and upon this Account, becauſe the 


Altraction is diffuſed equally every 


Way, they continue as it were in 
an /Zquilibrium ; but when the Wa- 
ter is poured upon it, the Contact 
of the Salts is taken away, and the 
Attraction becomes unequal. These 

M Salts 


F E 


Salts, according to their natural 
Propenſity, ſtrive to unite again ; 
and fince by Reaſon of the Quan- 
tity of Matter they contain, they at- 
tract one another more than they 
do the Water, they diſplace the 
Water, and force it out of their 
Intervals, until ſuch Time as the 
Oil is diluted every where alike, 
and then the Fermentation. ceaſes. 
But if the Salts are elaſtick, which 
is very probable, they will not only 
ruſh upon one another with Vio- 
lence, but after the Stroke recoil, 
and move in a contrary Direction: 
from hence proceeds the reciprocal 
Fluctuation of Parts, which is ob- 
ſervable every Way, and at length 
an Efferveſcence. And thus that 
Kind of Fermentation, uſually aſ- 
cribed to an imaginary Antipathy, 
is to be 8 — 3 
In all this, both an attractive and 
an elaſtick Force are nece Aſ- 
ſiſtants, and all the Varieties of Fer- 
mentation are owing to the different 
Degrees of them. Hence it is, that 
often new Bodies ariſe during Fer- 
mentation, for the former I exture 
is intirely deſtroyed by the continual 
Colliſion of Parts: And hence tho.e 
reat Changes which are ſeen in 
dies under a State of Corruption, 
which is accounted only a ſpecies 
_ of Fermentation. But with all theſe 
Requiſites to this inteſtme Motion of 
Bodies, very little thereof can take 
place in circulating Liquors. How 
much ſoever therefore this Term 1s 
made uſe of to acconnt for ſeveral 
Appearances in Animals, it muſt be 
from mere Ignorance, or on purpoſe 
to deceive : For thus far only can 
their Juices be capable of Fermen- 
tation, as they are remitted in their 
circulatory Motions enough to make 
the natural Attractions of their Parti- 
cle: greater than the Force by which 
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the Blood, while in its due Circula- 
tion, cannot be under ſuch Influ- 
ence, becauſe the Velocity of its 
Parts, from the impelling Force, is 
too great to let them obey their At- 
tr actions of one another. How re- 
mote then muſt tho'e Reaſonings 
be from the Truth, that are 
upon ſuch a foundation ? And how 
hazardous muſt a Practice be, that 
flows from ſuch a fallacious The- 
ory. { 
Fever, is an augmented Velocity 
of Blood. The almoſt infinite Va- 
riety of Cauſes of this Diſtemper, 
does ſo di erſify) its Appearances, 
and indicate ſo many Ways of Cure, 
that our Room here will not allow 
of any more than to refer to Belli. 
zi and C for the Theory, and 
Riverius, Willis, and Morton, fos 
the Practice, in all its Shapes. 
Fibra Auris. See Ear. 


Fibre, is an animal Thread, of 
which there are different Kinds ; 
ſome are ſoft, flexible, and a little 
elaſtick ; and theſe are either hol- 


low like ſmall Pipes, or ſpongious, 
and full of little Cells, —_— ner- 
vous and fleſhy Fibres ; others are 
more ſolid, flexible, and with a 
ſtrong Elaſticity or Spring, as the 
membranous Fi- 
bres ; and a third fort are hard and 
flexible, as the Fibres of the Bones. 
Now of all theſe, ſome are very 
ſenſible, and others deſtitute of all 
Senſe ; ſome ſo very ſmall, as not 
to be eaſily perceived; and others, 
on the contrary, ſo big as to be 


Plainly ſven ; and: moit ef them, 
when 


ler Fibres. 
ſtitute the Subſtance of the Bones, 


Knowledge of the Ani 
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| examin'd with a Microſcope, 
—— to be compoſed of ſtill ſmal- 
Theſe Fibres firſt con- 


Cartilages, Ligaments, Membranes, 
Nerves, * and Muſ- 


cles. And again by the various 


Texture, different Combina- 
tion of ſome or all of theſe Parts, 
the more compound 


Organs are 
framed; ſuch as the Lungs, Sto- 
IJ — * 


mach, Liv er, , 
the Sum of all wh make up the 
Body. As for that particular Pro- 
perty of Elaſticity, or a Power of 
Contraction after the diſtractile 
Force is removed, n which the 
Mecha- 
niſm ſo much depends, too much 
Pains cannot be taken for rightly un- 
pany - = nc is well known that 
any Mem or Veſſel may be 
divided into very ſmall Fibres or 
Threads, and that theſe Threads may 
be drawn out into a very conſide- 
rable Length without breaking ; 
and that when — external _ 
is removed, they will again reſtore 
themſelves to their proper Dimen- 
fions. It is further wy _— 
that this Property is preſerved to 
them by a convenient Moiſture, be- 
cauſe if one of thoſe Threads be 
dried, it immediate 4 — it, ſo 
that upon the Application of any 
Force to ſtretch it, it will break; 
a alſo will its lying ſoaked in Li- 
quor too much render it flaccid, 
and deftroy all its Power of Reſti- 
tution when diſtended. Now ſome 
Hints of that Configuration of Parts 
upon which this Pro depends, 
may be had from the Contrivance 
ies of a Syringe, with 
the Reaſons why it is ſo difficult to 
draw back the Embolus, when the 
Pipe is ſtopped ; and the Neceſſity 
any Liquors —. it, where 
in the Pipe is immerſed. All that 
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is — to this Contrivance, is, 
that the Embolus be ſo exactly a- 
— to the inner Surface of the 

el, as to prevent any Air paſſin 

between them when it drawn „ 
that it matters not what Figure the 
Barrel is of, ſo that the Embolus is 
well fitted. to it. It eaſily therefore 
might be- contrived to make a Caſe 
of Syringes, wherein every Barrel 


may alſo ſerve as an Embolus to its 


Exterior, which immediately in- 
cludes it. And in this manner it is 
not at all difficult to imagine a con- 
tinued Series of Particles ſo put to- 
gether, that the Inner may be mo- 
ved and drawn upon one another, 
without ſuffering the Air immedi- 
ately to enter into the Interſtices 
ak by their Diſtraction; where- 
upon, as ſoon as that Force which 
drew them is removed, they will 
= — ſame Reaſon as the Em- 
lus of a Syringe ruſh in in- 

to their ferns Crate: Ks ſi 

poſe A and B, Fig. 1. two Parti 
touching one another in e /, and 
CD two others, covering on the 
oppoſite Sides their Contacts. It 
is allo to be ſuppoſed that on the 
other Sides they are covered with 
other Particles in the ſame Manner 
as by CD, ſo that the Places of 
their Contacts are on all ſides cover'd 
from the Air, or the Infinuation of 
any fluid Body. Wherefore if 4B by 
an external Force, greater than that 
of their Cohefion, be drawn from 
each other as far as G I and H X, 
in Fig. 2. as ſoon as that Force is 
removed, they will again run into 
their former Contacts in e f, Fig. 1. 
that is, if they are not ſo ſar as to 
bring their tranſverſe Surfaces to co- 
incide with C and D : for then the 
Air, or circumambient Fluid, will 
interpoſe, and prevent their re- 
union: ſo that by this Contrivance, 
ſo much of {and Bus is incloſed by 
M 2 other 
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other ſi 


urrounding Particles, is as the 
Embolus of a Syringe, and the Par- 


ticles ſurroundin as its Bar- 
rel: and therefore when A and B 
are diſtracted from their Contacts in 
e f, it will be with ſome Difficulty ; 
and when the diſtracting Force is 
taken away, they will run up 
into their former Contacts, juſt as 
the Embolus of a Syringe, and for 
the ſame Reaſon. It is not rigidly 
contended, that this muſt exactly be 
the Contexture of a Fibre, but only 
ſomething like this, whereby the In- 
terſtices of the interior Orders are 
covered by the exterior in ſuch a 
manner, that when the Thread is 
diſtended, that is, when its conſti- 
tuent Parts are drawn from their 
tranverſe Contacts, neither the Air, 
nor any other external Fluid, can 
get between them, ſo as to hinder 
their re-union, as ſoon as ſuch Force 
is withdrawn; that is, if their diſ- 
traction, as was before ſaid be not 
ſo far to bring their tranverſe Sur- 
faces to a coincidence with one ano- 
ther ; for then the circumambient 
Fluid will interpoſe, that is, the 
Thread will be broke. 

But beſides this peculiar Arraign- 
ment of a determinate Set of Parti- 


cles to the e main Subſtance 
- an animal 1 endowed with 
e Properties e- mentioned, it 
ſeems not at all unreaſonable to con- 
jecture, that into their Compoſition 
alſo enters a common ula or 
ing, which aſſiſts in the 
ping up and holding together thoſe 
aſciculi, or Series of cles al- 
ready deſcribed, not much unlike 
the Perioſteum of the Bones; the 
Contexture of which Covering, re- 
ſembling that of a Net, cannot any 
ways hinder either the tranverſe or 
longitudinal Diſtractions of the o- 
ther Parts. | 
Suppoſing this then to be the 
Contexture of a Fibre, it will be 
neceſſary to conſider what further 
Requiſites are needful to put them 
into that State which they are in, 
in a living Body, to ſhew how they 
are maintained in continual Motion, ' 
and what are the Conſequences of 
it. I. And firſt, it is neceſſary to 
take Notice, that all the Fibres ina 
living Body are in a State of Diſten- 
ſion, that is, they are drawn out 
into a greater Length than they 
would be in, if ſeparated from any 
Part, and taken out of the Body ; 
which is demonſtrable upon 4 
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Solutio Contimui, as in the tranverſe 
Diviſion of a Nerve or Artery ; for 
immediately the divided Parts run 
=, tad lane © Diſtance be- 
tween them, the Fluids con- 
tained between them upon ſuch 
Contraftion, to be ſqueezed out. 
And this alſo makes it appear that 
their natural Diſtractions are owing 
to ſome Fluids being propelled into 
the Veſſels which they compoſe, 
with a Force greater "ho their 
Endeavours of Reſtitution, ſo far as 
to obtain a cloſe Contact of all 
their tranverſe Surfaces, but yet 


eee 
to diſtract them, ſo as to bring 
them into a coincidence, for then 
the Veſſels would break. II. Next 
then this State of Diſtraction muſt 
neceſſarily leave Vacuala between 
all the tranverſe Surfaces, as be- 
— by bo boon 
ma repreſented 

Series of Particles in Fig. 3. which 
Vacuola will continue. as long as 
the longitudinal Surfaces of its com- 
ponent Parts continue ſo cloſe to 
one another, as to prevent the In- 
ſinuation of any foreign Matter, 


Figure 3. 
: 1 Q ; i: 
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how ſubtile ſoever, between them. 
For the ſame Reaſon therefore as 
when the Embolus of a Syringe is 
drawn, and the Pipe is ſtopped, 
there muſt be — a 25 ifus 
Reftituendi, or an Endeavour of 
Contraction ; there is alſo this fur- 
ther neceſſity of their being con- 
tinued in a State of Diſtraction, be- 
cauſe if they were cloſely to touch 
one another in all Parts, they could 
not be put into and continue in thoſe 
undulatory Motions which they are 
always in, in a living Body, with- 
out being altered in their — 
and Contextures. III. But it being 
manifeſt that all ny — Fibres 
are continued 

ſucceſſive Impulſe of the = in 
ſuch undulatory Motions, beſides 
this Neceſſity of their DiftraQtion, 
they alſo muſt be continually moiſ- 
tened with ſome convenient Fluid, 
becauſe otherwiſe their continual At- 
tritions againſt one another would 
wear them out, as well as render it 


difficult to move them. The Fluid 
alſo for this e muſt be very 
ſoft and ſubtile, becauſe otherwiſe 
it cannot be infinuated into all the 
Interſtices of the Fibres, without ſo 
far ſeparating their Parts, as is in- 
conſiſtent with that Contexture and 
Mechaniſm here laid down. 
* wy View there ariſes a 
RC n of ſeveral 
Toms much uſed by 12 
Writers; ſuch as Diſtraction, Con- 
traction, Vibration, Undulation, 
Tonick 5 Concuſſion, Re- 
laxation, and Elaſti 
of the err 
different ways of exp the va- 
rious Modifications and Diſpoſitions 
of thoſe Machinulz with which all 
the Fibres are compoſed 
Thus far then a ted about. 
the Contexture of ng gran and the 
Requiſites for its Office, it is then 
to be conſidered how it comes firſt 
to be ſet in Motion, and by what 
Mechaniſm it is afterwards carried 
M 3 On 
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on. Suppoſe then the Fibre, Fig. 3. 
in ſuch a State of Diſtraction as be- 
fore-mentioned ; it is certain, by 
Reg. II. that in all Parts there is a 
Nijus Reftituendi : Where then any 
external Impulſe is made againſt it 
from R to & ſucceſſively thruſting it 
from P towards 2; it is certain 
that againſt 1, for Inſtance, the 
Thread will be more diſtracted there 
than in any other Fart, and there- 
by will there be a greater Endeavour 
of Reſtitution. d therefore the 
Impulſe paſſing on towards &, all 
the conflityent Macbinulæ 1, 2, 3,4, 
will ſucceſſively move after one an- 
other, But to make this Matter ſtill 
more plain, let a Portion of an 
Artery be repreſented by Fig. 4. 
thro* which the Blood is continually 
propelled in a Direction parallel to 
its Axis, nothing is more certain 


on the 
Lines CD, oP wits it cannot 
but ſtrike againſt 


whereby their Endeavours of Reſti- 
tution will be there the greg eſt; 
and therefore when the Im pulie of 
the Blood has raiſed them to a cer- 
tain Me uure, wherein their Endea- 
vours of Reltitution will exceed the 
Impulle that raiſed or diſtracted 
them, their contractile Powers will 
draw them again into the ſame Di- 
menſions, and conſequently the 
Blood will be thruſ ford ard into the 
next Section of the Artery, and ſo 
on ſucceſſively from one to another 
thro' the whole Courſe of its Cir- 


Figure 4. 
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culation: the Contraction of one 
Section of an Artery being the true 
Cauſe of the Blood's Impulſe a- 
gainſt and raiſing the next. The 


moſt natural Conſequence of this 


Motion will be breaking ſtill ſmaller 
the Parts of that Fluid, which by 
2 III. is diſpenſed to lubricate 

facilitate their Motions ; which 
Comminution will continue till it is 
rendered ſo fine, as to fly off at the 
Surface, whenever it happens to 
get there : and that which thus in- 
ſenſibly flies off is the true Materia 
Perſpirabilis of Sandtorius; and be- 
fore it is ſo broke, and ſerves for 
the Purpoſes aforementioned, it 13 
that which is to be underſtood by 
he common Terms of Animal Spi- 
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rits, c. Oil, Liguidum Nerwveſum, 
Succus Nerwoſus, the nervous Fluid 
or Juice, the like. Any thing 
elſe denominated a Spirit in a hu- 
man Body, that is not ſubject to 
mechanical Laws, belongs to an- 
other Order of Men to explain; 
and lies quite out of the reach of 
that Reaſon, which a Phyſician is 
_—_ to take up with for his 
Guide. 

Fibula, the outer and lefſer Bone 
of the ; it is alſo called Foil 
minus ; it 15 much ſmaller than the 
Tibia, yet not ſhorter. It lies on 
the outſide of the Leg; and its 
upper-end, which is not ſo high as 
the Knee, receives the lateral Knob 
of the upper-end of the Tibia, into 

a 


Fl 
2 finall Sinus which it has in its inner 
fide. Its lower End is received in- 
to the ſmall Sinus of the Tibia, and 


then it extends into a large Proceſs, 
which forms the outer Ankle, em- 
bracing the external fide of the 4/- 
tragalus. The Tibia and Fibula 
touch not one another, but at their 
Ends. The Space which they leave 
in their Middle is filled up by a 
ſtrong membranous Ligament, and 
ſome Muſcles which extend the 
Feet and Toes. 

Fici, there are ſeveral Excreſcen- 
ces, ſuch as thoſe about the Fun- 
dament, in Perſons ſubject to the 
Piles, or infected with the Venereal 
Diſeaſe, which are thus called by 


Fabicinales, i is a Term applied by 
Mr. , and ſome — Anato- 
miſts, to ſe Muſcles of the Fi ingers 
called alſo Lumbricales, from the uſe 
they are put to by Muſicians in play- 
ing upon ſome Inſtruments. 

Filaments, are little Threads, 

or Fibres of any 

Tedd 

uors are e 
— ich Lig is chiefly concerned in 
Tinctures, when ſome Portion is 
drawn from the Ingredients, or ſuſ- 
pended in the Tincture, which is 
not neceſſary thereunto, but diſturbs 
and renders the reſt unpleaſant both 
to the Palate and Sight, The Fil- 
tration m Uſe is ing a Liquor 
thro' Paper, which by the ſmallneſs 
of its Pores admits only the finer 
Parts thro*, and keeps the reſt be- 
hind. There is another F iltration, 
which as much tortured the Philo- 
ſophy of ſome Ages to account for; 
and 15 performed by the Aſcent of 
the finer Parts of a Liquor up a 
Cord, or Skain of Cotton, or ſuch 
like Matter, which is contrived to 
drop over into another Veſſel, and 
leave the groſſer behind. Some 


* 
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ſay that the Cauſe of this Aſcent i 
becauſe the Liquor ſwells thoſe Parts 
of the Filtre touch it, by en- 
tring into the Pores of the Threads 
which it, whereby they 
riſe up, touch and wet thoſe next 
above them ; and theſe again the 
next Threads, and ſo on to the 
Brims of the Veſſel, when the Li- 
quor runs over, and deſcends in the 
other part of the Filtre, which hangs 
down by its own natural Gly. 
But this is liable to ny 
tions, y that of 
riſing in Glaſs Tubes, much 
3 that into which thay 
are immerſed, where the Glaſs can- 
not be ima thus to ſwell. O- 
thers think this Aſcent more pro- 
bably to be, becauſe every Filtre 
being compoſed of a great Num: 
3 * _ ſolid 
0 e very cloſe — 
— 1 <4 between them, loſes 
of 2 7 1 5 
vitate there ſo ſtrongly as it do 
groin Fluid without - typ ; where- 
fore the Parts of the Water be- 
tween the Threads of the Filtre 
muſt be preſſed upwards, and aſcend 
till they come ſo high, as by their 
Weight to counterballance the ge- 
n Preſſure on the other Parts 
of the Surface of the Water. See 


Diſpenſat 

; EA The Extremities 9 
Borders of the Tube 2 
were formerly thus called, fi fy 
ing a fringed Border, which that 
reiembles. 

Fingers. See Digitus. 

Fire. See Heat 

Fire, Circulatory or Rewerberato- 


ry: is a Chymical Furnace, where 
the Heat goes not out by a direct 
Funnel, but is returned upon the 
Veſſel, or Matter to be managed 
by it. 


M 4 Fire, 
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Fire, Potential, the ſame as Cau- 
Fick: which tee. 

Firmneſs. This Property in all 
Bodies muſt be as the durfaces and 
Contacts of their component Parts: 
And thus that Body whole Parts are 
moſt firm in themſelves, and are 
by their peculiar Snapes capable of 
the greateſt Contacts, is the moſt 
firm, and that which has Parts very 
ſmall, and capable of the leaſt Con- 
tat, will be moſt ſoft. In the 
former the greateſt Requiſite is to 
be as near the Cubes as poſſible, 
and in the latter to Spheres. And 
in the ſame manner are to be ac- 
counted for, not only all the inter- 
mediate Degrees between tac mot 
firm and the moſt ſoft Bodies, but 
thoſe different Conſiſtences which 
are diſtinguiſhed by other Names, as 
friable, tenacious, glutinous, and the 
like; for the greater are the Solidities 
or Firmneſs cf the component Parts 
of any Body, in Proportion to their 
Surfaces, tho' that Body by the Ap- 
titude of their Contacts may be u hat 
we call very hard, yet it will be the 
mo:: friable or brittle. And where 
the Surfaces of the compounding 
Particles are much extended upon a 
fmall Quantity of Matter, the Bo- 
dies they compoſe, tho* they may 
be light and ſoft, yet they will be 
tenacious or glutinous ; for altho' 
the Flexibility of their compound- 
ing Parts admits of their eaſy 
Change of Figure by any external 
Force; yet by their touching one 
another in ſo many Points, they are 
very diſficultly ſeparated. The for- 
mer is the Caſe of cry ſtallized Salts, 
Reſins, and the like ; the latter of 
'Turpentines, Gums, and all of that 
Tribe. For further Underſtand- 
ing herein, ſee Cche/ion and Selr- 
dity. | 
Filure, from find», to cleave, is 
any Crack or Slit, In natural Phi- 
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loſophy this 'Term is frequently uſed 
for thoſe Diviſions between Lay- 
ers of different kinds of Earth or 
Stone. And in Anatomy, Surgeons 
ule it for the longitediaal Fractures 
of Bones. | 

Fiftula, is any kind of Pipe; and 
therefore ſome Anatomiſts call ma- 
ny Parts that have any Reſemblance 
thereto in their Figure, Fiftule ; as 
the Afpera Arteria, Fiſtulæ Pulme- 
nis, the Urethra, Fiſtula Urinaria, 
&c. But its moſt common Uſe is 
for Ulcers that lie deep, and ouze 
out their Matter thro? long, narrow, 
winding Paſſages ; in which Caſes 
the Bones are frequently foul, and 
the extreme Parts callous. 

Fixation, is a Term uſed by Chy- 
mitts to expreſs the reducing a fluid 
Body into a fized one; as Quick- 
ſilver, by a Mixture of Lead, &c. 

Flezmimila Vitalis. Some have 
entertained very fine ſpun Notions 
under this Term; but we can make 
no more plain Senſe out of all the 
Conceits upon this Head, than that 
natural Warmth, which is the Ef. 
fect of a circul:ting Blood, and 
_ therefore is always as its Ve- 

Ocity. 
Huatulent Tummnurs, are ſuch as 
eaſu yield to the Preſſure of the 
Finger, but rex:lily retuu, by their 
Elaſticity, to a tumid State again. 
Theſe are ſo light as ſcarce to be 
felt by the Patient, and are no other 
wiſe incommodious than by their 
Unſightlineſs or Bulk. 
' Fiatus, is Wind gathered in the 
Bowels, or any Cavities of the Bo- 
dy, cauſed by Indigeſtion, and a 
groſs intern] Feripiration, which 
therefore is diſcuſſed by warm A- 
roinaticks, and —_— enough to 
break away, wherever vent can be 
found. | 

Flexor Breis, the ſame as Per- 


. 


foratus ; which ſee, 


Flexor 
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Flexor Carpi Radialis. See Cubi- 
teu Internus. 
Flexor Carpi Ulnaris. See Radi- 
' Flexores Pollicis, There are two 
of theſe Muſcles ; the firſt ariſes 
from the internal Exuberance of the 
Humerus, and from the middle and 
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way into many ſeeming Petala, or 
Leaves; as in Borage, Bugloſs, &c. 
Or, Polypetalous, which have diſtinct 
Petala, and thoſe falling off ſingly, 
and not all together, as the ſeeming 
Petala of the Monopetalous Flowers 


inner Part of the Radius, 13 Flowers: The former have their 
different Orders of Fibres ; right and left-hand and ay 


_ 

and paſſing under the Ligamentum 
Amulare, its Tendon is inſerted in- 
to the third Bone of the Thumb. 
The ſecond ariſes from the Bones 
of the Carpus from the annular Li- 
gament, and is inſerted into the ſe- 
' cond Internode of the Thumb. 

Flexor Pollicis Pedis longus, ariſes 
from the r and back Par: of the 
Fibula, paſſing behind the in- 
ner Ankle, is inſerted into the laſt 
Bone of the great Toe. 

Flexor Pollicis Pedis brevis, ariſes 
from the Os Cuneiforme Medium, 
and is inſerted into the O/a Seſa- 
moidza upon the ſecond Joint of the 
great Fi oe. 50 : 5 , 


which riſe by Fire to the Top of 
Veſſels made on Purpoſe to receive 
them ; as the Flowers of Sulphur, 
Benjamin, &c. | 

In Botany, ſuch are reckoned 
perfect Flowers, which have Petala, 
a Stamen, Apex, and Stylus ; and 
whatever — wants either of 
theſe, is reckoned imperfe&t. Per- 
fect Flowers are divided into fimple 
ones, which are not compoſed of 
other ſmaller ones, and which uſu- 
ally have but one fingle Style ; and 
com ed, which conſiſt of ma- 
ny Fleſculi, all making but one 
Flower. Simple Flowers are mo- 
napetalous, Which have the Body of 
the Flower all of one entire Leaf, 
the” ſometimes cut or divided a little 


ſuch Regularity, as in the Flowers 
of Sage, Dead-nettle, &c. A mo- 

ous difform Flower is like- 
wie further divided into, 1. Semifi/- 
tular, whoſe upper-part reſembles a 
Pipe cut off obliquely as in the Aci- 
loſtochia. 2. Labiate ; and this either 
with one Lip only, as in the Acan- 
thum and Scordium ; or with two 
Lips, as in the far greater Part of 
the Labiate Flowers. And here the 
upper Lip is ſometimes turned up- 
wards, and ſo turns the convex Part 
downwards, as in the Chameciſſus, 
c. but moſt uſually the upper 
Lip is convex above, and turns the 
hollow Part down to its Fellow 
below, and ſo repreſents a kind of 
Helmet, or Monk's Hood. And 
from thence theſe are frequently 
called Galeate, Cucullate, and Gale- 
riculate Flowers ; and in this Form 
are the Flowers of the Lamium, 
and moſt Verticillate Plants. Some- 
times alſo the Lamium is entire, and 
ſometimes jagged or divided. 3. 
Corniculate, 1. e. ſuch hollow Flow- 
ers as have on their upper- a 
kind of Spur or little Horn 8 
the Liniaria Delphinum, &c. And 
the Carniculum, or Calcar, is al- 
ways impervious at the Tip or 
Point. Compounded Flowers are ei- 
ther, 1. Diſcous or Diſcoidal, that 
is, whoſe Floſculi are ſet together 
ſo cloſe, thick, and even, as to make 
the Surſace of che Flower plain = 
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flat, which therefore becauſe of its 
round Form will be like a Diſcus : 
which Dick is ſometimes radiated, 
when there is a Row of Petala 
ſtanding round in the Dia like the 
Points of a Star, as in the Matrica- 
ria, Chamemelum, &c. and ſome- 
times naked, having no ſuch radia- 
ting Leaves round the Limb of its 
Disk ; as in the Tanacetum. 2. 
Planifelious, which is compoſed of 
in Flowers ſet together in circular 
ows round the Centre, and whoſe 
Face is uſually indented, notched, 
uneven and jagged ; as the Hiera- 
cia, Sonchi, &. 3. Fiftular, which 
is compounded of many long, hol- 
low little Flowers, like Pipes, all 
divided into large Jags at the Ends. 
Im Flowers, becauſe. they 
want the Petala, are called Stami- 
neous, alous, and Capillacious. 
And thoſe which hang ulous by 
fine Threads like the Juli, are by 
Tournefort called Amentacious ; we 
call them Cats-tails. The Term 
formis, is uſed for ſuch as 
are in the Shape of a Bell, and In- 
fundituliformis, for ſuch as are in the 
Form of a Funnel. 

Fluidity. This is a a- 
riſing from the ſmallneſs of the con- 
ſtituent Particles of Bodies, and their 
Diſpoſition to Motion from the 
Sphericity of their Figures, where- 
by they can eaſily ſlide over one 


another's Surfaces all Manner of 


Ways, and can touch but in few 
Points. Mr. Boyle, in his Hiſtory 
of Fluidity, enumerates ſeveral Re- 
quiſites thereunto, and gives many 
curious Experiments in confirmation 
of his Conjectures: As does alſo 
Dr. Hook, in his Micrographia. But 
the corpuſcular Philoſophy ſeems 
defeQtive in explicating this great 
Phenomenon, without recourſe to the 
true Cauſe of the various Agitations 
and Motions of the Particles of Flu- 
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ids, aſſi Sir Jaac Newton : 
who, 2 o it 4225 for a pri 

mary Law of } Nature, that all 
ticles of Matter do attract one an- 
other when they come within a cer- 
tain Diſtance ; ſo he alſo conjec- 
tures, that at all Diſtances 
they do fly away | my avoid 
one another. For then, tho' their 
common Gravity may keep them 
together in a Maſs, her with 

the Preſſure of other 

them ; yet their continual Endes. 
vour to avoid one another fingly, 
and the adventitious Impulies of 
Light, Heat, or other external 
Cauſes, may make the Particles of 
Fluids continually move round about 
one another, and fo produce this 
Quality. There is a Difficulty in- 
in accounting why the Parti- 
cles of Fluids always keep at ſuch 
a Diſtance from one another, as 
not to come within the Sphere of 
one another's Attraction. The Fa- 
brick and Conſtitution of that fluid 
Body of — A ay pony a- 
mazing; a Body fo very rare, 
and which has ſuch a vaſt Over- 
2 of Pores, or interſperſed 
acuity, to ſolid Matter, ſhould yet 
be perfectly incompreſſible by the 
greateſt Force. And yet this Fluid 
is eaſily reducible into that firm, 
tranſparent, friable Body, which we 
call Ice, by being only expoſed to 
a certain of Cold. One 
would here think, that tho? the Par- 
ticles of Water cannot come near 
enough to attract each other, yet 
the interventing frigorifick Matter 
doth, by being mingled per minima, 
ſtrongly attract them, and is itſelf 
likewiſe ſtrongly attracted by them, 
and ſo wedges or fixes all the Maſs 
into a firm 2 Body; which ſolid 
Body loſes its Solidity again, when 
by Heat the Vinculum is ſolved, and 
the frigorifick Particles are 8 
om 
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fold Body, ſuch as 
Heat reduced into a Fluid, the Par- 
ticles of Fire disoin and ſeparate 


from one another, as that they are 


out of the Sphere 
Attraction as long as that violent 
Motion laſts ; — when by their 
Lightneſs and 1 they are 
flown off, unleſs they renewed 
by a continual Supply, the compo- 
nent Particles of the Metal come 
near enough again to feel one an- 
other's Attractions. As therefore 
the Cauſe of Coheſion of the Parts 
of ſolid Bodies appears plainly to be 
their mutual Attraction; ſo the 
chief Cauſe of Fluidity ſeems to be 
a contr Motion impreſſed on 
the Particles of Fluids, by which they 
avoid and fly one another, as ſoon 
as they come at, and as long as 
they keep ſuch a Diſtance from each 
other. Te is obſerved alſo in all 
Fluids, that the Direction of their 
Preſſure againſt the Veſſels that con- 
tain them, is in Lines 
to the Sides of ſuch Veſſels ; which 
Pro being the neceſſary Reſult 
of the Particles of any Fluids being 
herical, it ſhews that the Parts of 
Fluids are ſo, or of a Figure ve- 


ry nearly approaching thereunto. 
As this A — — * Præcog- 
nitum, ſee fenker under Hydroſt a- 
ticks, and Glands in 

Fluor, is a philoſophical Term 
uſed to ſignify the State of 


of each other's 


Fluidity of Bodies, whilſt their Parrs 
are kept in Motion by Fire, or any 
other Agent. 

Fluor Albus, is a Diſtemper com- 
mon to the Female Sex, called by 
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them the Whites. It ariſes from a 
Laxneſs of the Glands of the Ute- 
rus, and a cold pituitous Blood, 
that, —_— the 22 Diſ- 
charges, iſſues out a ſlimy yellowiſh 
Matter, not much unlike ws run- 
ning of a Gonorrbæa, and which it 
is ſo near a- kin to, as hardly to be 
diſtinguiſhed ; and ſometimes is at- 
tended too with ſuch a Sharpneſs, 
as to make it dangerous to Men to 
have any venereal Intercourſe with 
them at thoſe Times. The Cureis 
— 2 the * in a Gonorrhea, 
requires deterging and ſtreng- 
thening ; to arg Try Purpoſes 
moſt of the Tu ines are condu- 
cive, eſpecially after due Evacuation. 
This is alſo by ſome Writers called 
"_ Al Uterinus. 
ion, is the Chymiſts 
in the ſame LY Fufion ; and 
ſignifies ing any Metals or o- 
ther Bodies into a Fluid, by Fire or 
otherwiſe. It alſo ſignifies the ſame 
as Defluxion, or h, from 


uo, to flow. For which Reaſon 


— — Avinus is a Diar- 
rhæa; Fluxus Hepaticus, a en - 
tery, from the Contents of the 
Stools, and the like. 
Fluxion of Humours. See Cullec- 
tion of Humours. 
Focile Majus. See Ulna, and 
Tibia. 
Focile Minus. See Radius and 
—_ 
ocus, from its ſignifyi a 
Hearth, or —f os 4, ve 
made uſe of it to expreſs the Seat of 
a Fever, or ſome other Diſtempers. 
In Opticks it is the Point of Con- 
vergence or Concourſe, where the 
Rays meet and croſs the Axis after 
* h — 
odina I i in 
Bone of the Ear is thus called. * 
Fxtus, the Child in the Womb 
is thus called aſter it is perfectly 
formed z 
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formed ; before that it being called 
Embryo. The Fztus when formed 
is almoſt of an oval Figure, whilſt 
it lies in the Womb, for its Head 
down with its Chin upon the 
Breaſt ; its Back is round ; with its 
Arms it embraces its Knees, which 
are drawn up to its Belly ; and its 
Heels are cloſe to its Buttocks, its 
Head , and his Face is to- 
wards its Mother's Belly : Butabout 
the — Month, its Head, which 
was always ſpecifically lighter than 
any other Part, — Goclfical 
heavier, its Bulk bearing a — 
fmaller ion to its Subſtance 
than it did, and conſequently it 
muſt tumble in the Liquor which 
contains it; ſo its Head falls down, 
its Feet , and its Face turns 
towards its Mother's Back : But be- 
cauſe then it is in an irkſome, tho 
favourable Poſture for its Exit, the 
Motion it makes for its Relief, gives 
vent Pains to its Mother, which 
cauſes a Contraction of the Womb, 
for the Expulſion of the Fatus. 
When the Child preſents in any o- 
ther Poſture, it ſhould be carefully 
put back again, and, if poſſible, 
turned the right way: If that can't 
be done, it ſhould be brought away 
by the Feet. See Conception. 
Foliation, is one of the Parts of 
the Flower of a Plant, being the 
Collection of thoſe fugacious co- 
loured Leaves (called Petala) which 
conſtitute the Compaſs of the Flow- 
er ; and alſo ſometimes to ſecure 
and the Fruit which ſucceeds 
the Foliation, as in Apples, Pears, 
Sc. and ſometimes within it, 
as in Cheries, Apricots, &c. for 
theſe being of a very tender and 
pulpous Body, and coming forth in 
the colder Parts of the Spring, 
would be often injured by the Ex- 
tremities of Weather, if they were 
not thus protected, and lodged up 
within their Flowers. k 
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Follicule, a Term in Botany, ſig- 
nifying the Seed -Veſſel, Capſula Se. 
minalis, or Caſe which ſome Fruits 
and Seeds have over them; as that 
of the Alelengi, Pedicularis, &c. 

Folliculus Fellis. See Veſica Bili. 
4e. 

Fomentation, is a Sort of partial 
Bathing, called alſo Stuping, which is 
applying hot Flannels to any Part 
whereby the S'eams breathe into 


ſtrictly a little Spring; and 
ons, or any 
ſuch like artificial Diſcharges. 

Foramen Arteries Dure Matric. 
See Dura Mater. 

Foramen Lacerum. See Dura 
Mater. 

Foramen Ovale. See Circulation 
of the Blood in a Fætus, and 
Heart 


Forceps, properly fignifies a Pair 
of : but is uſed for an In. 
ſtrument in Chirurgery, to extract 
any thing out of Wounds, and the 
like Occaſions. 

Fore-Shin. See Preputium. 

Forfex, an Inftrument to draw 
Teeth with. 

Form, is the eſſential, ſpecifical, 
or diſtinguiſhing Modification of the 
Matter of which any thing is com- 
poſed, ſo as thereby to give it ſuch 
a peculiar Manner of Exiſtence : 
And this is an Aggregate or Con- 
vention of as many particular 9 
lities, as ſerve to denominate a 
dy of ſuch a Nature, and to give 
it ſuch a Name, and which diſtin- 
—— it from other Bodies : So 

t it is not any kind of ſubſtantial 
Soul or Subſtance diſtin from Mat- 
ter, but only ſuch a 7 and 
agreeable Convention of Accidents, 
as by common Conſent are 2 

ci. 
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Fornix. See Brain. 
Fofſa , is the interior Ca- 
vity of the Pudendum muliebre. 


Foffile, this fignifies any thing 
Rv out of the Earth ; from 
fodio, to dig. For the ſeveral Di- 
viſions of which, ſee the Writings 
of natural Hiſtorians. ; 

Fotus, the ſame as Fomentation. 

Fovea Cordis, the Hollow of the 


Heart. See Anticardium. 


Fracture, from 0, to break, 
is the accidental of any 
Bone. : 

Fraenum, a Bridle, and 


is uſed for the membranous Liga- 
ment under the Tongue, which 
y wants cutting in Infants, 
give ſufficient Room for the 
's Motion. There is alſo a 
idle of the Penis which ties the 
Prepuce to the Glans; and which 
being contracted in a Gonorrhaa, is 
called a Chorde ; which ee. 

Freckle, See Lentigo. 

Freezing. Altho' this Term is out 
of the Province of Medicine, yet 
it is concerned in ſuch a Change of 
Bodies as bears a Reſemblance to, 
and therefore may explicate the Al- 
teration made in ſeveral Subſtances 


to 
T 


that this 
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under the Phyſician's Directions g 
and for that Reaſon is of Uſe to be 
underſtood. That Ice is ſpecifically 


| lighter than the Water out of 


which it is by freezing made, is 
certain by its ſwimming in it; and 
ity of Ice from 
thoſe numerous Bubbles which are 
in it by its Congelation, 
is equally certain: But how thoſe 
IN MH 
freezing, and what Subſtance they 
CO — 1 9 
of great Importance, 
per — if 1 might help 
us much to underſtand the Nature 
of Cold. The true Cauſe of the 
Congelation of Water into Ice, 
ſeems plainly to be the Introduction 
of the frigorifick Particles into the 
Pores or Interſtices between the 
Particles of Water ; 


of the Diſtance of the attracting 
Force, and into the Verge 
repelling Force, and then the Water 
re · aſſumes its fluid Form. Now that 
Cold and Freezing do ariſe from 
ſome Subſtar c of a ſaline Nature, 
floating in the Air, it ſeems pro- 
bable from hence, ou all Sits, 
and more eminently ſome particular 
ones, when mixed with Snow or 
Ice, do prodigiouſly increaſe the 
Force and Effects of Cold. We 
ſee alſo that all ſaline Bodies do 
produce a Stiffneſs and Frigidity in 
the Parts of thoſe Bodies into Which 
they enter. Microſcopical Obſerva- 
tions upon Salts manifeſt, that the 
Figures of ſome Salts, before they 


„ 
ſhoot into Maſſes, are thin double 
wedged-like Particles, which have 
abundance of Surface in reſpect to 
their Solidity, (which is the reaſon 
why they ſwim in Water when once 

ied in it, thoꝰ ſpecifically heavier.) 
"Theſe ſmallPoints of the Salt getting 
into the Pores of the Water, where- 
by alſo they are in ſome meaſure 
ſuſpended in the Winter-time, (when 
the Heat of the Sun is not ordi- 
narily ſtrong enough to diſſolve 
the Salts into a Fluid, to break their 
Points, and to keep them in per- 
petual Motion) being leſs diſturbed, 


are more at li to approach one 
another, and 1 Cryſ- 
tals of the Form above-mentioned, 
do, by their Extremities, inſinuate 
themſelves into the Pores of Water, 
and by that means freeze it into a 
ſolid Form. And we fee the Di- 
mentions of Water are increaſed by 
freezing, its Particles being kept at 
ſome diſtance one from another b 
the Intervention of the — 
Matter. But beſides this there are 
many little Volumes or Particles of 
Air, included at ſeveral diſtances 
both in the Pores of the watry Par- 
82 2 wy the Inſterſtices made 
the ſpherical Figures. Now b 
— of theſe C ſtale, 
the Volumes of the Air are driven 
out of the watry Particles : and 
many of them uniting, form larger 
Volumes, which thereby have a 
er Force to themſelves 
than when diſperſed, and ſo both 
the Dimenſions, and leſſen 
the ſpecifick Gravity of Water thus 
congealed into Ice. And hence we 
may gueſs at the Manner, how 
Water impregnated with Salts, Sul- 
phurs, or Earths, which are not 
eaſily diſſolvable, may form it ſelf 
into Metals, Minerals, Gums and 
other Foflils ; the Parts of theſe 


Mixtures becoming a Cement to the 
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Particles of Water, or getting 
their Pores, and changi 
Y theſe different Suben 


into 
them in- 
ſtances. See 
18. under Particles. 

riction, is often uſed oy 
nical Writers to expreſs Reſiſ 


tance and Wearing which ariſes 
from the rubbing hard Bodies one 
againſt another; as alſo by Phyſi- 
cians, for rubbing any Part in order 
to diſlodge any obfruRted Humours, 
or promote a due Motion of the in- 
cluded Juices. This is of great 
ſervice in Medicine, and may con- 
tribute to the Cure of ſeveral Diſ- 
tempers, and eſpecially ſuch as 

ceed from a Stoppage of inf 
Perſpiration, or an Obſtruction of 
the cuticular Pores. 

Frigidarium, was a Term by the 
Ancients given to a Veſſel, uſed in 
their Bathing, holding cold Water, 
but is now of no other Uſe than 
ſometimes to expreſs the ſame as a 
Refrigeratory, in the common way 
of Diſtillation. 

Frigorifick, Atoms, or Particles, 
mean thoſe nitrous Salts which float 
in the Air in cold Weather, and oc- 
caſion freezing. 

Frontales, are two Muſcles that 
lie immediately under the Skin of 
the Head, or Pericranium, whoſe 
fleſhy Fibres are inſerted into the 
Eye-Brows ; from thence they go 
ſtraight up the Os Fronts, are 
continued by a long and large 4- 
poneurefis to that of the Occipitales; 
they adhere cloſely to the Skin of 
the Forehead, and pull it upwards 
when they act. 

Frontale, is any external Form of 
Medicine to be applied to the Fore- 
head, generally compoſed, amongſt 
the Ancients, of Coolers and Hyp- 
noticks, 5 * 

Frontated, in g | 
the Leaf of a — growi 
broader and broader, and at 


perhaps 


| FR 
perhaps terminating in a right Line, 


and is uſed in ſition to cuſþa- 
ted, which is, — — the Leaves of 
a Flower end in a Point. 


Frontis Os, is a Bone of the Cra- 
„um in form almoſt round; it joins 
the Bones of the Sinciput and Tem- 
ples, by the Corona Sutura, and 
the Bones of the Jaw by the 
Sutura e i, and the Os 
Sphenoides by the Sutura ſphenoida- 
lis. be j ale bs, = x agg 
Orbit, and has four Apophyſes, which 
are at the four Angles of the two Or- 
bits. 3 _—— _ 
Orbits, whi ein, 
Artery, ——— Nei of the 
firſt of the fifth Pair, It 
has alſo one in each Orbit, a lit- 
tle above the Planam, thro* which 
oy ig of the Opthalmick Branch 

the ir of Nerves paſſes to 
the Noſe. * two ID 
the Eye-brows, between its two 
Tables ; they are lined with a thin 
Membrane, in which there are ſe- 
veral Blood Veſſels and Glands, 
which ſ. a mucous Seroſi 
that falls into the Noſtrils. The In- 
ſide of this Bone has ſeveral Ine 
ym made by the Veſſels of 
the Dura Mater. It has two 
Dimples made by the anterior Lobes 
of the Brain. Above the Criffa 
Galli it has a ſmall blind Hole, into 


which the End of the Sinus longitu- 
_ is _ Fe 

ructiſtrous, 1 any thi 
that = Fruit ; fruttus, Froje 
and fero, to bear. 

rutex, is a V le between 
a Tree and an Herb, but of a woody 
Subſtance. | 


Fucus hath been uſed for a Co- 


os to beautify the Face 
wit belongs to the of 
Fuga Vacui, is an i 
in Nature of a Vacuity : 
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but a more reaſonable 
has expunged ſuch Phantaſms. 

Fuliginous Vapours, are any Ex- 
halations of the Nature of Smoke, 
as Fuligo ſignifies Smoke. Tho 
ſome make a neadleſs Diſtinction 
between Fuligo and Fumas. 

Fulmigation, is making one Body 
receive the Steam of another, and 1s 
done various Ways, and to different 
Purpoſes. And the Chymiſts uſe-it 
for a ſpecies of Calcination, when 
that Proceſs is performed upon any 
Subſtance by the ſteams of another 
as Lead is reducible into a Calx by 
the Steam of Acids. 

Fulmination. See Detonation. 

Function, is the Office of any = 
ticular Part, to which it is by Na- 
ture fitted. The Functions or Facule 
ties, are divided into Natural, Vital, 
and Animal ; which ſee. 

Fundalia, ſo Libavins ſays ſome 
Writers call the Færulæ, or Sedi- 
ments of any turbid Fluids. 

Fundus Plante, the Bottom of a 
Plant. Botanifts call that Part ſo where 


ty the ſtalk juſt meets and joins the root. 


Fungus, is ſtrictly a Muſhroom, 
ni ad ts expreſs ſuch Excreſcen- 
ces of Fleſh as out the 
Lips of Wounds, with a Reſem- 
blance thereunto, or any other Ex- 
— ow 3 Go, — 
naturally belonging to as 
Agarick from 2 Yo Tree, and 
Auriculæ Judæ from Elder. 

Funiculus, is ſtrictly a little Rope, 
but by Anatomiſts applied to ſome 
Parts having Reſemblance thereunto 
in texture, as the umbilical Veſlels, 
twiſted into the navel-ftring. 
Funicular, is alſo applied to a 

icular Opirion in Philoſophy, 
y 2 Linus, where the Co- 
heſion of Bodies is accounted for 


| from a property holding them toge- 
imaginary Ab- th 


er, as in the Make of a Rope; but 
this hath been oppoſed and * 
Y 


F U 
by Mr. Boyle, in a Treatiſe wrote 
on ſe. 

The ſame with Cavi- 


urcula. 


tula ; which ſee. 


Furfur, ſignifies ly Husk 
or CEE and therefore is uſed for 
Scurff or Dandriff that grows upon 
the Skin with ſome Likeneſs there- 
unto. Hippocrates frequently uſes 
eiTvpadnc, Are, to expreſs a 

iar ſediment in the Urine like 
and Galen, with many fince, 
termed erTvpiac, furfurcatio, ſuch 
dry ſcaly Eruptions of the Skin as 
are ſeen in Leproſies and ſaline 
ſcorbutick _— * 

Furnace, in iſtry, is an In- 
ſtrument Cd receive the 
Fewel or Fire made Uſe of in its 
Operations, and to direct it to the 
Veſſel Luz, 1 to be 
changed thereby: e there 
are various Kinds, which are beſt 
learned by Inſpection. 

Furor, the with Mania. 

Furor Uterinus is a 
Kind of Diſtraction that 
from Heat and Titillation in the 
Womb, which makes Females at 
certain times for coition. 

Fufion, is the running of Metals 
into Fluids, and ſignifies melting of 
any thing. To underſtand this 
well, it is nece to conſider the 
Cauſes of Solidity and Fluidity. The 
Solidity, Hardneſs, or Force, by 
which the Parts of the Body reſiſt 
Separation, ariſes from the mutual 
Coheſion of its com Parts ; 
which Coheſion is but a neceſſary 
Conſequence of the attractive Pow- 
er reſiding in Matter. Now the 
attractive Force, as it is ſtrongeſt at 
the point of Contact, it is the Cauſe 
why the Coheſion of all Bodies 1s in 
proportion to the Number of Points 
they touch one another in ; ſo that 
thoſe Particles which have leaſt So- 


lidity with relation to their ſurtaces, 
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con 
trary Reaſon as in ſpherical Bodies, 
whoſe ſuperficies can only touch in a 
Point, cheir Particles eaſily give way 
to every Impulſe; and whenever 
they are ſet in Motion, whether by 
Nature or Art, Fluidity takes place. 
And how this may be effected 
Fire, *tis not in the leaſt difficult 0 
conceive. Whilſt the Particles of 
Fire by their Activity and Force, in- 
ſinuate themſelves into the ſubſtance 
to be melted, they ſo divide and 
break it, that there is a much leſs 
Contact of Parts, and of Courſe a 
weaker Coheſion ; and this Cohe- 
ſion may ſtill, by a Continuance of 
the ſame Cauſe, and further dimi- 
niſhing the Degree of Contact, be 
ſo far 32 — it 15 not ſuſh. 
cient to component Parts 
from her" ns for one another, that 
is, from running into a Fluid. 
From the ion which is 
uſual in the Fuſion of theſe Sub- 
ſtances, it is evident theſe Parts 
— be, and actually are divided 
ſeparated from one another 
Fire: for unleſs the Fire gained Ad- 
miſſion between their component 
Parts, ſo far as to force them into 
greater Diſtances from one another, 
and thereby leſſen their Contacts, 
_ could be no Reaſon 
for the expanding themſelves into 
a larger ſpace. For Experience 
teaches, that a Plate of Iron, by be- 
ing made red-hot, increaſes in all 
its Dimenſions. The ſame is ob- 
ſervable in calcining Copper. 
From this Difference of Coheſion 
proceeds all that Variety we obſerve 
in the Fuſion of Bodies; for ſuch 
as have leaſt Contact of Parts, ſoon- 
eſt give way to the Fire: and ſome 
will melt away by the Warmth of a 
Vapour, 
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be ſeparated but with Difficulty. 
Upon this Account 88 
eatily diſunite, Minerals flower, and 
Metals ſloweſt of all: And of the 
laſt, thoſe wherein the Contact of 
Parts is leaft, as in Lead and Tin, 
moſt readily melt ; but thoſe which 
are moſt compact, as Gold and 
Silver, are not to be managed but 
by a violent Heat. Now if the Force 
of Coheſion was proportional to the 
tity of Matter, or to the Weight 
Bodies, we might from Staticks 
account for all the Variety which 
te peciick Gravity of = Body, \ 
ravity of a , we 

ſhould then — 2 F we re- 
ired to 1 1 
23 ter may be ſo 
variouſly diſpoſed, that in one Body 
there ſhall be a much greater Con- 
tat than in another, tho* the Gra- 
vity be equal, or even leſs at the 
ſame Time ; therefore the Force of 
Cohefion cannot be eſtimated by 
Gravity : for Lead, altho* more pon- 
derous than all other 1 
Y 


Gold, yet in the Fire is more 
melted than any other : So that it 
neceſſarily follows, that in this Me- 
tal there muſt be a leſs Coheſion 
or Contact of Parts, how much ſo- 
ever it may exceed others in the 
+ 
, after Fuſion, return a 
has GL Mak, apr chair comernt 


| Mlafophorous Dufts, from 

va, Lac, Milk, and iu, 
duco, to lead; are any Veſſels that 
convey Milk. See Lafeals : whence 
allo Galactodes, yaraxtu3n;, by the 
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Vapour , When others which 
have a X, are — to 
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the Fire, and the Ceſſation of 
the Motion which the Fire produ- 
ced ; becauſe their Particles are 
brought nearer to one another by 
their attractive Force, and ſo com- 
lled to unite. Such as conſiſt of 
and unalterable Parts, 
as Wax, Gums, and the purer Me- 
tals, recover their ancient Form: 
for when the ſame Texture of Parts 
remains in the whole Body, it muſt 
of Courſe re · aſſume the ſame Ap- 
when the ſeparating Pow - 
er ceaſes to act: but other Bodies, 
whoſe Parts with reſpe& to Denſity 
and Surface are extremely different 
from one another, while ſome are 
carry'd off by the Force of Heat, 
and others are changed as to Figure 
and Poſition, muſt be forced to ap- 
pear in another Form : for they can- 
not recover their original Phaſes, 
unleſs every Particle could reinſtate 
itſelf in that Situation it had 
before : which may hp inf- 
nite Ways, as may y expe- 
Therefore the Difference which is 
obſerved even in us Bo- 
dies, aſter Liquefaction, is no ways 
to be accounted for, but from the 
leneſs of Surface in its 
Parts; for thoſe Bodies whoſe Parts 
conſtantly retain the ſame Surfaces, 
never loſe their Form; | others, 
by having the Surfaces of their Parts 
hed, * a different Texture, 

and put on another Appearance. 
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ancient Writers was applied to ma- 
ny things, as the Urine, Fc. of a 
whitiſh or milkiſh Hue. | | 
Galbanetum, is a Compoſition 
or Preparation of Gallanum for- 
N merly 


_ preſcribed, but now out of 
Jſe. 

Galeated, is by Botaniſts given 
to ſuch Plants as bear a Flower re- 

ſembling an Helmet, as the Monks 
' Hood, from Galea, an Helmet. 
Some alſo expreſs the ſame thing by 
Galariculate, and Cucullate. See 
Floaxwer. 

Galenick Medicine, is that Practice 
of Medicine which conforms to the 
Rules of Galen, and runs much 
upon multiplying Herbs and Roots 
in the ſame Compoſition; tho' ſel- 
dom torturing them any otherwiſe 
than by Decoction, in Oppoſition 
to Chymical Medicine, which by 
the Force of Fire and a great deal 
of Art, fetches out the Virtues of 
Bodies, chiefly Mineral, into a ſmall 

_ Compaſs. 


Gall. See Bile. 
Gall-Bladder. See Veſica Bili- 
aris. 


Gallicus Morbus. See Lues. 
Gallinaginis Cafut. See Caput 
 Gallinaginis. * * 
Gamboideca, is a Name ied to 
Gamboge, with man ocher Diſtine- 
tions, as the Succus Indicus Purgans, 
Gummi Gammandre, &c. of which 
Rolfinkins gives the Hiſtory ; as alſo 
hath Rudemius, a German Phyſician, 
wrote a whole Book about it. 
Garglio, a Knot of Nerves, or 
where they ſeem to be tied _ 
ther ; it 15 the ſame as Plexus. 
Nerve. 
Garglion, is an Exſudation of ner- 
* vous Juice, from a Bruiſe or the like, 
which indurates into a hard im- 
movable Tumour. 
Gangrene. See Mortification. 
Gangarcon, and Gargulio. See 
Luna. 
Gargariſm, from wyapyazgito, 
colluo, to waſh; is a liquid Form 
of Medicine to waſh the Mouth 


with, 
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Gas, is a Term uſed by Val Hei. 


mont, but in a very looſe Manner, as 
when he calls the vital Principle in 
Man Gas witale ; applied alfo 
mineral Sulphurs which occaſion 
Damps; to Air, and to Water, 
which laſt 


he calls Gas Salium. If 


it has any determinate Signification, 
it is the ſame as Spirit, and means 
the moſt ſubtile and volative Parts 
of any thing ; as, 


Gas Cerevifiee, is the ſpirituous 
Steam that flies off from Ale while 


it is in the Tun, or in the working, 


as it is comonly called. And. 

Gas Sulphuris, is the more ſpiri- 
tuous Parts of Brimftone received 
by burning, into Water. 

Gaſler, Tarn, Venter, the Belly. 
It is ſometimes taken for the whole 
Abdomen, at others only for the 
Stomach, and ſometimes for any 
other Cavity. Hence, 

Gaftrick Juice is the Juice of the 


Stomach. And, 

Gaftrick Veſſels, thoſe diſtributed 
to the ſame Part. 

Gafterotomy, the Diſſection of the 
Bowels, from Taxi, and via, 
ſeco, to cut. a 

Gaſterocnemium, from the former, 


and x»jpn, Tibia, the ; fignt- 
fies the whole Calf of the Leg; 
and hence its Muſcles are called 
Gaſterocnimii, which are two, ex- 
t and internal; the former ; 
alſo called Gemellus, from its being 
as it were double. It has two di- 
ſtint fleſhy Originations, from the 
ſuperior and hindermoſt Part of each 
Tubercle of the lower A 
of the Thigh Bone, which in ther 
Deſcent are each dilated into two 
ſmall fleſhy Bellies, the innermoſt 
of which is thickeſt and largeſt, 
having each a different Series of 
fleſhy Fibres, and join to each other 
near where they make a broad oy 
'Tendon, which narrowing i 
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joins with the Tendon of the 
Valens, four F — breadth above 
its Inſertion to the Os Calcit. When 
this Muſcle acts, the Foot is ſaid to 
be extended or pulled backwards ; 
which Motion of it is very 2 
to walki 5 i , ing, 
2 tiptoe, Ee. hence it 
is that thoſe who walk much, that 
carry heavy Burdens, and who wear 
low-heel'd Shoes, have theſe Muſcles 
r than others. The Internal, 
called alſo Soles, from its Figure re- 
ſembling a Sole-fiſh, is placed under 
the external. Its external fleſhy Part 
is covered with a tranſparent tendi- 
nous n, which _— it ap- 
of a livid Colour. It begins 
— tendinous, chiefly from the 
hindermoſt Part of the upper Ap- 
pendix of the Fibula, and back part 
of the Tibia, that is below the In- 
ſertion of the 8 _ 2 ＋ in- 
creaſing to a eſhy Belly com- 
ed * - Orders of fle 
ibres, ſome of _ _ 
aptly expreſſ igure of 
707 of a F — By whoſe Stamina 
here being tendinous, join with the 
great Tendon, which is about a 
Finger's breadth long, and inſerted 
to 4 ſuperior and hindermoſt Part 
of the Os Calcis. The Foot, toge- 
ther with the Toes, being as it were 
a Leaver to the whole Body, ought 
therefore to be attended with Muſ- 
cles of great Strength to extend it ; 
and which is the Reaſon that theſe 
Muſcles ſo much exceed their Anta- 
goniſts. 

Gelatinous, any thing approach- 
ing to to the Conſiſtence of a Jelly. 
Thus a Decoction of Bread in Wa- 
ter may be reduced into a Jelly for 
the Uſe of the Sick. | 

Cemellus. See Biceps. 

Gemini, are two Muſcles of the 
Thigh which ariſe from the Protu- 
berance of the 1/chium, and are 


inſerted with the Pyriformis into: ha 
Dent at the Root 33 Tro- 
chanter. 


Gemma, Botaniſts, ſfigni- 
hes the turgid Bad of any Tree, 
when it is biginning to bear. 

Generation. See Fatus. 


Generation, Parts of, to 
Men. Theſe may bebe, Gvided 
into thoſe which prepare and ſepa- 
rate the Seed from the Blood, and 
thoſe which convey it into the 
Womb. The firſt is done by three 
Sorts of Glands, which are the Teſtes, 
the Veſiculæ Seminales, and the Pro- 
Hatæ. The ſecond is the Office of 
the Penis or Yard. The Teftes which 
prepare the principal Part of the 
Seed, receive their Blood from two 
long ſlender Arteries, which at their 
Riſe from the Sides of the Aorta, a 
little below the Emulgents, are ex- 
tremely ſmall, but immediately be- 
come bigger ; the Reaſon of which 
Mechaniſm, ſee under Secretion. As 
theſe Arteries run between the Du- 
— — yo 9 r 

bo Twin, 

> — of the * 3 

oles in the tranverſe and oblique 
Muſcles, and march over the O; 
Pubis, within the Productions of 
the Peritonæum to the Teſticles ; 
but before they arrive, they di- 
vide _— _ two Branches, the 
largeſt of which are ſpent the 
Teſticles themſelves, Your MM 
{mall ones u the Epididymes. 
When the Blood * diſcharged 12 
ſelf of the Seed into the Teſticles, 
it returns by the Veins, which riſing 
in ſeveral Branches from the Teftes, 
tend towards the Abdomen, in the 
Productions of the Peritor rum, the 
ſame way the Arteries came down. 
In thew Progreis their Branches 
frequently inoſculate, and divide a- 
gain till they come near the A*47- 
men, When they all unite in one 


„ Trunk 
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Trunk; and 2 _ 
their Shape, are called Corpora Py- 
— 4 In the Abdomen they 
receive ſome ſmall Twigs from the 
Peritoneum. The right ſpermatick 


Vein o into the Jena Cava, a 
little below the Emulgent ; but the 


left is always inſerted into the E- 
mulgent of the ſame Side, that it 
may not be obliged to croſs the 
Aorta, whoſe Pulſe would be apt to 
ſtop the Blood which returns from 
the Tefticles very flowly, by reaſon 
of the narrow Orifice of the ſperma- 
tick Arteries, and the argeneſsf the 
Veins. Theſe Blood-Veſſels have 
been called, the Yaſa Praparantia. 
The Teflicles have three Integu- 
ments, one common and two pro- 
r. The common is the Scrotum, 
which beſides the Skin, (which is 
very thin and full of Blood Veſſels) 
Scarf-Skin, and Membrana Adifoſa, 
(in this Place likewiſe very thin, its 
Veſicles being empty of Fat) is 
compoſed likewiſe of many fleſhly 
or "muſcular Fibres, by means of 
which the Scrotum is contracted, and 
is reckoned a Sign of Health. This 
muſcular Lining of the Scrotum is 
by the Greeks called Dartos. The 
Scrotum is divided in the middle by 
a thin Membrane, which ſeparates 
the two Teſticles. 1 firſt E the 
proper Integuments is called Tunica 
J. ali, or Elythroid:s, being 
formed by the Dilation of the Pro- 
ductions of the external Membranes 
of the Peritonaum : its internal Su- 
perficies is ſmooth, its external 
rough; it contains the Vaſa Prepa- 
rantia and Deferentia : it embraces 
looſely -the whole Body of the 
LJeſticle, adhering to one End of the 
_ Epididymis. Upon the Outſide of 
this J'unicle runs a Muſcle called 
Cremaſier, from its Office of ſuſ- 
pending the Teſticles, xpruduw fo 
tignify:ng ; it riſes from the Qs 
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Pubis, and ſpreading its Fibres 

the Elythroides, it draws hk 
Teſticles in the Act of Generation. 
The ſecond is that which covers im- 
mediately the Teſticles. It is called 
Albuginea, becauſe of its white 
Colour, It is ſtrong and thick, very 
ſmooth and equal. The Branches 
of the Vaſa Preparantia are finely 
weaved upon it. 

The Subſtance of the Teſticles, 
which formerly was thought to be a 
Sort of Marrow, is nothing but the 
folding of ſeveral ſmall and ſoſt 
Tubes, diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner, 
that if they could be ſeparated from 
one another without breaking them, 
they might be drawn out to a great 
length. They run in ſhort I races 
from the Tunica Albuginea to the 
Axis of the Teſticles, being divided 
from one another by thin membra. 
nous Productions from the inner 
Side of the Albuginea. Theſe Pro- 
ductions unite at the Axes of the 
Teſticle, and form a Cover to ſome 
{mall Tubes which at one end of the 
Tefticle pierce the Tunica Albugi- 
nea, unite into one Canal, 
which by ſeveral turnings and wind- 
ings u the r Part of the 
Teſticles forms — ads which we 
call Epididymis, covered with a thm 
Production of the Alluginca. The 
ſame Canal continuing, and aſcend- 
ing, forms the Extremities of the 
Epididymis, from the Vaſa deferen- 
tia, one from each Epididymis, 
about the Bigneſs of a Gooſe Quill; 
as they aſcend within the Tunica 
Vaginalis, they make ſeveral ſhort 

ings and windings ; then they 
enter by the Holes of the tranverſe 
and oblique Muſcles into the Abd 
men, marching over the Ureters 
between the backſide of the Bladder 
and the Rectum, they grow larger 
as they approach the Yeficule Semi 
nales, (which open into _ 

w 
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where they come cloſe to one ano- 


ther; and growing ſmaller 
and ſmaller, they ro they? the 
Proſtatæ, and open into the Ure- 
thra, a little below the Neck of the 
Bladder, _ _ _— _'s 

ngious Border, t Gal- 
— which hinders 4 invo- 
luntary running of the Seed. The 
Cavity of the Vaſa Deferentia, be- 
fore enter the Abdomen, will 
hardly admit of a Hog's Brittle ; as 
they increaſe, ſo likewiſe do their 
Cavities, which are tortuous, and 
obliquely contracted by their inner 
Coat, which is nervous, whiter and 
thinner than the external, which is 
compoſed of muſcular Fibres. The 
Teſticles have many Lymphadu#s, 
which diſcharge themſelves into the 
mguinal Glands. Their Nerves 
come from the Iatercaſtal, and out 
of the Spine. 

The ſpermatick Arteries carry the 
Blood from the Aorta to the Teſ- 
parate that Part of 


it which is fit for Seed. The Veins 


carry back to the Cava what Blood 


remains after the Secretion of the 


8 


Seed. The Seed is further purified 


* in the Epididymes, and in Coition 


zs carried by the Vaſa Deferentia in- 


| to the Urethra, As the narrow Ori. 


his 1 — 


fices, and great Length of the ſper- 
matick Arteries, (which give tions 29 
the flow moving Particles of the 
viſcous Seed to unite) are a clear 
Proof of what we have faid con- 
cerning the Formation of the Hu- 
mours to be ſecerned ; ſo the Le 

of the Tubes which compoſe 

Body of the Teſticles, does not leſs 
evidently evince the Structure given 
of a Gland, under that Title : For 
the Particles which compoſe the 
Seed, being groſs, all the ſmaller 
Particles of the Blood muſt enter 
the Tubes with them ; and there- 
fore chat none but the Particles of 
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the Seed might arrive at the Va De- 
that the 
Tube of the Gland ſhould be long, 
having many ſmaller Branches, to 
convey off the leſſer Particles, which 
were not to enter into the Compo- 
fition of the Seed. Many of theſe 
Particles muſt be Lymphatick, be- 
cauſe of the = Proportion they 
bear in the Blood: and therefore 
we find that the Teſticles, as well as 
the Liver, have a multitude of Lym- 
phatick Veſſels. The Reaſon of the 
Length of the Vaſa Deferentia, is, 
thut tie Impetus of the deed at the 
Caput Gallinaginis might not be ſuf- 
ficient to dilate the Orifices of the 
Vaſa Deferentia, but when aſſiſted 
with the Compreſſion of the ſur- 
— Parts m Copulation. 

The Feficule Seminales are two in 
number, one on each fide, fituated 
between the Bladder and the ſtraight 
Gut, tied to the one and the ot 
by a Membrane of fleſhy Fibres, 
— 9. time CE Th 
tracts es efecule. 
are — a ch thin Mem- 
brane, upon which do many 
Branches of Veins, Arteries, Nerves, 
and Lymphaticks. Their external 
Surface reſembles rather that of the 
Brains, than that of the Guts of a lit- 
tle Bird : they are about two Fingers 
breadth long, their broadeſt Part is 
not an Inch, from which they grow 
narrower by little and little to their 
End, which is next to the Proftate. 
They have two conſiderable Cavi- 
ties divided into _—_— ys 
which open diſtinctly by two Ori- 
hows wheh cov in there ral Extre- 
mities, into the two Yaſa Deferen- 
tia, from which they receive the 
Seed which is ſeparated in the Teſ- 
ticles, to be kept till yr Pliny 
Proftatz, or Corpus Glanduloſum, is 
a 8 Gland ſituated at 
the Neck of the Bladder, covered 

N 3 with 
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with a Membrane made of muſcular 
Fibres ; as that of the Veſiculæ, and 
ſor the ſame Uſe. It is about 
the Bigneſs of a Walnut. The Vaſa 
Deferentia paſs thro' its Subſtance, 
which is veſicular and ulous. 
The Glands (which like little Grains 
lie upon the ſides of the Veſicles) 
ſeparate a clear and mucilaginous 

umour, which lies in the Veſi- 
cles till Coition ; then it is carried 
into the beginning of the Urethra, 
by eleven or twelve excretory Ducts 
which open about the Orifices of the 


Vaſa Deferentia. The Border of 


their Mouth is all ſpongious, to hin- 
der a continual running of this Hu- 
mour, which happens in a Gonor- 
Thea, when their Orifices are corro- 
ded by the morbifick Matter which 
is thruſt by the Elaſticity of Air into 
the empty Ducts Coition. 


The other principal Member of 


the Parts of Generations, is the Pe- 
ts, or Yard, whoſe Shape and Di- 
menſions are pretry well known. 
Its Skin, which is thin and without 
Fat, has a Reduplication, which 
makes a Hood to the Glands or End 
of the Yard, called Præputium, or 
the Fore-skin. The Ligament 
by which it is tied to the other ſide 
of the Glens, is called Frænum, 
"The uſe of the Præputium is to keep 
the G/ans ſoft and moiſt, that it may 
have an exquiſite ſenſe. The Sub- 


ſtance of the Yard is compoſed of 


two ſpongious Bodies, called Coy- 

ra cadernoſa; They ariſc diſtinct- 
from the lower Part of the Os 
Rubi:, A little from their Root 
they come cloſe together, being on- 
ly divided by a Membrane, which 
ar its beginning 1s pretty thick ; but 
as it approaches the End of the 
Yard, it grows thinner and thinner, 
where the Corpora caverno/a termi- 
nate in the middle of the Glan. 


The external Subſtance of theſe 
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ſpongious Bodies is hard, thick, and 
white. The internal is compoſed of 
ſmall Fibres and'Membranes which 
form a ſort of looſe Net-work, 
which the Branches of the Blood- 
veſſels are curiouſly f| When 
the Blood is ſto in the great 
Veins of the Penis, it runs thro ſe. 
veral ſmall Holes in the Sides of 
their capillary Branches into the 
Cavities of the Net-work, by which 
Means the Corpora caverno/a be- 
come diſtended, or the Penis erected. 
Along the under fide of the Corpora 
cavernoſa, there runs a Pipe called 
the Uretbra, which is about twelve 
or thirteen Inches ; inn! 
at the Neck of the B , (from 
which it receives the Urine) it bends 
to the lower part of the Os Pubii 
and turning up to the Roots of the 
Corpora cavernoſa, is continued to 
the End of the Yard. The ſides of 
this Pipe are compoſed of two Mem- 
branes, and a middle ſpongy Sub- 
ſtance like that of the Corpora ca- 
vernoſa, ex 
joins the Neck of the Bladder, 
where the Diſtance between the 
Membranes is ſmall, and filled up 
with a thin and red glandulous Sub- 
ſtance, whoſe excretory Ducts pier- 
cing the internal Membrane, pour in- 
to the Pipe a mucilaginous Liquor. 
The external Membrane i: hard, 
cloſe, and white : The internal, 
which lines the Cavity of the Ure- 
thra, is thin, ſoft, and of an exqui- 
ſite Senſe. The ſpongious Sub- 
ſtance which lies between the two 
Membranes, is about half a Line 
thick next to the Co pora caverneſa, 
and one Line and a half round the 
reſt of the Pipe. The Extremities 
of this ſpongy Subſtance are much 
thicker = in the Middle. That 


End next the Proſtate, becauſe of 
itz Bigneſs, is called the Bulb of the 
Urethra, being about half an = 


at the „Which 
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chick, and divided in the middle by 
a thin Partition, as the Corpora Ca- 
vernoſa are. The other End forms 
the Clan or Balanus, upon the Ex- 
tremities of the Corpora Cavernoſa. 
The Veins in the Urethra have 
Holes in their Sides, thro' which 
the Blood paſſes into the Cavity of 
the Net-work, in an Erection, as 
in the Corpora Cavernoſa. On each 
Side of the Bulb of the Urethra 
there hes A. 1 Soap 1 _— 
excretory in rwards, 
pours into the — a viſcous 
and tranſparent Liquor, which de- 
fends it againſt the Acrimony of the 
Salts of the Urine. And on the 

te Side of the Urethra, upon 
its internal Membrane, a little near- 
er the Glans, there is another ſmall 
Gland which has the ſame Office. 
At the other End of the Urethra, 
around the Crown of the Glans, 
where it joins the Præputium, is a 
Row of fmall Glands like unto 
thoſe of the (alia, — wy jad 
Odoriferæ. They ſeparate a Liquor 
which lubricates * Glans, — the 
Pratutium may flip eaſily upon it. 
The Yard hos a 1 
which ariſes from its Back a little 
Diſtance from its Root, which ties 
it to the upper Part of the Os Pubis, 
that it may not hang two low. It 
receives two Branches of Veins and 
Arteries from the Hypogaftrick Veſ- 
ſels ; beſides others from the Puden- 
da. The two Veins unite near its 


Roots, and form one Trunk which 


runs along the upper Side of the 
Yard. It has two Nerves from the 
Os Sacrum, and ſeveral Lympha- 
ticks, which empty themſelves into 
the inguinal Glands. 'The Yard has 
three Pair of Muſcles : The firſt is 
the Erectores; they riſe from the / 
chium, a little below the Roots of 
the Corpora Cavernoſa, they lie up- 
on them, and are inſerted uito them. 
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The ſecond are the Acceleratores 3 
theſe riſe from the Root of the Ur- 
thra ; they have ſeveral Fibres, 
which join the Fibres of the Sphinc- 
ter Ani. They lie upon the Ure- 
thra, betwixt the two former, and 
are inſerted into the Corpora Caver- 
noſa. The third Pair are * 
ver ſales ; they ariſe from the / 
chium juſt by the Erectores, and run 


obliquely to the Part of the 
Bulb of the Urethra. When theſe 
Muſcles act, they s the Veins 
upon the Back of the Penis, againſt 


the Os Pulis, which is the Cauſe of 
the Erection. 

Generation, is the Production of 
any — a natural way, which 
was not before in being: For when 
in any Parcel of Matter there is pro- 
duced ſuch a Concurrence of all 
thoſe Accidents which are neceſſary 
and ſufficient to conſtitute a deter- 
minate Species of things corporeal ; 
it is then ſaid a Body belonging to 
that Species is So that 
no new Subſtance, but only a new 
eſſential Denomination, Modifica- 
tion, or Manner of Exiſtence, is 
produced or generated. And when 
that Union of Accidents which de- 
nominates a Body erated, is 
deſtroyed and diſſolved, that Body 
loſing its eſſential Modification, is 
ſaid to be corrupted. 

Generation, Parts of, proper to 
Women. Firſt appears the Vulva, 
or great Chink, ſituated below the 
Os Pubis, and covered with Hair. 
Above this there is a little Swelling 
made by ſome Fat under the Skin, 
which is called Mons Vencris. The 
Labia, or Lips of the great Chink, 
are only the Skin ſwelled by ſome 
Fat underneath. Theſe being a lit- 
tle ſeparated, the Nzmphe appear, 
one on each Side the Chink : They 
are two imall Pieces of Fleſh reſem- 
bling the Membranes that hang un-. 
9 der 
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der the Throats of Pullets. In the 
Angle of the t Chink, next the 
Os Pulis, is the Extremity of the 
Clitoris covered with a little Hood 
of the Skin, called Preputirm. A 
little d , in the ſame Side of the 
Vulva, there is a little Hole, which 
is the Orifice of the Neck of the 
Bladder. On the oppoſite Side, next 
the Anus, are the Glandulz Myrti- 
formes, ſituated in the Faſſa magna, 
or Neviculeris ; and in this Angle 
of the Chink there is' 2 Ligament 
called the Fork which is torn in 
tie firſt Birth. 

The Clitoris, which is in the Fore- 
part of the Vulva, is a long and 
round Body, naturally about the Big- 
neſs of the Uvula. It lies within 
the Skin ; nor does any Part of it 
appear outwardly, except its Extre- 
mity, which is covered with a Fold- 
ing of the Skin made by the Union 
of the Nymph, called its Pr eputium. 
The Subſtance of the C/ztoris is com- 
poſed of two ſpongious Bodies, ſuch 
as thoſe of the Yard ; they ariſe 
diſtinctly from the lower Part of the 
Os Pubis, and approaching one ano- 
ther, they unite and form the Bo- 
dy of the Clitoris, whoſe Extremity 
which is of an exquifite Senſe, 1s 
called Glars. The two ſpongious 
Bodies, before they unite, are called 
Cura Clitoridis : they are twice as 
long as the Pody of the Clitoris. 
It has two Muſcles, which ariſe from 
the. Protuberance of the Iſchium, 
and are inſerted into its ſpongious 
Bodies. They erect the C/ttoris in 
Coition, aſter the ſame manner that 
the Muſcles of the Yard do erect the 
Yard. The Clitoris receives Veins 
and Arteries from the Hzmorrhoidal 
Veſſels and the Pud:nda ; and Nerves 
from the Jutercoſtals, which are like- 
wiſe diſtributed thro* all the Parts 
of the Yalva. Remark, that the 
Veins on the one Side of the Va- 
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ther internal Subſtance, full of 
Blood Veſſels, and therefore 
ſwell in Coition. They receive 
Veſſels and Nerves as the C7toric. 
Their Uſe is to defend the interna} 
Parts from external Injuries, to in- 
creaſe Pleaſure in Coition, to direct 
the Courſe of the Urine : and they 
are Digger in married Women than 
be Himes i = circular Folding 
e is a c 0 
of the inner Membrane of 2 72 
gina; which being broke in the firſt 
Copulation, its Fibres contract in 
three or four Places, and form what 
they call Glandulz Mjrtiformes. 

A little beyond the C/:toris, in the 
Fore-part of the Vulva, above the 
Neck of the Womb, there is a lit- 
tle Hole, which is the Orifice of the 
Urethra. It is naturally ſo large as 
to receive a Probe as big as a Gooſe- 
__ The Length of the Neck 

the Bladder is near about two 
Fingers Preadth. It has a little Muſ- 
cle called its Spbincter, which em- 
braces the Urethra, to hinder the 
involuntary running of the Urine: 
it joins the fleſhy Fibres which are 
at the Orifice of the Vagina. Be- 
tween this Muſcle and the inner 
Membrane of the Vagina, there are 
ſeveral little Glands, whoſe excreto- 
ry Ducts are called Lacune : They 
— a viſcous Liquor into the lower 

of the Yulva. Theſe Glands 
are the Seat of a Gonorrbæa in Wo- 
men, as the Proſtatæ are in Men; 
and have the ſame Uſe as they have. 
They have been found all ulcerated 
in Women, who have had a Go- 


norrbæa. | 
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to the internal Mouth of the Womb. 
In Maids it is about five F 

Breadth long, and one and a 

wide: but in 3 Spar _ 
born Children, its ig 
neſs cannot be determined, rs. 
it len in the time a Woman is 
with Child, and it dilates in the time 
of Birth. It lies betwixt the Blad- 
der and the Rectum, with which laſt 
it is wrapt up in the ſame common 
Membrane from the Peritoneum : 
For this Reaſon the Excrements come 
out ſometimes by the Vulva, when 
this Inteſtine is wounded. The Sub- 
ſtance of the Vagina is compoſed of 
two Membranes, of which the inner, 
which lines its Cavity, is nervous 


and full of Wrinkles and Sulci, e- 
ſpecially in its Fore- It has 
Tove or four finall G on that 


Side next the Rectum, which pour 
into it a viſcous Humour in the 
time of Coition ; of which we have 

ken before. The Wrinkles of 

is Membrane are for the Friction 
of the Balanus, to increaſe the 
Pleaſure in Copulation, to detain the 
Seed, that it run not out again, and 
that it may extend in the Time of 
Geſtation. The external Membrane 
of the Vagina is made of muſcular 
Fibres, which, as Occaſion requires, 
dilate and contract, become long 
and ſhort, for adjuſting its Cavity 
to the h and Bi of the 
Yard. At its lower there 15 
a Muſcle of circular Fibres like a 
Spinfer ; and under it on each 
Side the Vagina a net-like Plexus of 
Blood Veſſels, which with the Muſ- 
cle, helps to ſtraighten the Mouth of 
the Vagina, that it may p the 
Yard cloſely. The N of the 
Womb receives Veins and Arteries 
from the Hypogaſtrick and Hæmor- 
rhoidal Veſſels. Rc, from the 
Hypogaſtrick are diſperſed in its up- 
per Parts ; and — ig from the Hz- 


1 
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morrrhoidal in its lower Parts. Theſe 
Veſſels communicate with one an- 
other. It has Nerves from the Os 
Sacrum. other Uſes, the 
Neck of the ix ſerves for a 
Conduit to the Menſfrua, and for a 
Paſſage to the Fats. 

The Matrix, or Womb, is ſitua 
ted in the lower Part of the Hypo- 
gaſtrium, betwixt the Bladder and 
the ſtraight Gut. The Os Pubis is 
a Fence to it before ; the Sacrum be- 
hind ; and the //izm on each Side. 
They form as it were a Baſon for 
it ; becauſe it muſt ſwell whilſt 
Women are with Child, therefore 
they Jeavea greater in them 
than in Men: and for this Reaſon 
it is, that Women are bi in 
the Haunches than Men. Fi- 

of the Womb is like a Pear, 
trom its internal Orifice to its Bot- 
tom: Tis three Fin Tong, 
two broad, and almoſt as 
thick. In Maids its Cavity will 
r 
ſions in Wan has are with 
Child: It preſſes the Bowels, and 
reaches to the Navel towards their 
Delivery, whilſt at other times it 


neum. Its Subſtance is compoſed 
of fleſhy Fibres, which are woven 
together like a Net, and they draw 
together and make ſeveral Bundles, 
which have ſeveral Directions for 
the better contracting of the Womb 
in the Expulſion of the Fætus. The 
Spaces between thoſe Fibres are fil- 
led up with thin and ſoft Membranes, 
which form an infinite Number of 
8 
e 8 4 
quently. Upon theſe M 


cſpecia wards the Cavity of the 
y to vity o 


omb, there are ſeveral Glands 
which ſeparate a Humour to 2ubri- 
cate 
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cate the Cavity of the Womb. The 
Bottom of the Womb grows thick, 
as it dilates ; ſo that in the laſt 
Months of Geſtation, tis at leaſt an 
Inch thick, where the Placenta ad- 
heres, becauſe its Roots run into the 
Subſtance of the Womb. The En- 
try into the Cavity, or the Mouth 
of the Womb, joins the upper End 
of the Vagina, "_ makes a little 
Protuberance in the Room of 
which reſembles the Muzzle © 
little Dog ; by ſome called Os "Tin- 
ce. The Cavity of the Womb next 
its internal Orifice, more con- 
tracted than it is near its Bottom, 
is called Collum minus Uteri. | 
2 is unequal, and 

— 


3 ſmall Bag, 
a glutinous 

to ſeal up the Mouth of the Womb 
in Geſtation. Theſe Ducts are af- 
fected in a Fluor Albus. The Vein: 
and Arteries of the Womb are 
Branches of the Hypogaſtrick and 
Spermatick Vefſels, whole larger ar 


Ramifications moſculate with one — 


another. When the Term of Ac- 
cretion draws to a Period, and the 
Blood which was wont to be ſpent 
in the Increaſe of the Body, being 
accumulated, diſtends the Vegels it 
breaks forth once a Month at thoſe 
of the Womb ; becauſe of all the 
Veins of the Body, which ſtand per- 
pendicular to the Horizon, theſe 
only are without Valves. This E- 
vacuation is called the Menſtrua, to 
which Men for the ſame Reaſon are 
ſubject; but in them the redundant 
Humour paſſes off by Urine, and 
rarely by the Hemorrhoidal Veins. 
Its Nerves come from the Intercoſ- 


tals, and from thoſe which come. 


from the Os Sacrum. There are 
alio ſeveral Lymphaticks its 
Outſide, which unite by little and 
little into great Branches, and diſ- 
charge themſelves into the Reſerva- 
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— Fu SIND. All the Veſſels 
Creep it ma- 
ny Turnings and Wandin * 
may not break when 
It is tied by two Sorts of Li ; 
by two called Ligamenta 
lata; and by two round, called 
Ligamenta Rotunda. The two broad 
Ligaments are only a Production or 
Continuation of the Peritonæum, 
2 the — the Womb. For 
ir Largeneſs and Fiſſure, are 
commonly co to de Vg 
of a Bat, and therefore called Y:/- 
The Owaria are 
faſtened to one End of them, and 
the Tube Fallopianæ run along the 
other. 'The two round Ligaments 
ariſe from the fore and lateral Part 
of the Bottom of the Womb, and 
paſs, in the Production of the Pe- 
ritonæum, thro' the Rings of the ob- 
lique and tranſverſe Muſcles of the 
Abdomen to the Os Pubis, where 
_ ex like a Gooſe- Foot, and 
y inſerted into the Os Pubis, 
y continued or joined to 
the Muſculus Membranoſus, or = 
cita lata, on the u Part of 
Inſide of the Thigh ; and from 
thence comes the Pain that Women 
big with Child feel in this Place. 
The Subſtance of theſe Ligaments 
is hard, but covered with a 
Number of Blood-veſſels ; they are 
= big at the Bottom of the 
omb, but they grow ſmaller and 
flatter as they approach the Os 
Pubis. © 
The Spermatick Veſſels in Wo- 
men are four, as in Men; they 
differ only in this, that they are 
ſhorter, that the Artery makes ſe- 
veral T and Windings as it 


down ; that it divides into two 
ranches, of which the ſmalleſt goes 
to the — ; the bi divides 
into three more, of w one is 
beſtowed upon che Womb, another 
| upon 
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the Yagina, and the third 
the Li 5 of the Wa, 
Tube Fallopiane. Tis the ſame as 
to the Veins. The Owaria are tied 
about two Fingers diſtance from the 
Bottom of the Womb by the Liga- 
menta lata. They fixed to 
the Peritoneum at th&1/ia, by the 
ſpermatick Veſſels. They are of an 
oval Figure, a little flat upon their 
upper Part, where the ſpermatick 
Veſſels enter. The Owaria, or Te- 
ſticles are half as big as Mens are; 
Their ſurface 15 ual and wrink- 
led in old Women, but ſmooth and 
equal in Maids. They are covered 
with a proper Membrane, which 
ſticks cloſe to their Subſtance ; and 
with another, common from the Pe- 
ritoneum, Which covers all the ſper- 
matick Veſſels. Their Subſtance is 
compoſed of Fibres and Membranes 
which leave little ſpaces, in which 
there are ſeveral ſmall Veſicles, 
round and full of Water; and 
which being boiled, hardens like 
the White of an Egg. They have 
each of them two proper Mem- 
branes, upon which there are ſeve- 
ral ſmall Twigs of Veins, Arteries, 
and Nerves. Theſe Veſſels are 
called Eggs, and they are of a dif- 
ferent ſize and number in Women 
of different Ages. It has been ob- 
ſerved in Cows, that ſuch of them 
as are impregnated after Copula- 
tion, are contained or covered all 
over with a yellow ſubſtance, which 
has a ſmall Hole in its fide, through 
which are thruſt when they 21 
into the Tube Fallopianæ. Beſides 
the ſpermatick Veſſels, the Ovaria 
have Nerves from the Intercoftals 
 ayd Lymphaticks, which diſcharge 


themſelves into the common Re- 


ceptacle. 

The Tube Fallopianæ are ſituated 
on the right and left fide of the 
Womb. They riſe from its Bottom 
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by a narrow Beginning, and 
dilate in Form of a Trumpet 9 62 


Extremities, where they are con- 
tracted again into a Orifice, 
from whoſe Circumference they di- 


late into a pretty broad Membrane, 
which looks as if it were torn at the 
Edges, and therefore is call'd Mor /us 
Diaboli. Their Cavity, where they 
= into the Womb, will ſcarcely 

it of a Hog's Briſtle ; but at its 
wideſt Part it will take in the End 
of one's little Finger. Their Sub- 
ſtance is compoſed of two Mem- 
branes, which come from the ex- 
ternal and internal Membranes of 
the Womb. The Tubes are about 
four or five Fingers Breadth long, 
they have the ſame Veins, Arte- 
ries, Nerves, and Lymphaticks, as 
the Ovaria. 

In the Act of Generation, the 
Pleaſure is ſo great, as to alter the 
Courſe of the Blood, and animal 
Spirits, which then move all theſe 
Parts that before lay ſtill. The © /:- 
toris is erected, which by its exqui- 
ſite Senſe affords a deal of 
Delight. The Glands about the 
Neck of the Womb being preſſed 
by the ſwelling of the mary. 7 aver 
Parts, pour forth a Liquor to faci- 
litate the Paſſage of the Penis, and 
to increaſe the Pleaſure. The Neck 
of the Womb contracts and embra- 
ces cloſely the Yard ; the Fibres of 
the Womb contract and open its 
Mouth, which at other times is ex- 
tremely cloſe, for the Reception of 
the ſpirituous Part of the Seed ; and 
the Branches of the ſpermatick Ar- 
tery which runs upon the Ligamen- 
ta lata, between the Ovaria and 
Tube Fallopianæ, being diſtended 
with Blood, contract and pull the 
Extremities of the Tubes to the O- 
varia, for carrying the Seed to them. 
The Seed impregnates the E 
which from being tranſparent, be- 

comes 
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comes opake ſome time aſter; tis 
covered with a thick and yellow 
Subſtance, which preſſes it on all 
fides, and thruſts it out thro' a little 
Hole in its middle; ſo it falls into 
the Orifices of the Tubes, which di- 
late ſufficiently for its Paſſage into 
the Womb. Some, partly conſider- 
ing the Cloſeneſs of the Mouth of 
the Womb, and partly the Thick- 
neſs of the Membranes of the Ova- 
ria and Owe, do judge it impoſſible 
for the Seed to paſs this way; there - 
fore they think it is taken up by the 
Veins which in the Cavity 
of the Vagina and Matrix, where 
circulating, it ferments with the Maſs 
of Flood ; from whence come all 
the Symptoms which appear in 
Conception. It enters and impreg- 
nates the Egg by the ſmall Twigs of 
Arteries which are upon its Mem- 
branes. This Fermentation ſwells 
the Membranes of the Tubes, opens 
the Cavity of the Womb, and makes 
every thing ready for the Reception 
of the Egg. See Fetus and Con- 

wn. 


Geniculi, are the Knots which ap- 
pear in Herbs ; and therefore Bota- 
niſts call thoſe ſo marked Geniculate 
Plants. 

Geniogloffi, is 2 Pair of Muſcles 

eding inwardly from the Fore- 
of the lower Jaw under ano- 
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GI 
again, and inſerted into the ſuperi 
Part 7 ds Sebi of Os 
Hyoides. Theſe 
2 aides, and aſſiſt the 
enioploſſi in ing the Tongue 
n from yiwv;, Men- 
tum, the Chin, the Greek Vpſilon, 
and 10. . Shape 


and for- 


Genius, is vari uſed ; but in 
Phyſick and Medicine chiefly to ex- 
= the particular Nature of any 

y or Diſtemper. 

Gentilitious, is by ſome uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe as Hereditary, for 
Diſeaſes which are pro from 
Parents to Children. 

Genzs, is a Term more uſed in 
Logick than Phyfick : however, in 
natural Philoſophy ſome make three 
Genera peneraliſſima, which are 
Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals; 
and Botaniſts range Plants under 
certain Gens or Genera, where- 
in all agree in ſome common Pro- 
perties. 

Germen, is the Bud of any Plant. 
Whence, 

Germination, is the 
ſprouting out of any Vegetables. 

Geſtatiam, is the Time of a Wo- 


man's going with Child, from geffo, 


ther Pair called Geniobyoides, and to bear 


* themſelves, are faſtened 
into is of the Tongue. Theſe 
ſerve to pull the Tongue forward, 
and to thruſt it out of the Mouth ; 
thus called from yizg Mentum, the 
Chin, and yauooa, Lingua, the 
Tongue. 

Gemiohyoideus, is a Muſcle of the 
Os Hroides, which with its Partner 
is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy, ariſing 
from the internal Parts of the lower 

aw-bone, called the Chin ; and di- 
ing themſelves, are ſoon leſſened 


Ghittagemen, a Name given by 
ſome Writers to Gamboge. 

Gialappa, and Gialapium, are by 
ſome Authors uſed for Jalap. 

Gibbous, from gibbus, hump- 
back'd ; is any tuberance or 
Convexity having Reſemblance 
thereunto. 

Gilla, is an Arabick Word for 
Salt ; but now uſed icularly for 
the emetick Salt of Vitriol. 

Gingive, the Gums, are a hard 
ſort of Flelb formed by the Uniou 
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Extremity is received the ſame 
Bone, — — The 
third Sort is when a Bone at one End 
receives another Bone, and at the 
other End is received by a third 
Bone, as the Vertebræ do. 

Given, See Data. | 

Gland. All the Glands of a hu- 


Labial Glands, and Teftes. 
A con rate Gland is compoſed 
< little conglobate Glands, 

tied together, an up in 
one common Tunicle or —— 
Sometimes all their excretory Ducts 
unite and make one common Pipe, 
thro” which the Liquor of all of 
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them runs, as the Pancreas, and 
Caretides do. Sometimes the Ducts 
uniting, form ſeveral Pipes, which 
only communicate with one another 


| by croſs Canals, and ſuch are the 


Breaſts. Others again have ſeveral 
Pipes, without any Communication 
with one another; of which fort are 
the Glandulz Lachrymales, and Pro- 


at. And a fourth Sort is, when 


think the Glands are Tubes, whoſe 
| in Figure, admit 


is demonſtrably falfe : 
that Liquors are ſuſc 
Figures, and that ies, of any 
Figure, and a lefſer Diameter than 
that of the Gland, will paſs thro ; 
and that even a Body of a fimilar 


Figure, and eqnal Diameter with 


that of the Orifice of the Glands, 
may 
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— be preſented innumerable ways, 
not be able to paſs throꝰ whilſt 
there is only one Way it can paſs : 
all the Veſſels in the Body are Co- 
nical or Cylindrical, and conſequent- 
ly there is no Difference in the Figure 
of their Orifices. For the Preſſure 
of a Fluid being always perpendicu- 
lar upon the Sides of the Veſſel that 
contains it, and equal at equal 
Heights of the Fluid, if the Sides 
are joft and yielding, they muſt be 
equally diſtended ; that is to ſay, a 
Section perpendicular to the Axis of 
the Veſtel muſt be a Circle, and 
conſequently the Veiel be either 
Cylindrical or Conical. This is a- 
greeable to the Accounts of the ni- 
ceſt Anatomiſts, who tell us that a 
Gland is nothing elſe but a Convo- 
lation of ſmall Arteries, whoſe laſt 
Pranches are Cylindrical, or which 
is the ſame thing, Part of an infi- 
nitely long Cone. A Gland there- 
fore being —_— but a Branch of 
an Artery, whoſe fartheſt Extre- 
mity becomes the excretory Duct of 
the Gland, it is next to be known 
how ſuch a StruQture can ſeparate 
from the Blood only ſome Parts of 
it; and how different Glands ma 

ſeparate different parts of the Blood. 
If ſuch a Fluid is to be drawn off 
as conſiſts of the fmalleſt Particles 
of the Blood, let that Orifice of the 
Gland, wich is inſerted into the 
Artery of which it is a Eranch, be 
ſo ſmall as to admit only the ſmal- 
left Particles of the Blood; then 
theſe, and theſe only will enter this 
Gland, and the Fluid which paſſes 
out at the other Extremity of the 
Tube, or the excretory DuQ, muſt 
be ſuch as is required. If the Par- 
ticles of the Blood, which are of 
the next Size or Magnitude, are re- 
quired to be ſeparated, let the O- 
rifice of the Gland be ſo big as to 
receive thoſe ſecond Particles, 
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but ſmall enough to exclude all 
bigger Particles ; then theſe *ſecond 
Particles, with the firſt or 
ſmalleſt, will enter the Gland : but 
becauſe the Liquor to be ſecerned is 
to conſiſt only of the ſecond Sort 
of Particles, that is, the ſecond Sort 
of Particles only are to flow out at 
the Extremity of the Tube, which 
is the excretory Duct, therefore we 
are to ſuppoſe, that this Gland, 
(which is only a Branch of an Ar- 
tery, and differs in nothing from a 
common Artery, but in the Nar- 
rowneſs of its Channel) has Bran- 
ches which are bi h to re- 
ceive the ſmalleſt Particles only, and 

them off into the Veins: ſo 


carry 
that as both ſorts of Particles move 


together along the Gland, the ſmal- 
leſt Particles will paſs off thro” its 
Branches, and a Fluid conſiſting 
chiefly of the ſecond ſort of Particles, 
will arrive at the excretory DuR. 
Thus the Number of es may 
be ſo great as to draw off moſt of 
the ſmalleſt Particles, before the ſe- 
cond Sort of Particles arrive at the 
excretory Duct; ſo the Liquor to 
be ſecerned, may conſiſt of both 
theſe Sorts of Particles mixed toge- 
ther in any rtion, according 
to the Number of Branches. If a 
Fluid conſiſting of a third Sort of 
Particles, larger than either of the 
former, is to be ſecerned, the Ori- 
fice of the Gland muſt be juſt big 
enough to admit ſuch Particles, 
and none bigger ; and the Branches 
of the Gland muſt be ſmall enough 
to exclude the biggeſt Particles, and 


big enough to receive the lefler : 


and  accor as the Number of 
Branches is either greater or ſmal- 
ler, the Fluid which runs out at the 
excretory Ducts, will conſiſt either 
of the largeſt Particles, or of all 
together mixed in any Proportion. 
And thus we may underſtand how 

4 


a Liquor thicker than the Blood, 


cretory Duct. 
But this may be better illuſtrated 


by the following Di : Suppoſe 
AB 3 4 
ry, and that the Particles of the leaſt 
Size were to be ſeparated from the 
reſt, From the Side of the Artery 
let the Tube CK ariſe, whoſe Ori- 
fice at C is ſuch as is capable of ad- 
_— leaſt Size, 
theſe therefore will be 

from all the other Particles of the 
Blood, and the Tube C & being a 
Cylinder, they will to its ſur- 
ther End X, which is ſuppoſed to 
be the excretory Duct of the Gland 
If the Quantity of the us Flu- 
id, ſeparated with the leaſt Par- 


the Tube CK; muſt imagine 
e 3 

out, as D, E, F, and G, whoſe O- 
rihices are ſo ſmall, that they admit 
no other Particles, beſides thoſe of 


the aqueous Fluid, to paſs thro” 
them : and therefore as the leaſt 
„ nog ten ueous 
Fluid, paſs along the Tube CK, the 
aqueous Fluid muſt conſtantly be 
diminiſhed ; and the Quantity of 
the leaſt Particles ſtill remaining, 
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, are big enough to receive 
all the articles, and too lit- 
tle to admit thoſe to be ſeparated, 
they muſt arrive at the excretory 
Dua X, with what Proportion of 
leſſer Particles is required. And 
thus any Particles may be drawn off 
either by themielve>, or mixed with 
| any 
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other in any Proportion ; and 
this only by Arteries : for C K is 
only a ſmaller Artery, ſtraight or 
ſpiral, or contorted ; and D, E, F, G, 
are again Arteries ſmaller than it ; 
and if any of theſe are ſo ſmall, as 
only to admit Particles of Scrum, 
they will conſtitute Lymphatick Veſ- 
ſels ; from whence it is that we find 
Lymphadufs ariſing in great Num- 
bers from thoſe G which ſepa- 
rate thick Humours, as from the 
Tefticles, Liver, &c. 

After this Manner the ſeveral Hu- 
mours in the Body may be ſeparated 
by Glands from the Blood, which 
muſt either be compoſed of ſo many 
Humours as are ſeparated from it: 
or elſe it muſt contain a few Prin- 
ciples, which mixed all together, 
form the Blood, and which variouſly 
combined form the different Hu- 
mours which are drained from it: 
as a few Rays of Light, of different 
Refrangibilities, mixed all together, 
produce a white Colour, but va- 
riouſly combined, exhibit all imagi- 
nable Variety of Colours It is 
not at all probable, that the Blood, 
in which we diſcern but two diſtin 
Parts ſhould be compoſed of near 
thirty ſimple Humours ; for ſo many 
do the Glar:ds ſecern from it. Nor 
is it agreeable to that Simplicity 
which Nature conſtantly affects in 
all her Operations. The Principles 
of all natural Bodies are ſaid not to 
exceed five ; and how prodigious is 
the Variety that reſults from their 
different Mixtures and Modifications? 
If we ſuppoſe likewiſe but five Prin- 
ciples, or different Particles in the 
Blood, their Combinations alone, 
without different Modifications and 
Proportions, will yield near as many 
different Humours as are ſeparated 
from the Blood. And it is Matter 
of Fact, that Urine, Sweat, Tears, 
Spittle, and Milk, are compound 


Liquors, and that in each of them 
there are Parts common to all of 
them. And if the rA of 
ſome other Humours of the Body is 
not ſo apparent, it does not the 
more follow from thence that they 
are not compounded, than it does 
that the Blood is not, becauſe we 
do not perceive it in the ſeveral 
Humours which are ſeparated from 
it by the Glands. Since therefore 
the ſeveral Humours are formed by 
the various Combinations of a few 
Particles which compoſe the Blood, 
and that each Humour is ſecerned 
by Glands, placed for the moſt Part 
in ſome one Part of the Body, as the 
Gall which is ſeparated from the 
Liver, and the Urine in the Kid- 
neys, the Particles of the Blood muſt 
fall into ſuch Combinations as are 
fit to form Gall at the Liver, Urine 


thers ; otherwiſe the Glands could 


Particles, the greater will be the 
Number of Particles combined to 
form Bile ; and the great 
tity of Bile will be ſece 
fewer there are of all other 
binations at the Liver. Such 

are 


only requiſite, will be 
numerous ; and all others bei 
there leſs requiſite or uſeleſs, 
be there leſs numerous. And there- 
fore where ever the Particles of 
Blood are moſt diſſolved, there will 
be placed ſuch Glands as ſeparate 
Humours which conſiſt of the moſt 
ſimple Combinations, or of Parti- 
cles which do the moſt eafily com- 
bine ; and at the greateſt Diſtances 
from theſe, will be ſtuated the 

Glands 
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18 Mammarun. 
19 Ventriculi. 
20 Inteſiinorum. 
21 Pancreatis. 
22 Hepatis 
23 Pefice Fellis. 

Renum 


24 

25 Renales. 

26 Ureterum. 

27 Veſicæ Urinarie. 
28 Urethre. 

29 Tefticulorur. 
30 Proftatarum. 
31 Ureri. 
32 Vaginæ. 
33 

34 Pinguedinales. 

35 Medullares. 

36 Artuum. 

37 Cutis Milliarei. 

Glandulæ Lac es. See Ca- 
runculæ Lac es, and Eye. 

Glandulz Myrtiformes. See Ge- 
weration Parts of, proper to Women. 

Glandulæ Odori feræ. See Gene- 
ration Parts of, proper to Men. 

Glandula Pituitaria. See Brain. 

Glandulz Renales. See Capſulæ 
Atrabilares. 

 Glandulez Sebaceæ. See Ear. 

Glanduloſum Corpus. See Proſtatæ. 

Glans. Sec Generation Parts of, 
proper to Men. 

2 an artificial Subſtance 
made by fuſing fixed Salts, and Flint 
or Sand together, with a vehement 
Fire. It is poiſonous when taken 
internally, unleſs it be fine ground, 
becauſe the ſharp Points of it prick, 
tear, and wound the Inteſtines, cau- 
ſing Inflammation, and in time a 
Gangrene or Mortification therein. 
Put when reduced to an impalpable 
Powder, its internal Uſe is ſaid to 
be very ſaſe, and attended with no 
ill Conſequence. 

Glancoma, from yMauxic, Cefius, 
3s a Fault in the Eye, which - 
ges the cryſtalline Humour into a 
greyiſh Colour. Glaxcofis is the 


Ce. 


Tazux3, is alſo by ſome 
a whitiſh Urine, that hath 


ilms in 
it like Horn. 
Glene, y, ſtrictl 7 ſignifies 
the Cavity or Socket of the Eye ; 
but by ſome Anatomiſts is alſo uſed 
for that Cavity of a Bone which re. 
ceives another within it ; hence 
Glenoides from the former, and 
13, Forma, Shape; are two Ca- 
vities in the lower Part of the ſuſt 


Vertebræ of the Neck. 


Gliſcere, to kindle, as 
Fire does; bit by Ph Writers 
is ſometimes applyed to the natural 
Heat and increaſe of Spirits ; and 
= 2 Exacerbation of 
evers, which return periodically. 

(mall Particle 


Globules, are ſuch 
of Matter as are of a or 
ſpherical Fi ; as the red Par- 
1 oy 
a erum, are 
— — 72 
it is pleaſant to ſee how theſe will 


one another when they come 
within a due Diſtance, and unite like 
the Spheres of Quickſilver. 
Globulus Nafs, is the lower cartila- 
ginous moveable Part of the Noſe. 
Glottis, from ydwoon, Lin 
is that Chink of the 


3 from yari;, Nates, the 
Buttock. There are three Muſcles of 
this Name which extend the Thigh ; 
the firſt is Glut us major, or the great- 
er, which ariſes ſemicircularly from 
the Os Caccigis, the Spines of the 
Sacrum, the * of the 1/ium, and 
from a ſtrong Li t that runs 
between the Sacrum and Tubercle 


of the 1chium ; and deſcending, 


JJ% WC YT 


| G Oo 
is inſerted into the Linea 
Fingers breadth below the great Tro- 
chanter. The Medins, or the Middle 
ariſes from the Spine of the Lium un- 
der the former, and is inſerted into 
the ſuperior and external Part of the 
rochanter. And the Minor, or 
the lefſer, ariſes from the lower Part 
of the external fide of the Lium, un- 
der the former, and is inſerted at the 
ior part of che great Trochanter. 
is W k, by Hippocrates 
and others ſince to ſome medicinal 
wrote in the Iſland of 
Gridos. Bay-berries alſo, or ſome- 
what near thereunto, are by ſome 
called Cocci gnidii, from their Plenty 

in that Iſland. 

Galabeater s-shin, is the Inteflinum 
refum of an Ox, which Goldbeaters 
lay between the Leaves of their 
Metal while they beat it, whereby 
the Membrane is reduced thin, and 
made fit to apply to Cuts, or ſmall 
freſh Wounds, as it is now the com- 
mon Practice. A _ 

G 915, youPow, % 
—— to drive in a Nail, is 
a particular Kind of Articalation, 
like the driving a Nail into any 
thing, as the Molares are into the 
Bones of the Jaws ; and hence, 

Gomphiois, is a Diſtemper of the 


Teeth, w makes them looſe, 
and ready to drop, according to 
Dioſcorides ; but Hoffman juſtly 
enough that Term into 


is the Gout in the k 
Gonorrbæa, from yin, genitu- 
ra, or Semen, the Seed, and giw, 
Nuo, to flow ; anciently uſed for any 
involuntary Emiſſion of Seed, but 
now only for Tod ing of Matter 
from ulcerated lands. The Proſtatæ 
are the ſeat of it in Men, as the La- 
ome are in Women; for which ſee 
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GR 
the Parts of Generation proper t6 
both Sexes, Its Cure contifts in 
cooling and deterging, with Diu- 
reticks and Balſamicks. | 
Gonorrhaa cordata. See Chords. 
Gout. This is a Diſtemper better 
known than underſtood. Dr Keil 
ſays, that the equal Celerity of the 
Particles of the Blood in the Extre- 
mities, is likewiſe the Reaſon why 
the Concretions of the Gout are 
formed there; unleſs by frequent 
Debauches or Decay of Nature, the 
Motion of the Blood becomes fo 
languid, that th-ie Particles eafily 
attract one anotner in the Blood- 


, veſicls of the Bowels, where the 


Motion of the Blood is alſo very 
flow :' And then ſuch Remedics as 
warm and increaſe the inteſtine Mo- 
tion of the Blood, and thereby di- 
ſturb the Attraction of the 
Particles, relieve the Bowels, and 
ſend the peccant Matter back agai 
to the Extremities. But on this ſub- 
ject I have ventured to publiſh ſome 
hts n an Eſſay annex'd to the 
ſe Edition of the Explanations 
of danctorius s Aphoriſms, and which 
was before promis'd under this term 
in the firſt Edition of this Lexicon. 
Gracilis, is a Muſcle of the 4 
on called from its —— t 
ariſes partly tendinous, partly 
fleſhy, from the Os Pubis internally, 
between the firſt and ſecond H 
of the Triceps : and in its Deſcent in 
the Infide of the Thigh, it grows 
narrow, and becomes tendinous, a 
little below the Sartorius, and is ſo 
inſerted into the Tibia. It aſſiſteth in 
bringing the Thigh and Leg inward. 
Gramineous Herbs, amongſt Bota- 
niſts, are ſuch as have a long narrow 
Leaf, and no Foot-ftalk ; and theſe 
are reckoned Frumentaceous, whoſe 
Secd is us'd for Food either in Bread, 
Drink or Broth, ſuch as Wheat, Rye, 
Barley, &c. or not Frumentaceous, 
more properly called Graſſes, which 
Q 2 have 
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firnums; whereas Reſins being 


HA 
more viſcid, and leſs friable, and 
generaliy diſſolving in aqueous Men- 
more 
ſulplurous, require a ſpirituous Diſ- 
ſolvert. 

Guminata. Strumous Tumours 
are ſometimes thus called from the 
Reſemblance of their Contents to 
gummous Subſtances. 

Gums. See Gingrve. 

Gutta RoJacen, Roſe-drop, is an 
Eruption upon the Skin, chiefly in 
the Face, which marks it with red 
Blotches or W heals of a red Colour. 

Gutta Serena. See Amauroſis. 

Guttera, from Goutte, which in 
French ſiguiſies a Convulſion; is a 
compo Powder, ſo called from 
its Virtues againſt ſuch Diſtempers. 
Riverius hath the Reputation of be- 
ing its Author, or firſt Publiſher, 

er it had obtained great Eſteem 
at Montpelier, where it was firſt 
made an officinal Medicine : but 
our Colledge have now conſiderably 
altered it. 

Gutter, the Throat; what is 
proper] thus called is the Larynx; 
which ſee. 

Gutturis Os, the ſame as Os Hy- 
oides ; which fee. 

Gymnaſtick, from wupragu, ter- 
ceo, to = is ſuch a Method 
of Cure as is performed by Exer- 
ciſe, or that part of Ph which 
treats of the Rules that are to ,be 
obſerved in all ſorts of Exerciſes, 
for the Preſervation of Health. 
This is ſaid to have been invented 
by one Herodicus, born at Salym- 
bra, à City of Thrace; or, as ſome 
ſay, at Leutini in Sicily. He was 
fir? Maſter of an Academy where 
young Gentlemen came to learn 
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89 
warlike and manly Exerciſes; 
whom he obſerving to be 8 
healthful on that Account, he made 
Exerciſe become an Art, in refe- 
rence to the recovering Men out of 
Diſeaſes, as well as preſerving them 
from them; and called it Gan: 
tick, which he made a great 
of his Practice of Phyſick. But 
Hippocrates, who was his Scholar, 
blames him ſometimes for his Ex- 
ceſſes in this kind of Phyſick. And 
Plato exclaims againſt him with 
ſome Warmth, for enjoining his 
Patients to walk from Athens to 
Megara, which is about 25 Miles, 
to come home on Foot as they 
went, as ſoon as ever they had but 
touched the Walls of the City. But 
to how much ſoever a blameable 
Exceſs this might be carried in thoſe 
times, the Province of Medicine 
was ſome while after ſo over · run 
with Enthuſiaſts, Chymiſts, and 
an out all ſuch 
Etices ; but by the Help of a 
ſounder Philoſophy the preſent Age 
has reſtored it again, and in due 
Limitations ; mſomuch, that there 
are of ſeeing a great Multi- 
tude of nauſeous unprofitable Me- 
dicines give way to more efficacious 
and pleaſant — eſpeci 
in chronick Caſes, where there is 
very little but what may be direct- 
ly effected by the Gymnaftick Prac- 
rice 


Gynzcomaſtos, by the ancient 
Writers hath been applied to Tu- 
mours of the Breaſts in Women: 
And, 

Eynæcomaſtyx, 3 — the Hair 
growing upon their Privy Parts. 


See eee Seeed 


H 


Ait, is any particular Diſpo- Body, obtained by Birth, or Man- 


ſition or Tempc, ment of ner of Living, The Ancients di- 


ſtinguiſhed 


H AX 


2 iſh'd Teig, a conſtant, perma- 
nent it, bon Sabo, a - 


ſent Diſpoſition, ſoon liable to alter. 

Hacceitas, is uſed by ſome Chy- 
miſts in the ſame Acceptation as 
their ſpeci Eſſence, or active 


Principle by which a Medicines o- d 


perates. 

Hematops, is ſtrictly uſed by 
ſome for any bloody Suffukion of 
the Eyes from external Injuries, or 
ag ne theWords _ —_— 
it is deri ſignify y Eyes. 
But Hippocrates uſes it — in 
a more lax Senſe, for any concreted 
or ſtagnant Blood. 

Hæmatocele, aH , a Blood- 
ſwelling, hath been uſed by ſome 
Ancients for a Tumour turgid with 
Blood, from what Cauſe ſoever. 

Hematochyfis, aH quei, is any 

flowing of Blood, whe- 
ther critical or ſymp 


tomatical ; and 

is generally uſed in the ſame Senſe 
as Hemorrhage. 

iet, is a Perſon that ſpits 
Blood, from aiua, Sanguis, Blood, 
and Id, /þuo, to vomit, or ſpit. 
It is y from ſome Fault of 
the Lungs, the Extremities of the 
Blood Veſſels being worn off 
ſharp Humours, or a thin Blood, fo 
as to let out their Contents, and 
ſuffer it to be coughed up. 


or run out, is the burſting out of 
Blood from Part whatſoever, 
occaſioned from a Pletho- 

remedied by Evacu- 


| 80. 
Forma, Likeneſs ; is a Bleeding of 
the Hzmorrhoidal Veins. They alſo 
ſwell and inflame the Parts about 
them, without Bleeding. See Piles. 
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Hemorrhoidal Veins. See Paint 
Hair. The Hair may juſtly be 

reckoned one of the common Te- 

guments of the Body, not only for 
its Uſe, but alſo becauſe it is to be 
found upon all the Parts of the Bo- 

except the Soles of the Feet, 
and Palms of the Hands. It grows 
longeſt upon the Head, 


the fi 
That each Hair conſiſts 


Humours : 
of five or 


mours that nouriſh them. The 
Uſe of the Hairs is for a Covering 
and Ornament to the Body. What- 
ſoever the efficient Cauſe may be why 
a Man has a Beard, and a Woman 
none, it 15 certain the final Cauſe 
is for the diſtinguiſhing the Male 
from the Female Sex; which other- 
wiſe could hardly be known. if both 
were dreſſed in the ſame Habit. 
Halation, is a ing Medicine 
with Salt, and to be uſed 
at Table inſtead thereof : But we 
find little of this Kind retained in 
the preſent Practice. | 
Halinitron, is uſed by the Latin 
Writers Hoffman, Paracelſus, and 
ſome others, for the common Sal 
_ Salt Petre. . 3 
myrodes, a ine, 1 2 
noſus, is a Term 1 by 1 
tes to a Fever that is at- 
tended with ſharp brackiſh Sweats. 
| O + Halo, 
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in the Form of a Circle 
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2um, for another Branch of the fifth 
Pair of Nerves, which goes 
Noſe. The third is between the Os 
wnguis, and the Os maxillare, in the 
Canthus thro” * 8 5 
achrymalis paſſes to bh 
Orbiter externus in the Os maxillare, 
below the Orbit thro* which the 
Nerves and Veſſels which come 
from the Tenth gu to the Cheek. 
One fi le in the ſame 
Lone behi the Fore Teeth, which 
comes from the Noſe. 6. Two in 
the Os Palati, thro which a Branch 
of the fifth Pair of Nerves 
to the Palate, Uzz/a, and Gums. 
7. In the temporal Bone between 
the Proc:ffus Maſtoideus, and Sty- 


* . 


fants, and occaſions Convulſions and 
Death, 


4 


e 


Nerves. 6. For the third Branch of 
the ſame Nerves. 7. The Foramen 
Arteriæ Duræ Matris. 8. The Ca- 
nal thro* which the Carotida en- 
ters, and the Intercoſtal N 
external Holes. 9g. The Proceſs of 


the temporal and occipital Bones : 
It is divided into two by the Dure 
Mater: thro' the one Part the 
eighth Pair of Nerves, and the Ner- 
vus Acceſſorius ; thro* the other the 
lateral Sinus's open into the internal 
Jugulars. 11. One on each Side 
the large Hole of the Occipur, thro? 
which the ninth Pair of Nerves 


our. 
Head-ach. See Pain. 
Head. mold. Sort, is when the Su- 
tures of the Skull, the 
Coronal, ride, that is, have their 
Edges ſhoot over one another : 


which is frequently the Caſe in In- 


Health, 
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The Heart is fituated in the Mid- At the Baſis of the Heart there 
dle of the Thorax, between the two are two Auricles, or little Ears, one 
Lobes of the Lungs ; it is of a co- on the right Side, and the other on 
nick Figure, whoſe Baſis is the up- the left. In the right Ear opens the 
and its Apex or Point Vena Cava, in the left the Feng 
5 which is turned a little Pulmonalis; the firſt diſcharges the 


to the leſt Side, that the right Au- 
ricle may be lower than the left, by 
which Means the refluent Blood in 


Cava, immediately before it emp- 
— itſelf into the Auricle, _ 

are accompanied with two Ar- 
teries from the Aorta, which run 
thro? all the Subſtance of the Heart; 
they are called the Coronary Veſſels. 
'The Arteries bring the Blood for 
Nutrition and Motion of the Heart, 
and the Veins back what re- 
mains. 'The B of the Veins 
on the right Side communicate 
with thoſe of the leſt: And in like 
manner do the Arteries on each ſide 
communicate with one another; 
and it is the ſame, cho' not every 


where ſo evident, in all the Parts of 


the Body. The Heart receives a 
Multitude of ſmall Nerves from the 
eighth Pair, icularly they creep 
in 41 about the Aorta, 

on the left Ventricle : It has 
= 1 haticłs _ diſ- 
charge es into - 
phatick Dutt. * 


Blood it receives from the Cava i 


: 


the Vena Pulmonalis into 
Ventricle. The left is leſs, 
thicker than the Right. Their Sub- 
ſtance is compoſed of two Orders of 
muſcular Fibres, which terminate in 
a Tendon at the Baſis of the Heart; 
and at the Right Ear there is a Cir- 
cle like to a I endon, where the Ca. 
Pa ends. Their external Surface is 
ſmooth; their internal is unequal, 
full of ſmall fleſhy Pillars, which 
ſend out ſmall Fibres, that croſs and 
go thwart one another ; and betwixt 
theſe Pillars there are as many Fur- 
rows ; they receive Nerves from the 
Branches of the eighth Pair. They 
have the ſame Motions as the Sy/?ple 
and Diaſtole of the Heart. I heir 
Uſe is to receive the Blood which 
is brought from the Cava and 
Vena Pulmenalis, and by them to 
be thruſt into the Ventricles of the 
Heart. 

In the Heart there are two Ca- 
vities or Ventricles, which anſwer to 
the two Ears, one on either Side; 
the Sides of theſe Cavities are very 
unequal, full of Fibres and little 
fleſhy Productions, long and round, 
of a different Figure and Bigneſs, 
called Calumnæ or Pillars. Bet irt 
theſe Fibres there are ſeveral Fur- 
rows in the Sides of the Ventricles ; 
eſpecially in the left Ventricle, they 
are deeper and : they con- 
tribute much to the cloſe Contrac- 
tion of the Ventricles. And becauſe 
the Side of the right Ventricle 1s 
much thinner than the left, there- 
fore there is often a ſmall Bundle 
of fizihy Fibres which come from 
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icles are { 
medium, „ 

Inſide of the left Ven- 
2 its Fibres are continued 
with the Fibres of the te ſide 
Ventricle. Veſſels 
which enter and come out of the 
Heart, are the Vena Cava, the Ar- 
teria and Vena Pulmonalis, and the 
Aorta, or Arteria n . 

The right Ventricle receives the 
Blood from the Cava thro* the right 
Ear; and at the Mouth of the Ven- 
tricle there are plac'd three Valves, 
made of a thinner Membrane : they 
are of a triangular Figure, and called 
Tricuſpides ; their Baſes are fixed to 
the Mouths of the Ventricle, and 
their Points and Sides tied by ſmall 
Fibres to the fleſhy Productions : 
ſo that when the Ventricle contracts, 
and the oppoſite ſides approach one 
another, the Points of the Valves 
meet, and their lateral Springs be- 
ing relaxed, their fides are likewiſe 
made to join one another by the 
Blood which gets between them and 
the ſides of the Ventricle. The three 
Valves thus united form a concave 
Cone, which hinders the Return of 
the Blood to the Auricle; it is there- 
fore thruſt out at the Arteria Pul- 
monalis, which riſes immediat 
out of the right Ventricle ; its Mou 


7 
? 


is leſs than Cara; it has three 
Valves called Sigmoidales, or Semi- 


—— r they reſemble a 
moon, or the old Greek Sigma, 
which was writ as a C. Their Sub- 
ſtance is membranous. When they 


, ive Paſſage to the 
81 hw the 
Artery ; but ſhut the Paſſage 


and are thruſt together by the Blood 
endeavours to return. The 
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HE 

Arteria Pulmenalis carries the Blood 

to the Vena Pulmonalis, which diſ- 
itſelf thro” the left Ear into 

the Ventricle of the ſame fide. At 

the Orifice of this Ventricle there 


are two Valves called Mirrales, be- 


cauſe they reſemble a Mitre : 
are rs & than the other Vale? 
they are ſituated and have the ſame 
Uſe as the Tricuſpides in the right 
Ventricle. The Aorta, or great Ar- 
tery, ariſes immediately out of the 
left Ventricle ; it has three V 
which have the ſame Uſe and Fi- 
gure as the Semilunares in the Arte- 
ria Pulmonalis. © 
The Heart is a Muſcle, 
and its Subſtance is made of Fibres 
of the ſame Nature as thoſe of other 
Muſcles ; there are ſeveral Orders 
of them, which have different Direc- 
tions, and all their Tendons are in 
the Baſis of the Heart. From the 
Aorta, juſt by one of the C 
Arteries, go out two T of 
which the firſt paſſes thro* the Pal - 
2 and the right Auricle, 
the other between the two Auricles; 
theſe ſurround the Entry both of the 
Aorta and leſt Ventricle. The En- 
try of the right Ventricle is alſo ten- 
dinous, but all the Fibres which ter 
minate about the Pulmonary Artery, 
terminate fleſhy. Now of the Fi- 
bres which come from the Mouths 
of the right Ventricle and Pulmonary 
Artery, the outermoſt, which are 
much the fineſt, go in a ſtraight Line 
to the Point of the Heart : All the 
others, which are next the ſurface of 
the Heart, wind towards the left- 
hand, till they arrive at the Point, 
where turning underneath them- 
ſelves and under the right Ventricle, 
they wind up the left Ventricle to- 
wards the right Hand, to their In- 
ſertion in the Baſis. Under the 
ſtraight Fibres there paſs a few 
more almoſt ftraight, from the 
Mouth of the Right Ventricle 
te 
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Aorta, as 30 to 6. 5; but becauſe 

the Heights from whi Bodies ac- 
ire given Velocities, are as the 

. the Velocities, that is as 

goo to 42.25 ; therefore as goo to 

43-25, ſo is 15 to 07.4. 

in 


i the 1.48, i 
e 


to o. 4187; and therefore the ſolid 
Content is 7.436112, the — 
of which is equal to the abſolute 


Force of the This Weight 
is five Ounces, and therefore the 
Force of the Heart is equal to the 
Weight of five Ounces. 
rr 61. 
poſing Experiments on w 
this is found are uncertain) may be 
ſtill found a more eaſy and fimple 
way, thus ; It is 3 
the Writers of Mechanicks, that if 
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2 a horizontal Direction, it 
rabola, 9 Rectum is = 
2 the Height from which a 
y muſt fall to acquire the Veloci- 

> Aomori hgh bow nay ed. 
pon opening therefore the Iliacł 
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the Blood at reſt, and already in 


Rectum of the Parabola, it will be 
. „ LI 
muſt fall to acquire its Velocity at A. 
. the Nature of a 
arabola, Rectangle under the 
Latus Refum, and the Altitude 4 B 
is = Square of B C; that is 4 4D 
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: 11.5. 11 + Inches is therefore 
the Height the Blood muſt fall from 
to acquire the Velocity wherewith 
it is projected by the Heart. But this 
Height donbled gives the Length of 
a Cylinder, whoſe Baſe is = Ori- 
fice of the Aorta, and whoſe Weight 


Cylinder is 2.208, which =13 


if an Ounce =Force of this Dog's 


Heart. Now the Heart of al Dog 
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Weights, and ſuppoſing that the 
human Heart 


Weight of an 

is twelve Ounces, its Force 
will be almoſt — 8 Ounces. 80 
that thoꝰ this is ſomewhat more than 
what was before determined, yet it 
is of no greater Moment in reſpect to 
what the Force in the Heart uſed to 
be computed. Borelli required a 


Force in the Heart = Preſſure of 


180000 lb. Weight to move 20lb. of 
Blood; but this great Difference of 
his Calculation ſeems much to ariſe 
from his not diſtinguiſhing between 


— har Force of the _— 
not employed in moving any Quan- 
tey of Mind at veſh, Bun only to 
continue it in Motion; which how 
it firſt came by ſeems out of human 
Capacity to determine : However 
this is certain, — 


c „ ww a 


of the Blood bore always the ſame 


jon to the Force of the Heart 
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once ſtopped, all 
the Force of the Heart could never 


ſmaller Parts of Bodies, and that in 


every way ; J I. 
Velocity of a Body will not be ſuf- by 
ficient, we ſee from the Motion of 


Air and Water, which grow never 
the hotter for being drove by Tem- 
. The Writings of imen- 

tal Philoſophy are full of Projects 
for diſcovering this Quality, and all 
concur in this Requiſite of 
the Parts being rapidly agitated all 
ways, and variouſly ſtruck againſt 


ly ; but in the Flame loſes its Sm 
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be hot or cold, as the 
it is hotter or colder. 
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and if the Heat be 
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: {which Smoke 1 
Flame be put out, is very thi 
viſible, and ſometimes ſmells ſtrong- 


* 
Er 


burning; and according to the 
Nature of the Smoke, abs is 
of ſeveral Colours. As great Bo- 
dies probably conſerve their Heat 
the longeſt ; ſo the reaſon of it ſeems 
to be, that their Parts heat one ano- 
ther : whence denſe, and fux- 
ed Bodies, when heated beyond ſuch 
a Degree, may emit Light ſo copi- 
ouſly, as by the Emiſſion and Re- 
| action 
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Herba Sanf&i Pauli, by ſome cal- 
led alſo Herba Paralytica, is com- 
monly taken to be the Primroſe ; 
but for what Reaſon it hath obtain'd 
this Signification does not appear. 

Her Salutaris, ſome have 
thought fit thus to call the White 
Thorn, upon a Suppoſition that 
our Saviour was crowned with it in 
Deriſion, when he ſuffered upon 
the Croſs: And Diſtinctions annexed 
to this Word on like Conceits are 
endleſs. 

Herculeus Morbus. The Epilep- 
ſy is thus called, from the Terror of 
its Attacks, and Diſhculty of Cure. 

Some Medicines alſo upon the ſame 
Foundation, have been called Her- 
culean, in order to denote their un- 
common Force ; but ſuch Conceits 
are now much in Neglect. 

Hereditary Diſeaſe, is ſuch as is 
tranſmitted from the Parents in the 
firſt Rudiments of the Fætus, which 
is the Origin of many Chronick 

es. 

Hermaphrodite, is erally un- 
2 be a Not pres there 
is a Confuſion of Sexes, by a par- 


ticipation of the genital Parts of 
both. But there ſeems no more of 


Truth in this, than that ſome Fe- 
males have their C/itoris of an un- 


common Size; and which frequent- 
ly happens from laſcivious 'Titilla- 
tions and Frictions, as in the noto- 
rious Inſtance of the two Nuns at 


Rome. 


Hirmetick Art: Chymiſtry is 
thus called, from Hermes, or Mercu- 
ry, whom they will have to be the 


firſt Inventor of it. 
Hermetical Phileſophy, or, 


Hermetical Phyſict, is that which 
it directed by chymical Reaſonings, 
upon the Principles of Salts, Sul- 


phur, and Merc 


Hermetical Seal. or to ſeal any 
thing Hermctically, is to heat the 
Neck of a Glaſs till it is juſt ready 
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to melt, and then with a Pair of hot 
Pincers to twiſt it cloſe together. 

Hernia, is any Kind of Rupture 
whatſoever, and is diverſify'd by the 
Name of the Part affected. As, 

Hernia Scrotalis, is when the Tef. 
ticles are diſtended beyond their 
natural Size; which happens by 
—_ a too free Uſe of Ve- 

a Uteri, is ſometimes made 
uſe of for the ſame as Procidentia 
Uteri, Ec. 

Herpes, is a cutaneous Inflamma- 
tion of two kinds; Miliaris, or 
Puflularis, which is like Miller-ſeed 
upon the Skin, and itches ; and Ex. 
cedens, which is more corroſive and 
penetrating, ſo as to form little Ul. 
cers, if not timely taken Care of. 

Heterogeneous, from rig, alte- 
rum, another, and yivd-, Genus, 
wo. This 5 3 

Signification, e Chy- 
miſts 15 come to ſerve "nat 
any thing they do not underſtand ; 
ſo that all Differences or — 
to Mixture between any ies, is 
from their Heterogeneity of Parts. 
But ſo far as this 'T'erm may be made 
uſe of to convey any diſtinct Signi- 
fication, muſt be done by 1 
ing natural Bodies under different 
Sortments, according as * are di- 
verſify'd by Figure, Bulk, Motion, 
and their more ſenſible Properties: 
So that thoſe of different Sortments 
arc heterogencous to one another, 
and the Parts of the ſame Sortment 
are homogeneous, from oc, fimi- 
lis, like, and the latter Part as be- 
fore. Thus the Diviſions Chymiſty 
makes of Bodies into Oils, Salts, 
Spirits, &c. may be reckon'd in re- 
_ to one another heterogeneous, 
tho? the Parts of each Diviſions are 
amongſt themſelves hom 
In ſhort, they are two hard Words 
that ſerve frequently for the Refuges 
of Ignorance; elſe the * 

; erms 
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- becauſe the 1 
being reſtrained to any 
3 or Accidents 
ies under Conſideration, 
beer, is made by Galen 

Species of the fue, which is 
* Irregularity of the Pulſe, this 
retraining it to that particular Sort, 


where it beats like one of $ gms 
or leſſer Age; as if a Child hath a 
Pulſe 24 more advanced in 
Vears, or contrary. 

Hydrotick, a Medicine that pro- 
motes Sweat, from idpws, ſudor, 
Sweat. 

Hiera po Ap 7 

won of Al n 
called from the ſuppoſed Excellency 
of its Virtues; the — 
ſandda, and rufe, amara, ſignify ing 
the holy Bitter. The Hicra hath 
alſo for the ſame Reaſon been given 
to divers Compoſitions, by Logadius, 


I. 


1 


IT 
; 


VII. Chap. 8. but they are all diſ- 
i icks, were certain Cha- 
r 
Medicine from Hermes Triſmegiſtus, 
of myſterious and , 
ſome Dealers alſo in Chi 0 
have given the ſame Term to thoſe 
Lines of the Hand, from which 
they pretend to foretel any thing re- 
lating to a Perſon's Fortune. But 
theſe Juggles are now diſpiſed. 
Higpocratica Facies. See Facies 
atica. Ws 
e's Serve — woollen 
ining the two op- 
e y = of = ſquare Piece of 
Flannel, in the Form of a 
uſed to ſtrain Syrups airy Soars 
ons for Clarification. 
Hippuris, ietugic, is by the an- 
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ſame Plant as the Equiſetzm ; but is 


g alio by Hijpecrates applied to ſuch 


Diſorders as are apt to proceed from 
much riding ; as Debility aud Weep- 
ing of the genital Parts. 

Hippus, is. an Affection of the 
Eyes that makes them ſhake and 
tremble ſo as to repreſent Objects 
in the like kind of Motion as when 
on Horleback, from 'zwS-, Equus, 
a Horſe. | 

Hircus, every one knows 
to ſignify a Goat ; but becauſe that 
Creature is remarkable for its Sa- 
lacity, and Inclination to Venery, 
ſome phyheal Writers have thought 
fit to apply Hircofe, to Perſons of 
like Diſpoſitions ; eſpecially thoſe 
Juſt come to Paberty, or full Growth. 

Homogeneous. See Heterogeneous. 

Homotonos, dare, equal, or 
rather equable, is ſaid of ſuch Di- 
ſtempers as keep a conſtant Tenor, 
of Riſe, State, and Declenſion, and 
is particularly applied by Galen, to 
thoſe continued Fever, which are by 
others alſo called axwarixai, Acma- 
* laſt deſcribed by Bellini de Fabr. 

oſcope, wproxom®?-, was one 
who — to tell from the Fi- 
— of a Plant, what celeſtial In- 
uence it was under, and what Vir- 
tues from thence obtained; but Ga- 
len in his Time, took Notice of ſuch 
with Deriſion. It is ſince become 
alſo a Term —_—_ i 
of not much better ' 

Horror, ſtricily fignifies ſuch an 
Exceſs of Fear as makes a Perſon 
tremble ; but in Phyſick it ſignifies 
ſuch a Shuddering or Quivering as 

ecedes an Ague Fit: and is often 
joined with Rigores and Lumbagines. 
Thro' Ignorance of this Acceptation 
ſome have underfood Fear to be 
accounted by ſome Authors among 
the antecedent Symptoms of ſome 
Diſtempers. And a pretending 
Tranſlator has particularly mace this 

1 Blun- 


us, Macreen, 
fit to apply 
it to the Privy Parts of a Woman. 

Humerus. See Scapula. 

Humidity, is that ity which 
we call Moiſture, or the Power of 
wetting other Bodies, which ſome 

and Fluids are endued with; 

it differs very much from Flui- 
dity, ing all together on the 
ity of the component Parti- 

cles of any Liquor to the Pores or 
Surfaces of ſuch parti Bodies 


17 
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r Food, i 
Moiſture and Hu- — —_ = 
of wetting for want of Spirits or nervous Flu 
and runs to have thoſe Fibres grow too flaccid 
the to corrugate, and then we ſay a Per- 
o- ſon has faſted away his Stomack. 
will not wet the And as this is occaſioned by the At 

And that the —_ 
may cauſe the Fluid to mixed u 


largeſt Acceptation within that Re- phadue?s ; 
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3. If a Body contigaous to the 
Water be altogether, or in Part, 
lower than the upper Surface of the 
Water, the lower Part of the Body 
will be preiied upwards by the Va- 
ter whicn tguch<th it bencath. 

4. To :ccount for the rifing of 
Water in 1 umps, &c. there necds 
only a competent Weight of an ex- 


ternal Fluid. 
5. The Preſure of an external 
Fluid is able to keep an heterogene- 


ovs Liquor ſuſpended in the {ame 
Height in ſever:l Pipes, tho they 
be of different Diameters. 

6. If a Body be placed under 
Water, with its uppermoſt Surface 
— to the Horizon, the direct 

reſſure which it ſuſtains is no more 
than that of a Column of Water, 
having the horizontal Superſicies of 
the Body for its Baſe, and the per- 
dicular Depth of the Water ſor 

its Height. And if the Water that 
leans on the Body be contained in 
Pipes open at both Ends, the Preſiure 
of the Water is to be eſtimated by 
the Weight of a Pillar cf Water, 
whoſe Baſe is equal to the lower 
Orifice of the Pipe, and its Height 
equal to a perpendicular, reaching 
from thence to the Top of the Wa- 
ter; thoꝰ the Pipe be much inclined 
any way, or tho it be ever ſo irregu- 
I:rly ſhaped, and much broader in 
ſome other Places than at the bottom. 

7. A Body immerſed in a Fluid, 
ſuſtains a lateral Preſſure from the 
Fluid, which alo increaſeth as the 
Body is placed deeper beneath the 
Surface of the Fluid. 

8. The Aſcent of Water in Sy- 
phone, and its flowing thro” them 
may ve explicated without having 
Recourſe to an Abhorrence of a Va- 
run, from the external Preflure of 
ſome other Fluid. 

9. The moſt folid Body, that 
will fink by its own Weigut at the 
Surface: yet if it be placed at a 


* 
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Depth than that of twenty 
Times its own Thickneſs, will not 
fink, if its Deſcent be not aſſiſted 
by the incumbent Water. 

10. If a Veſſel be filled with Wa. 
ter, or any other Liquor, whoſe 
Surface is capable of being even, it 
will continue fo till diſturbed by an 
external Cauſe. 

11. If a Body ſpecifically lighter 
than a Fluid be immerſed in that 
Fluid, it will riſe with a Force pro- 
portionable to the Exceſs of Gravity 
in the Fluid. 

12. If a Body heavier than the 
Fluid be immerſed, it will fink with 
a Force rtionable to the Ex. 
ceſs of its Gravity. 

13. Fluids when preſc'd, pref 
und:quagque, on all Sides. 

14. Weights which force out of 
the ſame Tube equal Quantities of 
the ſame Fluid, are to one another 
as the Squares of the Times in which 
the Fluid is forced out : But if the 
Times are equal in which the ſame 
Quantity of the Fluid is forced out 
thro'ꝰ unequal Tubes, then the Poy- 
ers are reciprocally as the Orifices of 
the Tubes ; and therefore Powers 
which thruſt out the ſame Quantity 
of a Fluid thro* unequal Tubes, are 
to one another in a reciprocal Pro- 
portion compounded of the Squares 
of the Times and of the Oriſices of 
the Tubes 

Hzgicia, from vyiaivu, bene wa- 
leo, to be well ; is a good State of 
Health. The Poets have fancy'd a 
Goddeſs under this Appellation ; 
and Inſtitution Writers are almoſt as 
fictitious and unintelligible, when 
they define what is meant hereby 
but thoſe that will be contented 
with plain Senſe, may underſtand by 
Health a due Velocity of the Blood 
in the Arteries and Veins of a ba 
Body, as Diſeaſe was before deſcrib 
to be that due Velocity loſt: hence 

Tegicina, is that Part of * 

= 
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Health. 
Hygreſeape, is an Inſtrument to 
ſhew the Moifture and Dryneſs of 


the Air; and to meaſure and eſti- 
mate the Quantity of either Ex- 
treme. logon N —_— 
of doi this, t ordir "ary AJ 
— with ip-Cord are the 
eaſieſt and beſt, as they infallibly 
ſhorten and lengthen, as the Air 
ws moiſter and dryer. How far 


earlieſt Notices = CR 
this kind may be made uſe o 


Phyſician in many Caſes, the fkil- 
ful alone can be Judges. 

Hylerchick Principle, is a Term 
introduced by Dr. Moore, in 
his Enchirid. Metaphyſ. to fignify an 
univerſal Spirit in the World ; but 
he hath no Followers in ſuch myſte- 
rious Diſtinctions, Mr. Beyle having 
very early overthrown his Doctrine 
upon this Head. 

Hymen. See Generation Parts of, 

r to Women. 1 | 

Hyoides. See Tongue. 

Hyothry2ides. See Larynx. 

Keercatbarks, from def, ſu- 
pra, over or above, and xzabaipw, 
turgo, to purge; is when a Medi- 
cue has purged to Exceſs. 

H per- Chryſis, from the ſame, and 
reha, ſecerno, to ſeparate; is a 
critical Excretion above Meaſure ; 
as when a Fever terminates in a 
Looſeneſs, the Humours may flow 
off faſter than the Strength can bear, 
and therefore it is 4 be checked 

Hyper ſcarcoſis, from ùwep, ſuper, 
. — — „Caro, Fleſh; more 
Fleſh than needful, or Excreſcencies 
of Fleſh, 
Wounds, which Surgeons Fun- 
1155 from their Reſemblance to 

ms. 

Hypnotick, from van, Somnus, 


Sleep}; is any Medicines that induces 


deep; which ſce, and Narcoticks. 
Hypocathar/is, from uns, ſub, 
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which teaches the Preſervation of 
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generally on the Lips of 
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under, and xabaipw, £40 

; swhen » Medicine does not 

work, ſo much as was expected, or 
3 * 

auſtum, ves, ſub, un- 

4 xaiw, uro, to 4 I 


Hypsciſtis. Schroder ſays, this is 
the Juice of a Sprout which ſhoots 
out from the Root of the . not 
unlike Miſletoe of the 2 
- blackiſh, and Ir. like the 8 

paniſh Juice of Liquorice. It is 
— more PRs in its aſ- 
tringent ities the Acacia; 
but it is — uſed. | 

Hypochondriack Regions, from d, 


ſub, under, and 


which have in one the Liver, and 
in the other the Spleen. Hence Diſ- 
orders of thoſe Viſcera, eſpecially of 


the Spleen, are called the 

Hypochondriacal Affection; (See 
Hyſterical Affection and 

Hypochondriacal Medicines, are 
ſuch as are calculated againſt ſuch 
Diſorders. 

Hypogaſftrium, from bs, K 
2 yarnp, Venter, a ade” 
is that Region of the Belly reachin 
from three Inches below the Nav 
to the Or Pzbis 7 =: Groins. 

Hypogaſtrict Art 
„ ——— 


rt cans. 


Tongue. 
Iypopion, is a Collection of Pus 
under the Tunica Cornea of the Eye. 
Hypoſphagma, is an Extravaſa- 
tion of the Blood in the Eye, pro- 
ceeding from ſome external Injury. 
Hypoftafis Urine, is the thick Se- 

diments m Urine. " 
Hypoftatical Principles: Some 
6; o Chy- 


Amb ergr eaſe, 
and the like, there are very ſe with 
whom they will agree. Diſorders 
of the Womb, all which are called 
hyſterick Affections, ariſe from too 
titillating, or too uneaſy Senſations : 
The former proceed from that Irri- 
tation of the Nerves, which the 
Make and Secretion of thoſe Parts 
have naturally ſubjected them to; 
this in ſome Sorts of Conſtitutions 
ariſing to that Degree, as to draw the 
whole Syſtem into In, — oc- 
caſion a ſurpriſing Variety of Symp- 
toms, as ſeveral Sorts of Convulk. 
ons and Species of Madneſs ; which 
therefore are by ſome termed Fu- 
rores Uterini, Now theſe Diſorders 
ſeem moſt effvctually allayed by ſuch 
things as are in a manner the reverſe 
of Cordials, 3 * = Neg 
and taſte very ve and di - 
able; and tkey ſeem to anſwer this 


6) HY 
bong 


_ Sallies; fo ſuch Stimulation 
ceaſe; 


and the Fibres return to their 
natural Tone and Motions : for as 
what is grateful to the Senſes gi 
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of the Burden when with 
Child, and oſten the Diſorders of the 
Fetus, bring the Womb, and by 
degrees the whole nervous Syſtem, 
into convulſive Diſorders ; which 
admits of little or nothing to be 
done by way of Mcdicine, but is 
beſt remedied by contributing to 
the Eaſe, and gratifying all the De- 
fires and Cravings of the Mother. 
But the worſt Miſchief to thoſe Parts 
is from a Lodgment of ſome diſ- 
=_—_ Matter upon their Glands, 
whereby they are frequently apt to 
cancerate ; or from an Obſtruction 
of thoſe Diſcharges which at cer- 
tain times the Conſtitution requires 
to be made ſrom thoſe Parts. In 
the firſt of theſe, all ſuch come to be 
deemed Hyſtericks, which by their 
deterſive qualities open thoſe Gland, 
and by Degrees wear away the ob- 
ſtructed 27 In the latter are 
em ſuch as either give a great - 
er = to the —— Mood 
whereby it is enabled to break thro' 
the Capillaries; or which ſo attenu- 
ate it, as to fit it upon that account 
the eaſier to flow thro', ard make 


the 


mical Phyſician, and the like. 
Ibis, was a Bird much like our 
King-Fiſher, taken Notice of by the 
Ee yptians, becauſe when it was Sick, 
it uſed to inje& with its long Bill the 
Water of Nile into its Funda- 
ment, whence Langius, Lib. 2. Ep. 2. 
ſays, they learned the uſe of Cliſters. 
Ichor, ſigniſies ſtrictly a thin wa- 
try Humour, like Serum, but is alſo 
ſometimes uſed for a thicker Kind 
— 2 
ceptatiqns of this Term me Au- 
thors are here needleſs to recite ; it 
— pp yy 
es. 


hes the fn 1 
IZerical Remedies, are Medicines 
againſt the Jaundice ; from 


mb, and Teqww, p = to cut, 
is a Diſſection of the Womb, as in 


the Cæſarian Operation. 
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IXerus, the Jaundice ; a Diſtem- 
per from Obſtructions of the Glands 
of the Liver, which prevents the 
Gall _— ſeparated by them 
from the _ and ſometimes, eſ- 
pecially in Drinkers, are 
ſo indurated, as never N 
pened, and to ſtraighten the Motion 
of the Blood ſo much thro* that Y:/- 
cus, as to make it divert with a Force 
great enough into the Gaftrick Arte- 
ries, which go off from the Hepatick 
to break thro'ꝰ them, and drain into 
the Stomach ; ſo that vomitting of 
Blood in this Diſtemper is a fatal 
Symptom. 

IRerus Albus, the white Jaundice; 
the Green-Sickneſs is ſometimes im- 
properly thus called. 

ce. See Freezing. 


Idea, ſtricily is a metaphyſical 


Term expreſſing the Conception or 
Perception the Mind has of any 
thing under ſuch a Term ; and thus 
Lea Morbi is a complex Perception 
of ſuch a Collection of Accidents as 
concur to any Diſtemper, expreſſed 

by ſome particular Term. - 
1diopathy, from 18.8, proprius, 
proper, or one's own, and wade, 
Afeftus, Affection, or Paſſion ; is a 
primary Diſeaſe, that neither depends 

on, nor proceeds from another. 
Idinfyncracy, from 72. 8., fro- 
privs, 
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frius, od, cum, with, and xpacy, 
Temperamentum, a Temperament; 
s a peculiar Temper or Diſpoſition, 
not common to er. 

Jecur, the Liver. This Viſcus lies 
in the right H pogaſtrium. Its convex 
and 1 4 Side reaches a little be- 
yond Cartilago Enfiformis, and 
touches the Diaphragm. Its con- 
cave and Side covers the Py- 
torus, and Part of the Stomach, as 
alſo a Part of the Colon, all the Du- 
adenum, a Part of the Fejunum, and 
of the Omentum : when we ſtand, 
its Extremity s near to the Na- 
vel. It is almoſt round and pretty 
thick. Its upper Side is convex, 
ſmooth, and equal. In its middle 
and fore it is divided into two 
by a Fire, where the umbilical 
Veſſels enter. The Gall-bladder is 
faſtened to its under Side, where 
there are three Eminences that the 
Antients called Porte, of which 
one paſſes for a little Lobe when it 
is full of Blood, it is of a hard red 
Colour; when the Blood is waſhed 
out of it, it is pale and ſoft. 

It is faſtned in the Body by two 
: 1 the firſt which is large 

and ſtrong, comes from the Perito- 
zum that covers the Dia bragm, 
and ting the Subſtance of the 
Liver, it joins the Capſula of the Ve- 
za Portæ. The ſecond is the umbili- 
cal Vein ; it comes from the Navel, 
and enters by the great Fiſſure of the 
Liver to join the Vena Porte : After 
the Birth it degenerates into a Liga- 
ment, but is of little uſe for the faſten- 
ing of the Liver; tis covered with 
a common Membrane from the Pe- 
ritanæum, beſides that every Lobe 
and Gland has its proper Membrane. 
The common Membrane of the 
Liver being raiſed, its Subſtance 
appears to be compoſed of ſmall 
Gland: of a conick Figure not eaſily 
to be perceived in a human Liyer, 
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and bound together by a proper 
Membrane into Heaps of 
Lobes, which like Bunches of 


Veſſels, — which each 
Gland receives a Twig ; and 
Lobes are tied to one another by 
ſmall Membranes, which fill up the 
Spaces between them. The Vece 
of the Liver are the Jena Cava, 
and the Vena Porte ; they are ac- 
companied with many ſmall Branch- 
2 5 — which come from 
tac and Meſenterica ſuperior. 
The Vena Pu tæ bring a Blood 
full of Bile for Secretion, and the 
Cave brings back the Blood that re- 
ins. e Vina Porte and the 
Cava enter the Liver by its concave 
Side, and are y diſtributed 
thro” all its Subſtance ; where ever 
there is a Branch of the one, there 
is a Branch of the other: So that 
each Lobe, and each Gland in the 
Lobe, whether on the convex cr 
concave Side, receive the ſame Veſ- 
ſels. The Vena Portæ performing 
the Office of an Artery, brings the 
Blood full of Bile, which being 
ſtrained off by the Glands, the reit 
of the Blood 1s carried back by the 
Branches of the Jena Cava to the 
Heart. Its Nerves it receives from 
the Plexus Hepaticus of the inter- 
coſtal Nerve. Beſides theſe Veſſels, 
the Liver has lymphatick Veſſeb, 
moſt of which o mto the con- 
globated Glands near the Vena Por- 
tz, or the concave Side of the Li- 
ver; from thence the Lympha 1s 
carried by other Lymphaticks to the 
Receftaculum Chili. 

The excretory Veſſels of the Li- 
ver are the Veſcula Fellis and Poras 
Biliarius : The Peficula Fellis, or 
Gall-badder, is fixed to the concave 
Side of the Liver, into which its 
back Part makes a ſmall Dint ; its 
Figure is like that of a Pear ; 'tis of 
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ver: the next, which is proper 

it, is thick and ſolid, compoſed of 
tranſverſe, oblique, and ſtraight Fi- 
bres. The third is thin and nervous: 
This laſt Coat is cover d within by a 
kind of Cruſt or Mucus, which pre- 


to 


ſerves it againſt the Acrimony of the 
Bile, ſecerned probably by ſome 
ſmall Glands, which Malpigbi has 
remark' d between its Coats, where 
the Cyftick Arteries end; which gave 
him ground to think, that it was the 
ſame in the Porus Biliarius. The Bile 
is brought into the Gall-bladder by 
ſome ſmall Veſſels which ariſe from 
the neighbouring Glands, and which 
uniting form one or two Pipes that 
open at the Neck of the Bladder. 
Theſe Ducts are hard to diſcover in 
any Liver but that of an Ox. From 
the Neck of the Gall-bladder there 
goes a Pipe, not in a ſtraight Line 
with the Bladder, but, as it were, 
more depreſſed in the Liver ; it is 
call'd Ductus Ciſlicus. Some ſmall 
bilizry Ducts open likewiſe into it, 
and its inner Membrane has ſeveral 
Rugæ, which retard the Motion of 
the Bile: To this Pipe, which is 
about the Bigneſs of a Gooſe Quill, 
is joined another, called Dactus He- 
paticus, or Porus Biliarius ; theſe 
two her make the Ductus com- 
munis Choledochus, which ob- 
liquely to the lower End of the Du- 
odenum, or beginning of the Jeju- 


mm. After it has pierced the 
Coat, it runs near two Fingers 
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breadth between the Coats, before it 
opens into the Cavity of the Inteſ- 
tine ; which oblique ion ſerves 
"ILL Tt 
e into us 
communis, having once enter'd the 
Inteſtine. The -bladder has two 
Veins from the Vena Porte, which 
are called Cyſtice Gemellæ. It has 
ſome ſmall Arteries from the Cæliaca 
dextra, and ſome Lymphaticks. 
KG of Lon + 
3 
= as 9 as 22 
ortæ, W it accompanies 4 
every Lobe and Gland of the Liver. 
Wherever there is a Branch of the 
one, there is a Branch of the other ; 
and theſe two are incloſed in one 
common ale, as in a Sheath. 
The Uſe of this Capſule is to faci- 
litate the Motion of the Blood and 
Bile, by the Contraction of its Fi- 
bres. All theſe Branches unite, and 
make one Trank of the Bi of 
a ſmall „which joins the End 
of the ick Duct, for . 
the Bile from the Liver to the Intei- 
tines by the common Duct; as was 
ſaid before. The Inſertion of the 
Porus * —＋ the ick Duct 
is obliquely, with its Mouth looking 
—_ the Ductus communis, by 
which means it is impoſſible that 
the Bile which comes from the Cy/- 
tis can enter the Porus Biliarius, un- 
leſs the common Dutt is ſtopp' d. 
The Bile which is found in the 
Gall- bladder is thinner, and differ- 
ent from that which is in the Porus 
Biliarius. The Uſe of the Bile is 
to ſheathe or blunt the Acids of the 
Chyle ; becauſe they being entang- 
led with its Sulphur, thicken it ſo 
as that they cannot ſufficiently be 
dilated by the Saccus Pancreaticus 
to enter the Late) Veſt, Thi 
appears not on] 
of the Bile, which yield more of a 
lixivious than of a volatile alkaline 


Salt, 


git 
in yle after it had paſſed 
Duodenum. 
almoſt always 
denum, therefore it is neceſſary 
the Bile likewiſe ſhould be continu- 


has been gather'd at the Rate of two 
Drams in an Hour. But becauſe a 


mixed with the Chyle in the Guts. 

As that icular Mechaniſm by 
which the Bile is ſeparated from the 
Blood is ſo 23 and extra- 
ordinary, as to us a Wa 
into a true A henkda of — 
whole Affair o ion, we ſhall 
add an Account of it from that 
moſt accurate Reaſoner this Way, 
Dr. James Keil. The Bile, he ſays, 
could no where be ſo conveniently 
ſecerned from the Blood, as where 
the Liver is placed. Had all the 
Branches of the Celiac Artery car- 
ried all the Blood to the Liver, from 
which the Gall was to be ſeparated, 
it is evident, conſidering the Near- 
neſs of the Liver to the Heart, and 
the inteſtine Motion of the Blood, 
that ſo viſcid a Secretion as the Gall 


I. 


ſecreted by 
Gland in that Place. In this Cal. 
Nature is forced to alter her uſual 
Method of ſending the Blood to all 
3 
ſhe forms a Vein, which is no 
Branch of the Jena Cava, as all the 
others are; and by it ſends the Blood 
from the Branches of the Meſente- 
rick and Celiack Arteries to the Li- 
ver. By this the Blood is brought 
thro” 


Branches, which immediately pri 

from the 'Trunk of the Meſenterick 
Artery, increaſe in a much greater 
Proportion. The Figure of this 
2 as it lies in the Middle of 
the Meſentery, is after this manner: 


And in a Body from which the tions, he found 21 Branches to 


Doctor took the following Propor- ſpring immediately from its Trunk. 


In 


The biggeſt Branch 2809 Of theſe the biggeſt 1296 | 
| 
Divided into three 4 — — a: 1 2 
1521 
35 
——— The 14th Branch of the 
One of theſe, to wit, 1521 Meſenterick Anery was J 846 
1369 
Divided into two ; 961 Its Branches goo 
— 90⁰ 
. — 
The Eighth Branch of the 5 as 5 
Meſentericl « Artery was < 313 The 15th Branch of the 6 
— Meſenterick Artery was 7 93 
RE 18212 — 
Tikes Its Branches j — 
2745 
— 2458 
The biggeſt Branch 1521 ITY 
— Of thefe the biggeſt Branch 1369 
900 2 
1800 676 
The leaſt 1225 2136 
1 { 729 Of which Branch 676 
1629 Divided into two ; — 
The tenth Branch of the : 
Meſenterick Artery was TY 1 
en rn Numbers, we 


the Sum of all the Trunks to the 
3536 Sum of all the Branches ; that i, 
—— as 28749 to 36221, or as 10000 to 


The biggeſt Branch 1936 12687, Now a Calculation 
OS TL 
1089 vi in the Meſ A ; 
Divided into two ; 1296 and that in the laſt of theſe the 
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than it does in the Trunk of the 
Meſenterick Artery. 

As the Trunk of the Meſenterick 
Artery bears a leſſer Proportion to its 
Pranches than the Aorta does to its 
Branches; ſo the Branches of the 
Meſenterick Artery are likewiſe leſs 

in Proportion to their conj 
Ve ins, than the Aorta is to the 
Cava. The deſcending Trunk 'of 
the Aorta, below the Emulgents, is 
to the Vena Cava at the ſame Place, 
as 324 is to 441; but a Branch of 
the Meſenterick Artery is to its cor- 
reſponding Branch of the Porta, as 
9 to 26: and therefore the Blood 
in the of the Porta moves 

13 times flower than it does in 
the Trunk of the Meſenterick Arte- 
ry, and that only upon the Account 
of the Increaſe of the Diameter of Proportion 
the Veſſels ; fo was it to 
abate the rapid inteſtine Motion $ 
the Blood, which might hinder the 
Coaleſcence of the Particles for the 
Formation of the Bile. 

The Velocity of the Blood thus 
decreaſing as it paſſeth to the Liver, 
it is next to be known what time it 
takes in paſſing. If a Rlood-Veſſel 
divides into any number of Branches 
of coed Laces and the Orifices 
of the Branches of each Divifon in- 
creaſe in a certain given Ratio, the 
time the Blood will take to run thro? 
ſuch a Veſſel may be thus had: Be- 
cauſe the Velocity of the Blood is 
reciprocally as the Sections of the 
Veſſels, and the Length the Blood 
runs being given, the Time is reci- 
procally ⁊s the Velocity; the Time 
the Blood moves thro' each Length 
will be directly as the Section of the 
Veſſel, that is, directly as the Sum 
of the Sections of all the Branches: 
And therefore if the Sections are in 
a Geometrical Progreſſion, the time 
will likewiſe be ſo too. Suppoſin 
then that the Time encreaſes at eac 
Diviſion of the Veſſel in the Propor- 
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8 28 will be 
in this geometri Progreſſion, 
1.7.79. IT: . &c. Now if the 
laſt Term be called a, the Sum of 
the Progreffion, that is, the Sum of 
all the Times will be== : And 
if the Proportion of the Branches of 
the Meſenterick Artery be taken to 
be to one another as 10000 to 
— 12 the 3 of Diviſions 

word 


on Þ — wa. mpg. ſup- 
poſing an between 


each —— the Blood moving 
with an uniſorm Motion, will re- 


* 7 times the time to run thro- 
w 


of the Meſente- 
rick X it does to move 
thro' the Aorta to the firſt Divifion 
of the Meſenterick In this 


Ls; * umber of -——1, or 
of 0.2687, there will remain the 
* 1 ds Number 24826, which 
Sum of all the Times the 

Blood takes in moving thro? all the 
Diviſions of the Meſenterick Arte- 
ry; and therefore the Time it takes 
in moving thro” the Meſenterick Ar- 
tery, is to the Time it would run 2- 
long it with ſuch an uniform Motion 
as it has at the beginning of the Ar- 
tery, as 27826 to 37, or as 670 to 1, 
Now the Blood in the Aorta, or 
beginning of the Meſenterick, runs 
at the Rate of 73 Feet in a Minute ; 
and therefore if the Meſenterick 
Artery be ſuppos'd to be 10 Inches 
long, the Blood will with a uniform 
Motion run along it in the Space of 
0.64 of a — and conſequently 
it muſt row take up near 7 Minutes 


in paſſing thro' the Meſenterick A: - 
te, 
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tery. But the Velocity in the Porta 
is to the Velocity in the Meſente- 
rick Artery as 9 to 25 ; and there- 
fore if the Porta be fi like- 
wiſe to be 10 Inches long, the Blood 
will be 19 Minutes in paſling thro' 
it : ſo that the Time the Blood takes 
in paſſing from the Aorta to the Li- 
ver is at leaſt 26 Minutes ; whereas 
if an Artery had gone directly from 
the Aorta to the Liver, i 


ſtrate, that the Blood was not in a 
State to yield Bile, if it had gone di- 
rectly from the Aorta to the Liver: 
that a much greater Time, and a 
much more languid Motion than ſo 
direct a Paſſage could have allowed, 


was abſolutely neceſſary to get the 
bilious Particles in a Readineſs to 


be { ted from the reſt of the 
Blood in the Liver. The Diviſions 


of the Arteries have been i 

of an equal Length, which indeed 
they are not, but may, for the ea- 
ſier Calculation, without any con- 
fiderable Error, be taken equal to 
one another. 

After this Care taken for the For- 
mation of the Bile in the Blood 
which paſſes the meſenterick Artery, 
a very conſiderable Piece of Me- 
chant of the like Nature is alſo 
employed for its Conveyance by the 
Cliack Artery to the Liver, for the 
| IAG: Fr it ſeems it was ne- 

ceſſary to a larger Quantity of 
Bioud to the TIES be 
diſpoſed of thro' the Inteſtines. 
Part of the Blood of the Cæliaci 
Artery is ſpread upon the Stomach 
and Caul, and its Velocity diminiſh- 
ed, as we have ſeen, in the In- 
teſtines ; but ſtill all the Plood which 
theſe Parts could receive, was not 
ſufficient for the Liver ; and there 
no room for the dividing and 
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to the uſual Method of Nature, it i 


trivance it is evident the Velocity of 
the Blood was to be diminiſh'd ; and 
that ſuch a flow Motion was abſo- 


er united. And the Conſideration | 
of theſe two Contrivances 3 | 
yet more firmly maintain the Truth | 
of this Doctrine. Fecur 


T. 0 


e 


1 2 

3 

ecur Uterinum The Placenta 

is by ſome thus called, from the 

ſuppoſed Similitude of its Office with 
that of the Liver. 

Fejunum. See Inteſtines. 

Inis, Fire. Beſides what is ſaid 
under Heat, which ſee, on this Sub- 
je& ; it may be obſerved that the 
Chymiſts make ſeveral Diſtinctions 
of Fire, according to their diffe- 
rent 1 from the firſt to the 
ſourth Degree; but there is no Un- 
derſtanding well what belongs to 
them, unleſs by Practice. 

Liack Muſcle, is a Muſcle of the 
Thigh, which ariſes fleſhy from the 
internal concave Part of tlie Os Ili- 
um; and in its deſcent over the in- 
ferior Part of it, joins with the P/oas 
magnus, and is inſerted with it under 
the Termination of the PeAineus. 
This, with the P/oas magnrs, moves 
the Thigh forward in walking. 

Iliack Paſſion, is a kind of ner- 
vous Cholick, whoſe Seat is the 
Mum, whereby that Gut is twiſted, 
or one Part enters the Cavity of the 
Part immediately below or above ; 
whence it is alſo called the YVolwalas, 
from wvelvs, to roll. 

Liact Veſſels. See Artery and Vein. 

Lum. See 5 

Aim Os. See Offa Innominata ; 
all theſe from e, circumvoloo, 
to roll about; — AY which 
i5 22 calle is Name, 
is 1 9882 
the om of the Abdomen, and 
therefore gives many of the adja- 
cent Parts theſe Appellations. 

Illegitimate, h-, is frequently 
uſed in the ſame Senſe 2s Spurious, 
or Irregular ; as when a Diſeaſe 

its Appearznces from the 
uſual Courſe, fo that no certain 
Judgment can be made of it ; as 
in a Febris Spuria, Peritnæumonia 
Netha, and the like. 

Mlutamentum, was an antient 
Form of an external Medicine, like 
the Ceroma, with which the Lunbs 
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of Wreſtlers, and others delighting 
in like Exerciſes, were rubbed, e 
pecially after Bathing ; an account 
of which may be met with in Bac- 
cius de Thermis. 

Imagination, is that Faculty by 
which we, as it were, picture cor- 
poreal Subſtances in the Mind, as if 
we ſaw them actually with the Eyes; 
which can be illuſtrated in no Inftan- 
ces better than. thoſe of right-lined 
Figures, where a Perſon inay, by 
the Force of this Faculty, draw i* tus 
Mind, and diſcern, as if ſeen, fo 
far as four, five, or fix Sides ; but 
further this will not reach; altho” 
the Underſtanding can reaſon about 
the Properties of more complicated 
Figures, as well as of thoſe thus 
imagined or pictured to the Mind. 
How far this Faculty comes under 
a Phyſician's Regard, is pretty hard 
to ſay ; but it is certain, that the 
common metaphyſical Accounts of it 
are entirely out of his Province. 

Imbecillity, from Imbecillitas, 
Weakneſs ; is a State of Languor, 
or Decay, wherein the Body is not 
able to perform its uſual Exerciſes 
or Functions. 

Imbile, from imbilo, to drink in, 
is uſed commonly in the ſame Senſe 
as abſorbent, when a dry p 
Body takes up one that is moiſt. 

cated, is uſed by ſome Bo- 
taniſts to expreſs the Figure of the 
Leaves of ſome Plants, which are 
hollow like an /rbrex, a Gutter-tile. 

Immature, is ſometimes applied 
to the Aliments, and ſometimes alſo _ 
to the animal Juices, not ſufficiently 
digeſted or concocted: But ſome 
Authors make a Diſtinction between 
this and Crude, too nice to be of 
any Uſe here. The Birth is ſaid to 
be immature, when a Woman mil- 
carries, or is delivered of a Fatus 
not fully formed, th:ro* want of the 
uſual time required for that Purpote. 

Immerſus, ſunk, or hid; is 2 

| Term 
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Term given by Bartholine, and 
ſome other Anatomiſts, to a Muſ- 
cle, now commonly called Subſca- 
pularis ; which ſee. 


Immerſion, from immergo, to dip; 
5s the Arkin of an Pody in a Fial: 
which every Body will do that is 

heavier than the Fluid ; 
and = elerities of ＋ 1 
will be in Proportion to e 
of Gravity. See Hydroftaticks. 

Impenetrability, is that Solidity of 
Matter or Body, whereby it cannot 
admit another into the ſame Place 
that it poſſeſſes. 

Inter feet, is very critically uſed 
by ſome Writers, as every Indivi- 
— nn be = 
perfect with to the want © 
another in 7 Generation, tho 
that very Diſtinction contributes to 
1 in themſelves; ſo alſo 

ercury is called an imperfe& Me. 
tal, becauſe it is not arrived to a 
fixed State, whereas was it ſo it 
would ceaſe to be Mercury; and ſo 
of many other Things. 

Imperfect Flowers, are ſuch as 
want the Petala, and therefore they 
are ſometimes called Apetalous, and 
ſometimes Stamineous. See Flower. 

Imperfe Plants, are ſuch as are 
thought to want Flower or Seed. 
* lants. 1 1 

mpervVious, in, . 
tive Sign, 42 thro', and fia; a 
Way; is — a Le of — 
or particular Co ration of Parts, 
as will not admit — thro”. 

Impetigo, is a cutaneous Foulneſs, 
divided into many Sorts by the An- 
tients; but a better Knowledge in 
Secretion, and the Office of the 
cutaneous Glands, has taught us the 
Cure of all ſuch Diſorders without 
having any page way recourſe to ſuch 
Diſtinctions; the Itch and Leproſy 
taking in the ſeveral kinds, from the 
moſt caſy to the moſt obſtinate De- 
gree of Infection, according to which 
Le Means of Cure are proportion'd. 
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Impetus, hath been variouſly uſed 
by phyſical Writers ; but now ob- 
tains only in Mechanicks to expreſ; 
the Blow or Force with which one 
Body ftrikes againſt another. 

Implicated, is ſaid by Cilfu, 
Scribonius, and ſome others, of thoſe 
Parts of Phyſick which have a ne- 
ceſſary Dependence on one another; 
but hath more ſignificantly been ap- 
plied by Bellini to ſuch Fevers, where 
two at a Time afflict a Perſon, eitliei 
of the ſame kind, as a double Ter 
tian; or 1 kinds, as an 
intermittent Tertjan, and a i 
dian, called a Semitertian. _ 

Impotence, is the want of any 
Power ; but generally applied to an 
Inſufficiency ia tie Male to impreg 
nate the Female. 

Impoſthume, is a Collection 
Matter or Pas in Part, either 
from an Obſtruction of the Fluids in 
that Part, which makes them 
into ſuch Matter, or from a Tran. 
lation of it from ſome other, where 
it is generated. 

egnation, is cauſed by the 
Emiſſion of the Male-Seed in Coiti- 
on, by which the Female conceives, 
4 with youn It zs alſo 
guratively uſed in Pharmacy 
ſor the ſating — Body with ano- 
ther, as any Menſiruum is ſaid to 
impregnated with a Body that is 
diſſolved in it, as much as its Pore: 
are able to receive. 

—_— ſaid of we. as have 
not yet Hai n their Privy-parts, 
which ts ; a Ripeneſs for Ge- 
neration ; but Helmont with ſome 
othersaſfirm Females capable of Con- 
ception before ſuch an Appearance. 

Impulſe, is uſed in the tame Senſe 
as Impetus; which ſee. 

Inadeguate Idea, is a partial or 
incomplete Repreſentation of any 
thing to the Mind. ; 

Tnanimate, is ſaid of every thing 
which hath not animal Life. 
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Tuanity, from inanis, empty, is 

the — as Vacuity, and implies the 

Abſence of any Body, ſo that No- 
thing remains but Space. 

Hapfctency, is a Want or Loſs of 


dite. 

1 is uſed for a Way of 
curing Diſeaſes by Charms, de ſend- 
ed by Paracelſus, Helmont, and ſome 
other chymical Enthuſiaſts : but 
thoſe who have purſued a better 
Way of Reaſoning, have deſpiſed 
ſuch Deluſions. 


Incaloſcence, is hot, as 
many — da b Motion and 


Friction; or as ick · lime, by 
pouring Water upon it. | 
828 om in, _ Caro, 
is the ing or filling up 
5 and Wounds with new Fleſt 
and the Medicines which affect this 
are commonly called [ncarnatives. 
Incide, from incido, to cut. Me- 
dicines are ſaid thus to do, which 
confiſt of pointed and ſharp Parti- 
cles, as Acids, and moſt Salts ; by 
the Force or Infinuation of which, 
the Particles of other Bodies are di- 
vided from one another, which be- 
fore cohered. And thus ſome ex- 
pectorating Medicines are ſaid to in- 
cide or cut the Phlegm, when they 
break it ſo as to occaſion its Dit- 


Incidence, from incedo, to fall, or 
20 forward; expreſſes the Direction 
with which one Body ſtrikes upon 
another ; and the Angle made by 
that Line, and the Plane ſtruck up- 
on, is called the Angle of Incidence. 
In the Occurſions of two moving 
Bodies, their Incidence is ſaid to be 
or oblique, as their 
Directions, or Lines of Motion, 
make a ſtraight Line, or an oblique 
Angle at the Point of Contact. See 
le of Incidence. | 

inerat ion, from in, and Cine- 
1 is the Reduction of any 

y into Aſhes, by burning 
Inciſeres. See Teeth. 
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Inclination, is when a clear Li- 
quor is poured off from ſome Fæces, 
or Sediment, by only ſtooping the 
Veſſel ; which is alſo called Decan- 
tation. 'This Term is alſo uſed in 
Phyſicks to expreſs the mutual Ap- 
ch, or Tendency of two Bodies, 
ines, or Planes towards one ano- 
ther; fo that their Directions make 
either a ſtraight Line at the Point of 


ContaR, or an Angle, of a ter 
or leſſer Ma Im 


itude. See Incidence. 

Incommenſurable Quantities, are 
thoſe which have no aliquot Parts, 
or any common meaſure that may 
meaſure them. 

Incentinency, is ſaid of ſuch na- 
tural Diſcharges as are involuntary 
thro? EO 2 of invo 
crying, Sc. it is alſo applied to an 
— of unlawful 1. 

. from in, and Cor- 
pus, 2 , imbodying ; is the mix- 
ing of the Particles of different Bo- 
dies ſo together, as to appear an 
uniform Subſtance, or Compoſition 
of the whole, without diſcerning the 
Ingredients, or Bodies mixed, in 
any of their parti ities. 

3 is applied by ſome 
to ſuch Medicines as will not decay; 
and Incarripta is frequently ſaid of 
a Virgin, who hath had no venereal 
Intercourſe with a Man. 

Incraſſating, is the rendring Flu- 
ids thicker on before, by the Mix- 
ture of leſs fluid Particles. Sce Ag- 
gluttnation. 

Incubus, is called Aſthma Noctur- 
um, the Night-Aſthma, and Night- 
Mare, becauſe there ſeems a Weight 
upon the Breaſt as if ſome hat rid 
upon it. The Cauſes are nearly the 
ſame as in a humerous Aſthma, and 
the ſame Means of Cure will alſo 
herein do Service; tho” it is a Caſe 
that ſeldom happens, and very often 
is only in the Imagination, fi om the 
Impreſſion of Dreams, or a Diſtem- 
perature of Thought. 

22 tr. 
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Izcuruetion, is the bending a Bone, 
fn from 1ts natural 


cr. See For. 

Index, the Fore finger, from in- 
die, to point or direct; becauſe 
that Finger 1s rally ſo uſed. 
And hence the Entenſor Indicis, is 
alſo called Irvicotor. 

Laicaten, is that which is directed 
to be done in any Diſcaſe. And, 

Indicatium, is of four kinds, vital, 
preſcrvanve, curative, and palliative 
as ĩt directs what is to be done to 
continue Life, cutting off the Cauſe 

whilſt it is 


DE 


ring it 
or ing its Effects, 2 off 
3 toms be fore 8 


be wholly removed. 

Indicating Days, are the ſame as 
critical Days. 

Indignatorius Muſculus ; a Muſcle 
is thus called, which is ſuppoſed to 
draw the Eye from its inner Corner 
outwzrds, which gives an Appear- 
ance of Scom and Anger; but that 
is properly a compound Motion of 
two Muſcles ; for which fee Eye. 

Grduration, from durus, hard ; 
are ſuch things as give a harder or 
frmer Corſiſlence to another, by a 
greater Solidity of their Particles, or 
as diſſipate the thmner Parts of any 
Matter, ſo as to leave the Remainder 
harder. I hus a Tumour is indurated 
either by the Addition of earthy and 
_ Particles, as in Scl irri, and 

notty Swellings; or by tranſpirin 
the r rh hs the In, 
hereby the Remainder grows more 
fixed, as in an Oedema. 

Inertia Vis. See Nature Laws of. 


Ii faut, hath by ſome been uſed. 


ſo looſely as to expreſs a Child even 
in the Womb, but more ſtrictly to 
mciude from the Time of Birth to 
that of uſing Speech, as the Term 
An faundo, OT not ſpeaking, imports : 
tl others again extend it to ſeven 
Y\ cats of Age. 


Infefion, from inficio, to flrike 
into; is that Manner of communi- 
cating a Diſeaſe by ſome Ef, 
or Particles which fly off from dif- 
tempered Bodies, and mixing with 
the Juices of others, occaſion the 
ſame Diſorders as in the Bodies 
came from. See Poiſons : Tho', 

Iifedio, is ſomtimes uſed in the 
ſame Senſe as Tinctura; as the 4;; 
infeforia, is the Art of Staining or 
e. Infrmatory, is the 

mary, or 5 
Place where ſick Perſons are taken 
Care of either for Nurſing or Cure. 

Inflammation, is when the Blood 
is obſtrufted ſo as to croud in a 
__ Quantity into any particular 

art, and give it a greater Colour 
and Heat than uſual. See Phlegmun. 

Inflation, a blowing up, is the 
ſtretching or filling any Part with 2 
flatulent or windy Subltance. 

Inflexion is ſaid of the bending 
Rays of light by a different Medium. 

Influent, flowing together, or in- 
to; expreſſes any Liquor or Juice, 
that by the Contrivance of Nature, 
and the Laws of Circulation, falls 
into another Current or Receptacle. 
Thus with reſpect to the common 
Receptacle, the Chyle is its influent 

uice, and ſo is the Bile to the Gall 
ladder, and Venal-Blood to the 
Heart in its Diaſtole; and the like. 

Infra Sjinatus, is a Muſcle of the 
Shoulder, pulling the Arm upwards 
and backwards. See Sufra Spinatz. 

Infunditulum, is a Funnel whence 
many Parts in a human Body having 
any Reſemblance thereunto 8 
are thus called; as the Infund: 
Ceretri, and Infundibulum Renum ; 
for which ſee Brain, and Kidnes : 
And ſome Parts of Plants, for the 
ſame Reaſon, are called Infundibui- 
formers, See Flowers. 

Iifufim, is a Part of Pharmacy 
whereby the V irtues of Plants, Roots, 
and the like, are drawn out by let. 

uy 
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ing them only in ſome conve- 

— _—— z and this is con- 
cerned in Bodies of a laxer Texture, 
than thoſe which ire Decoction, 
and whoſe Parts are ſo light as not to 
admit . reater 9 
Hazard of flying away in Vapour. 

Ingenite, whom, is any Diſeaſe, 
or Habit, that comes into the World 
with a Perſon, and fignifies the 
ſame almoſt as itary. 

Ingeſta, is uſed for various 
kinds of Bodies received as Aliment 
into the human Stomach. 

Ingluvies, is the Gixzard of Birds, 
but is alſo applied to an inordinate 
or voracious Appetite. 

Ingravidation, the ſame as Im- 
pregnation or going with Child. 
There are many Inſtances in the 
Hiſtories of Phyſick, of Women in 
this Circumſtance without actual 
Reception of the Male Embraces, 
from an attractive Power in theſe 


25 floating in a Bath, &c. but they 
are ſuſpected to be fabulous. 


Ingredients, from Ingredior, to Art 


go in together; are all the Simples 
which go into the Compoſition of 
any one Medicine. 

Inguen, is from the r Part of 
the I high to above the ſecret Parts, 
and commonly called the Groin; and 

Inguinalis, is given to any Sub- 
diviſions made of that Part, or any 
thing therein contained, or applied 
thereunto as a Medicine. 

Inhumation ; ſome Chy miſts have 
fancied thus to call that kind of Di- 
gettion which is performed by bu- 
rying the Materials in Dung, or in 
the Earth. 

Rjection, from injicio, to caſt or 

into, is any Medicine made to 
be injected by a Syringe, Clyſtcr- 
Pipe, or any other Inſtrument, into 
any Part of the Body. It is a com- 
mon Term likewiſe ſor the filling 
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the Veſſels with Wax, or any other 
proper Matter, to ſhew their Sha 
and Ramifications, often done by 
Anatomifts. 
Irnate Heat. See Calidum innatum. 
bunominatum, without a Name: 
many Parts of the Body are left un- 
der this indiſtinct Term; as the 
Imominata Glandula Oculi, now 
called Caruncula Oculi. See Eye. 
Emominata Tunica Oculi. See Eye. 
Innominatum Os. See iam. 
Boculatiam, is the grafting of one 
Tree upon another ; which is often 
ſo contrived as to have many diffe- 
rent Fruits proceed from the fame 
Stock, by grafting different Slips 
into its ſeveral Branches. This 
Term of late hath been alſo much 
uſed in a very different Manner, 
for the Practice now introduced of 
tranſplanting the Small-Pox, by In- 
fuſion of the Matter from ripened 
Puſtules, into the Veins of the un- 
infected, in of procuring a 


Tnoſculation. See Anaſtomaſi; and 


ery. 
Irguietude, without Reſt ; 15 
unealy Senſation, from what 
ſoever, that prevents a Perſon's be- 
ing at Reſt or Quiet. 
3 Madneſs; — * 
me diſtinguiſh, and juſtly e 
between U een is "how nay 
or ſome other Diſtemper, and that 
which is influenced by the heavenly 
Bodies, and particularly the Moon, 
which therefore is called Lunacy. + 
Inſectile, where in uſed in a pri- 
vative Senſe, as it frequently is, ſig- 
niſies that which cannot be further 
cut or divided, as in Atom; but, 
Inſet, where in is taken poſi- 
tively, expreſſes ſuch Animals as are 
divided into, or encompaſſed with 
Rings or Diviſions, capable of be- 
ing parted, without utterly deſtroy- 
mg Life. Of theſe there are ſeveral 
Q 3 Kinds, 


I N 


hath given Deſc:jptions ; but fince 
it hath been much more accurately 
done by Zavemmerdam in his Hifto- 
ria — generalis. 

Irſc&ion, is variouſly uſed by A- 
natomilis for the different Unions of 
the Parts v. ich one another. 

Inf: that which hath not Taſte. 

Inſolation, from in Sole, in the Sun; 
is Infuſion in the Warmth of the Sun. 

41 from in and ſpire, to 
breathe in; is that Part of Refpira- 
tion 25 draws the Air into the Lungs. 
See Reſpiration. 

Inſ;iſſate, to thicken ; is when a 
Liquid is brought to a thicker Con- 
ſiſtence by evaporating the thinner 
Parts : and thus Juices, as that of 
Liquorice, are inſpiſſated. 

Inſtincł, is that Aptitude, Fitneſs, 
or Diſpoſition in any Creature, 
which by its peculiar Formation, it 
15 naturally endowed with. 

Inlitutions, are a Syſtem of Laws 
or Kules in any particular Science ; 
and io phyſical or medicinal Inſtitu- 
tions are ſuch as teach the neceſſary 
Precognita to the Practice of Me- 
dicine, or the Cure of Diſraſes. 
Thoſe of the learned Beer haade 
are a ſurprizing Performance of this 
kind, being done with the utmoſt 
Accuracy So wrapped ap too cloſe 
to be maſtered without a deal of At- 
tention 3 for which Reaſon it is 
greatly to be ſeared they are but lit- 
tle underitood. 

Integurment, is uſed by Anato- 
miſts for any common Coverin 
of the Body, whether the Cuticula 
Calis, or the Membranes of any 
particular Parts. 

Iitæmperits, the ſame as a Dyſ- 
craſy, or ill Habit. 

Intention, is that Judgment or 
particular Method of Cure which a 
Phyſician forms to himſelf from a 
due F.xammation of Symptoms. In 


Piyhcks it fignifics the Increaſe of 
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Quality, as Remiſſion 
is its Decreaſe, or Diminution ; and 
in Metaphyficks alſo it is uſed for 
the Exertion of the intellectual Fa. 
culties, with more than ordinary 


igour. 

ere. , 2 inter, br 
Coſte, Ribs; is an . 

tween — Ribs: — 

Intercoſtal Arterics, Veins, Nerves, 
Sc. are taoſe which branch between 
the Ribs; and 

Intercofial Muſcles, are the ex- 
ternal and internal, which are forty 
four in Number, one of each Sort 
being between every two Ribs ; 
they ariſe from the lower Edges of 
each ſuperior Rib, and are inſerted 
into the upper Edges of each inferior 
Rib. Their Fibres decuſſate ove 
another; thoſe of the eztern..! un 
obliquely from the back-part for- 
wards, but thoſe of the internal from 
the Fore-part backwards ; they are 
thin and fey. 

Intermittent, is a Ceſſation of any 
particular Action for ſome time, aud 
chat Time is called the Interval: 
Thus Fevers which go off, and ſoon 
return again ; as alſo ary other Di- 
ſtempers, are called Intermittents, 
in Oppoſition to thoſe which are al- 
ways continued ; and a Pulſe which, 
after ſo many Strokes, ſtops, or 
loſes one in its duc Time, u alſo 
thus called. 

Iuternadii, from inter, between, 
and Noaium, a Joint; are in Bota- 
ny thoſe little Spaces contained be- 
tween any two Knots or Joints of 
the Stalk of a Plant ; and in Ana- 
tomy the Extenſores Pollicis, which 
ſee, are ſo called. 

Iuteroſſei, from inter, between, 
and Os, a Bone ; the Muſcles which 
m__ Fin 9 thus cal - 

m their Situation, being contain 
between the Spaces of the Bones of 
the Metacartus : ſome reckon 6 
them, and others 8: the one 


lie 
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theſe Bones 
towards the Palm of the Hand, 
they are called the internal Inter- 
, ariſing from the upper Part of 


Bones 
Carpus ; and MN. on 
interna 


terer 
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sthat the Bones 


the firſt Bones of the Fi ; and 
theſe are the Addudfores 3 
—— draw the Fingers the 


Inter ſpinales Colli, are two Muſ- 
cles that in Part ariſe fleſhy, and 
partly tendinous, from the Spines of 
the Loins, and the inferior Part of 
the Thorax, and are inſerted into the 
fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Spines of 
the Thorax ; theſe join the Longi/- 
fimus Dori: on another Part — 
ariſe from the ſuperior Parts of 
doable Spinal Proceſs of the Neck, 

that of the ſecond Vertebræ, 
and are inſerted into the inferior 
Parts of all the Spines. Theſe Muſ- 
cles draw the Spines of the Yerte- 
bre nearer to one another. 

Intertrigo, is an Excoriation of the 
Thighs or Parts adjacent to the 4- 
ms, or what we commonly expreſs 
1 5 of Leather, by riding. Tis 

o ſometimes uſed to fignify other 
kinds of chafing, or Er of the 
Skin, from internal Cauſes. 

Inteftines : Theſe make a long 
and large Pipe, which by ſeveral Cir- 
cumvolutions and Turnings reaches 
from the Pylorus to the Anus : They 
are knit all along to the Edge of 
a Membrane called the 2 0 
and are fix Times as long as the 


of the inner Membrane of the Sto- 
mach, for the contracting of the 
Cavity of the Guts. 'This Coat be- 
ing much longer than the other, lies 
in Wrinkles or Plaits, called Valvu- 
oy which in _—— 
larger Segments of Cir- 

cles, and are cloſer to one another 
than in the Guts, where they 
are broader, and ſeem chieſly de- 
fi to ſuſtain the Weight of the 
cer; whereas the others, by re- 
n—_ the Motion of the Chyle, 


and by directly — — the Mouths 
of the lacteal V cls (which are in 
the upper Sides of the Valves) to its 
Paſſage, give it a more favourable 
Opportunity, and better Chance 
for entring, than otherwiſe it could 
have. This Coat has likewiſe a 
number of little Glands, which 

in the ſmall Guts lie in Cluſters every 
1 to the 

entery. In uts 

Go fewer, 2 12 
ſome Diſtance from one another. 
The uſe of theſe Glands is diſputed ; 
ſome think that they ſeparate the 
Slime which beſmears the Infide of 
the Inteſtines, to defend them a- 
Acrimony of the Bile ; 


id Senna aged op ng from 
ſome Remainders the Chyle : 
Others take them for the Mouths of 
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the lactcal Veſſels; but there are 
many LaQeals where there are no 
Glands. But if it be conſidered 
that they are chiefly placed where 
the lacteals are mo't numerous, 
it will be found reaſonable to 
think, that they ſeparate a Liquor 
for diluting the thick Chyle, that it 
may the more eaſily enter the nar- 
row Orifces of the Iacteal Veins. 
The ſecond Coat is made up of two 
Order: of muſcular Fibres ; of which 
one rars ſtraight, according to the 
length of the Guts; the other goes 
round, and its Fibres are more rea- 
ſorably thought to deſcribe a ſpiral 
Line than Circles: for if, as {ome 
imagine, theſe Fibres were not ſpi- 
ral, but circular, it is not eaſy to 
conceive, how that conſtant: and 
uniform Vermicvlar, or wave-like 
Motion of the Imteſlines, could be 
tranſmitted from Part to Part by 
Fibres which had no Communication 
with one another; but which having 
ona ſurrounded the Guts, are at 
both Ends fixed to the Edge of the 
Meſerter; : whereas now, by the 
ſucceſſive Motion of the Parts of 
theſe two Orders of Fibres, the Guts 
are in a continual Undulation, which 
is called the Periſtaltict Motion, 
from inc dau, contrabo, to con- 
tract. The third and external Coat 
is common, and comes from the 
Peritauncum. 

Tho' the Inteſtines be one con- 
tinued Pipe, yet they are divided in- 
to {x Parts: three thin and ſmall, 
and three thick and great. The 
three former are the Duodenum, Je- 
junum, and Jlium ; the Duodenum is 
the fir Part of the Inteſtines, which 
ſce under that Word: The J junum 
begins at the firſt winding of the Guts 
under the Colon, where the Duode- 
num ends; and making ſeveral turn- 
ings and windings from the left Side 
to the Right, and from the Right a- 
gain to the Left, tis cqntinuꝰ d to the 
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Tlinm, filling all the upper Part of 
the umbilical Region, being about 
twelve or thirtcen Hands Breads 
long. It differs from the Lium 
in this, that it hath ſome more Yee 
Lafez, into which the Chyle paſ. 
ſing, 'tis found always more empty, 
and therefore call'd 7ejunum, whi 

ſignifies hungry : And the Folds of 
its inner Coat are n-:rer one aro- 
ther, and in greater Number than 
the Ilium. 
the ſmall Guts is the 7/ium, about 
twenty one Hands Lreadth long; it 


begins where the Jijurim ends, and 


making ſeveral Turnings aud Wind- 
ings, it fills all the lower Part of the 
umbilical Region, and all the Space 
between the Ilia, and is conti ued 


to the Beginning of the Calin at 


right Angles ; its Paſſage is a little 
narrower than that of the Jun, 
and its Coats ſomewhat thinner, 
This Inteſtine, becauſe of its Situa- 


tion, falls eaſily down into the Scrs- 


tum, by the Production oſ the Pe- 
ritanæum In it alio happen the 
Volwulus, when one Part of this 
Gut enters the Cavity of the Part 
immediatcly above or below it. The 
thick and great Guts are the Cecum, 
Colon, and Redum : The two for- 
mer are deſcribed under thoſe 
Names, which ſee. The R-&umis 
the laſt of the Inteſtines : It isa 


Hand's Breadth and a half long ; Its 


Cavity is about three Fingers in Dia- 


meter, and its Coats are thicker than 


thoſe of the Colon: It begins at the 
upper Part of the Os Sacrum, where 
the Colon ends, and going ftraight 
dowr, it is tied to the Extremity of 
the Caccyx by the Peritonaum be- 
hind, and to the Neck of tlie Bad- 
der in Men, and in Women to the 
Neck of the Womb before, from 
whence comes the Sympathy be- 
tween thoſe Parts. There 1s very 
much Fat about its external Side, for 
which Reaſon it is called the Fat 
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Gut : Its Extremity forms the Anus, 
into which there are three Muſcles 
inſerted ; the firſt is the Sphin&er 
. Ani, which is a fleſhy Maſcle about 
four Fi broad, compoſed of 
circular Fibres, which embrace the 
Extremities of the Redtum far three 
Fingers Height, and which han 
over it another Fingers breadth : It 
is connected forward towards the 
Acceleratores Urine in Men, and to 
the Neck of the Womb in Women, 
and backwards to the Os Coccygis. 
Its Uſe is to ſhut the Paſſage of the 
Anus, which the Weight of the 

Fæces opens. The other two Muſcles 
are the Lewvatores Ani; they ariſe 
from the internal and lateral Side of 
the Os Iſchii, and are inſerted into 
the Sphincter Ani ; they draw the 
Anus See Meſentery. 

Intumeſcence, from intumeſco, to 
ſwell up; is any Tumour or Swelling. 
' Invaleſcentia, and Invaletudo, 
where in is taken privatively, is the 
want of Health; whence Invalid, is 
onediſabled by Sickneſs from Service. 
| Inveſtigate, is uſed for the ſame 
as enquire or ſearch out, but moſt 

by Mathematicians for 
the Solution of Problems. 
| Inveterate, is applied to Diſeaſes 
in the ſame _ yy 6. — 

erally like wi ſes a lon 

— Bea but —— 
which ſome Writers make between 
this and Chronical, are hardly worth 
mentioning here. 

Incolucrum, is ſaid of any com- 
mon Covering of particular Parts in 
the Body; whence, 

Irvelucrum Cordis, is the Pericar- 
dium; which ſee. 

Inveluntary, is ſaid of any natu- 
ral Excretion, which happens thro' 
Weakneſs or want of Power to 
reſtrain it; as alſo of all convulſive 
Motions, where the Muſcles are 
mvigorated to Action, without the 
Conſent of the Mind. | 
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Inuſtion, is ſometimes uſed for 
hot and dry Seaſons ; but moſt 
commonly by Surgeons for the O- 
peration of the Cautery. 

Iris. See Eye. 


. ©" drritation, is a Species of Stimu- 
tas, coating a leſler Degree of it, 


than Vellication or Corrugation. 

Irradiation, is an Emanation, or 
ſhooting out of ſubtile Efluvia from 
one Body to another. See Quality. 

Irregular Bodies, are Solids not ter- 
minated by equal and like Surfaces. 

Iſchium, from ioxvu, 37 inco, to 
ſuſtain, is one of the O/a innomi- 
nata, which ſee; hence 1/chias, and 
I/chiadick, are uſed for the Hip- 
gout, and Pains of that Part. 

Iſchuria, from ioxw, cohibeo, to 
reſtrain, and pcs, Urina, Urine ; is 
a Stoppage of Urine, whether by 
Stone, Gravel, or any other Cauſe. 

Iſchureticks, are ſuch Medicines as 
force Urine when ſuppreſſed. 

1//hmus, ſignifies itrictly a Neck 
of Land, and is therefore uſed by 
Anatomitts for ſuch Parts as in their 
Situation have any Reſemblance 
thereunto ; as that Part which lies 
between the Mouth and the Gullet, 
and the Ridge that ſeparates the 
Nottrils : There is alio a Contri- 
vance in the Vena Cava, which fee, 
thus called. 

Itincrarium, the ſame as Cathe- 
ter; Which fee. 

Naular Arteries, and Veins. See 
Arteries and Veins. 

Tugulum, the fame with Furcula 
and Clawvicula ; which fee. 

Julap, from the Perſian Word 
Juleb, which ſignifies a ſweet Po- 
tion. This is an extemporaneous 
Form of Medicine, made of ſimple 
and compound Water ſweetencd, 
and ſerves principally for a vehicle 
to other Forms not ſo convenient 
to take alone. | 

Julus, is a Term which Bota- 
niſts give to thoſe long W 


KI 


called in Willows, which at the 
— of the Vear out, 
g pendulous down from Ha 

zels, Walnut-Trees, c. 


e, kind of 
3 
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„is uſed by the 
for I in, becauſe fi -— 
n „„ 


of Fr i 
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tion of the ſale, and are divided into ſeveral 


Bes, is a Sta 
Blood in the or Feet, 
eſpecially in the Heels, attend- 
ed with Inflammation, Heat, Pain, 
Tumefaction, and Itching. They 
ſometimes ſuppurate, but "oien go 
away of themſelves without b 
ing, if the Part be defended from 
the external Cold. 

Kidneys : Theſe are two in Num- 
ber, one on each fide : they have the 
nh as Kidney 3 _ 

is 4 or 5 Fingers, their breadt 

3, and their thickneſs 2: the right is 
under the Liver, and the left under 
the Spleen. In a Fætus their exter- 
nal Subſtance is divided into ſeveral 
Lobes joined together, which m A- 
dults become more cloſe ; therefore 
their Superficies is equal and ſmooth. 
They have two Menbranes, the one 
common for the Paitencms, the 
other proper: they are ordinarily co- 
vered with much Fat; their Colour 
is a — red. 3 

There are in the K ym- 
phatick Veſſels, which diſcharge 
themſelves into Pecguct s Refſerwato- 

, 1. e. the common _— e: 

erves, which come from - 
tercoſtals; Veins, which go to the 
Cava ; and their Arteries come from 
the 1 „ Arte- 
ries are called Emul ierce 
the Reins or NAS en — 2 
cave Sides (which lie neareſt the Ca- 
ta and Aorta) included in one Cap- 


Branches, which ſurround the Pel. 
Vis, Theſe Branches are again di- 
vided into an Infinity of others leſs, 
which go to the external Part of the 
Reins, where they inoſculate, and 
form a Sort of Net, from which their 
Extremities coming, terminate in 
an Infinity of little Glands. Theſe 
Glands are of a round Figure, and 
compoſe the outer Subſtance of the 
Reins, which is half a _ thick ; 
from each of thoſe long 
ſmall Tube, which T hot. 
the inner Subſtance of the Reins. 
As they approach the Pelvis or 
Baſon, they gather together in little 
Bundles, kale Extremities pi 
the Membrane of the Peli, form 
thoſe little Protuberances on the In- 
fide of the Pelvis, called Papillæ. 
The Pelvis or Baſon is a — fr in 
the middle of the Kidneys 
a Dilatation of the — It bad 
out ſeveral ' Ramifications, which 
divide the urinary Tubes into Bun- 
dles, and which make a ſort of Cap- 


ſula to the Blood-Veſlels. 


The Uſe of the Kidneys is to 

f the Urine from the Blood, 

which by the Motion of the Heart 

and Aneries, dan ir the E- 

t Branches, which carry it to 

the ittle Glands, 'by which the Se- 
roſity being ſeparated, is received 
the Orifice of the little Tubes, w 

go from the Glands to the Pelvis, 

N from 


COA wo es a © nin arg” 


* 
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from thence it runs by the Ureter: 
into the Bladder. The Blood which 
could not enter the Glands is brought 
back by the emulgent Veins. Ihe 
Urine thus ſeparated conſiſts of much 
Salt floating in Water ; on which 
Account it 15 that the Kidneys have 
their Situation ſo near ** : 
for were at a er Diſtance, 
other — md 2 united with 
the Salts and aqueous Particles (as in 
the preſent Station ſome terreſtrial 
Particles do) and diſturbed their Se- 
cretion; beſides the Impoſſibility of 
their having ſuch a Quantity of Blood 
waſh thro” them at a more diſtant 
Station. 

In the middle between the Aorta 
and Kidneys, a little above the 
emulgent Veſſels, are fituated the 
Glandulz Renales, or Capſule Atra- 
biliares ; they are two in Number, 
one on each Side, wrapt up in ſome 
Fat ; they ſometimes change their 
Situation, and their Figure 1s alſo 
various; for in ſome they are round, 
in others , trian , or of an 
regular Figure; the right is ordi- 
narily bigger than the left, and each 
about the Bigneſs of a Nux womica. 
In a Fætus they are almoſt as bi 
as the K idneys. They are cov 
with a ſine Membrane, and within 
they have ſeveral ſmall Sinus s which 
contain a blackiſh Sort of Liquor. 
Their Blood-Veſſels are Branches 
ſometimes of the Vena Cava and 
Aorta, and ſometimes of the Emul- 
gents. The intercoſtal Nerve fur- 
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niſhes a Branch which makes a Plex- 
ur upon them. Their Uſe is not yet 
known : Some think they e 
a Liquor from the Arteri Blood, 
for ing the Blood, which is too 
thick after it comes from the Kid- 
neys. | 
The Ureters are two long and 
ſmall Canals which come from the 
Baſon of the Kidneys, one on each 
Side; they lie betwixt the Doublings 
of the Peritonæum: and deſcending 
in the Form of an 8, they pierce 
the Bladder near its Neck, where 
run firſt ſome Space between 
its Coats, and then they open in its 
Cavity : They are compoſed of three 
Coats; the firſt is from the Perito- 
num; the ſecond is made of ſmall 
oblique muſcular Fibres ; and the 
id which is very ſenſible, has 
ſeveral ſmall Glands which ſeparate 
a ſlimy Liquor, to defend it againſt 
the Acrimony of the Urine. The 
neighbouring Parts furniſh them 
with Blood-veſſels, and their Nerves 
come from the Intercoſtals, and 
from the Vertebræ of the Loins. 


Their Cavity is contracted ſome- 


times in three or four Places, eſ- 
pecially towards the Bladder. Such 
as are ſubject to the Gravel, and 

iven to exceſſive Drinking, have 

em ſometimes ſo much dilated, 
that you may put | 
little Finger into them. Their Uſe 
is to carry the Urine from the Kid- 


neys to the Bladder. Their Obſtruc- 
tion cauſes a Suppreſſion of Urine. 


IL. 


Labia, ſtrictly fignifies 
2 but 1 


any Reſemblance thereunto ; as the 


Labia Pudenda, are the exterior 


to expreſs many other Parts of a hu- Parts of a Woman's Privities, &c. 


man Body, that by their Figure have and the Lips of Wounds are alſo 


thus 


the End of the 


— — — — — — 
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chus called. Sce Mouth. 
Labial Glands. See Mouth. 
Labiate Flowers. See Flonver. 


Laboratorium, from Labor, Work, into 


is any Work-Room, but is chiefly 
given to thoſe of Chymiſts, where 
their Furnaces, Cc. are built. 

Lobyrinth, Part of the Ear, which 
- fee, is ſo called. 

Lac, Milk. See Breaſts. 

Lachrymal Duds, 

Lachrymale Pundtum, and 

Lachr;me, Tears. See Eye. 

Legion, from Lac, _ 2 15 

iving ſuck, and ſignifies t ume 
: — does that Office to a 
Child. 

Lagcal Veins : Theſe are long 
and ſlender Pipes, whoſe Coats are 
ſo thin as to become inviſible when 
they are not diſtended with Chyle or 
Lyripha. They ariſe from all the 
Parts of the ſmall Guts by fine Ca- 
pillary Tubes, which as they run 
from the Sides of the Guts to the 
Glands in the Meſentery, unite and 
form larger Branches; theſe are cal- 
led Vene lacteæ primi generis. The 
Mouths of theſe Lacteals, which are 
open into the Cavity of the Gats, 

rom whence they receive the Chyle, 
are ſo ſmall as not to be ſeen by the 
beſt Microſcope. It was ne 

they ſhould be ſmaller than the fi- 
neſt Arteries in the Body, that no- 
thing might enter which might ſtop 
the Circulation of the Blood. The 


ſame Extremity of the Lacteals has 


likewiſe communication with the ca- 
pillary Arteries of the Guts, by which 
they receive a Ly that dilutes 
and propels the Chyle forwards, 
and wzſhes the Lacteals and Glands, 
that they may not fur, and be ob- 
ſtructed by the Chyle's ſtaying in 
t:1cin upon . The other Ex- 
tremity of the Lacteals diſcharges 
the Chyle into the veſicular Cells of 
tac Glands diſperſed up and down 
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the Meſentery. And from theſe a. 
riſe other LaRteaks of a larger Size 
which the Chyle immediately 
into the ceptaculum Chyl: ; they 
are called Lade ſecund; generis. The 
Lacteal Veins have Valves at {. 
veral Diſtances, which hinder the 
Chyle from returning back mto the 
Inteftmes. Aſellius, who firſt dif. 
cover'd the Lacteal Veſſels in the 
Year 1622, and his Follower, 
thought they carried the Chyle to 
the Liver, till Pecquet, in the Year 
1651, found out the Receptaculum 
Chyl;, or common e, and 
Ductus Thoracicus, or Thoracick 
Du ; tho* both were accurately 
deſcribed by the learned Anatomiſt 
Bartholomerus Euftachius, many Years 
_ the Diſcovery of the Latea 
eins. 

The Receptacle of the Chyle is 
eaſily found in living Bodies, — wich 
ue Difficulty in thoſe that are 
ead. It lies between the deſcend- 
ing Trunk of the Artery, and 
the Vertebræ of the Loins, and is 
biggeſt between the Czliac and 
Emulgent Arteries, ſurrounded by 
ſeveral veſicular Glands, call'd Glan- 
dulæ Lumb ares, which diſcharge their 
Lympha into it. The Receptacle 
receives all the ſecond Order of La-- 
teals, as well as all the Lymphatick 
Veins, both of the Legs, and of all 
the Parts of the Abdomen ; fo that 
it ſeems to be indeed only a Bag 
(which will contain about 1 Ounce 
of Water) formed by the Union of 
theſe Veſſel. The Bottom of it 
contracts to the Smallneſs of a 
Lymphatick Veſſel, the Middle is 
ſometimes divided into two or three 
Parts, and the upper Part ftretches 
itſelf out into a Duct about the 
Bigneſs of a Gooſe-quill. This Dut 
aſcends into the Thorax behind the 
great Artery ; and about the Heart 
it frequently divides into * 
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chree Branches, which —_— 
onite again into one, creepin 
along the Gullet, it marches to the 
leſt Subclavian Vein, where it opens 
at one or two Oriſices, which are 
covered with a ſemilunar Valve, that 
the Blood may paſs over them, and 
the Chyle run from underneath it, 
and mix with the Blood in the Veins. 
The Dauftus Theracicus has Valves 
at ſeveral Diftances, which hinder 
the Chyle that has once paſſed them 
from falling back. It receives the 
Lymphaducts from the ſeveral Parts 
m the Cheſt, as it paſſes along to 
the Sabclawian Vein. By its run- 
ning up to the left Side, the Chyle 
receives 2 new I from the Pul- 
ſation of the ; whereas 
on the right Side it muſt have aſ- 
cended only by the Preſſure of the 
Diaphragm, ard Muſcles of the 
. Belly the Receptacle, 
which it enjoys m its preſent 
— ON 

Lacuna. See Parts of Generation 

to Women. 
etificans, ſtrictly fignifying to 

make joyful, hath been applied to 
many Co 
tention of Cordials ; but both the 
Medicines and Diſtinction are now 
almoſt quite in Diſuſe. 

Lambative, from lambo, to lick. 
See Eclegma. 

Lamdoides. See Suture. 

Lamellz, and, 

Lamine, Plates, 
much the ſame ; but the former 1s 
generally _ to the Diviſion of 
Shells, and the latter to that of the 
Skull, which are alſo called Tables, 
being only two in Number: Tho 


moſt Shells are diviſible into a greats 


ſuch Plates lying over one 
— Gr "ma 


Laminated, plated, ſignifies ſuch 
Bodies whoſe Contexture diſcovers 


fuck a Diſpoſition as that of Plates 
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lyumg over one another. 

V the common 13 
© eons, with which 
- — which may ariſe from 
Want or Decay of Spirits, thro' In- 
digeſtion, or too much Exerciſe ; or 
for an additional Weight of Fluids, 
from a Diminution of Secretion 
the common Diſcharges. The firſt 
is remedied by Stomachick and 


ideſeent, from Lapis, a Stone ; 


is that which has a of turn- 


Pieces of Wood and other like Sub- 

ftances : and is the ſame as Petri 

ing. Paracelfus calls the fame Fa- 
in an human Body, 

ler: 


Laryngetomy, from Larynx, and 
* to cut, is that Opera- 
tion where the Fore - part of the La- 
pn HEY, © — 
i Tumours upon 
per > Quinley, Ec. 
ho' the common Prejudices againſt 
this are ſo that many are 
loſt for want of it. A 


uapendent 
ſignif f direfts this ; 
8 De 4 | Sena under 2 Title, 


De Perforatione aſperæ Arteriæ in 
Angina ; and relius Severinus * 
does the fame, Chir. Eficac. Part II. 

Cap. 40. . 5 
Larynx, Aairuwt, is t upper 
Part of the 1388 and lies below 
the Root of the Tongue before the 
Pharjnx. It is compoied of five 
Cartilages, which ſometimes in old 
Men become as hard as Bones. wo 
121 
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firſt in the Thyroides, or Scutiformis, 
becauſe of its Figure, Sugoc, figni- 
fying a Shield, and de., Figure. 
It makes „ — the 
Fore- of the Larynx, called Po- 
mum , - wer Il is a thin Cartilage, 
about an Inch broad, but not fo 
long ; it is concave within, and con- 
vex without. Its four Angles have 
each a ſmall 4 — ion; 4 two 
upper, which are longer, are tied to 
the Horns of the 05 Hyoides, and 
the two lower to the ſecond Carti- 
lage, which is called Annularis, be- 
cauſe it reſembles a Ring. It is very 
large and thick behind, which Part 
reſembles the Stone of a Ring, and 
it grows narrower towards its Fore- 


It is ſituated below the other 
— of ah z they ſtand 


it as a and by it 
rRNA 
third and fourth are alike, and have 
one common Name, which is the 
| reach from the 


Th;roides to the upper and back Part 
of the Aunularis; and they make 
that Chink, or Rimula, which is the 
Mouth of the „called Glortis. 
Betwixt thoſe and the Sides of tho 
Thyroides, there are two ſmall Ca- 
vities on each Side, formed by the 
Muſcles and Membranes which join 
them together; in which, if a little 
— or Bread _— 
happens when one or 8 
in Eating or D i cauſes a 
violent Cough, and a great Tickling. 
The fifth and laſt lage is the 
£piglottis ; it is of a ſofter Subſtance 
than the others, and reſembles a lit- 
tle Tongue. It is tied by its Baſis 
to the and middle Part of the 
concave Side of the Thyroid:s. Its 
Uſe is to cover the Glottis in Eat- 
ing and Drinking ; for the Aliments 
by their Weight preſs it cloſe down 
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iddle of the concave Sides of the 


upon the Gl/ottis, and paſs o- 
ver, without entring the in- 


to the Oz/ophagus : but when the 
Aliments are paſt, the Epiglortis by 
its natural Reſort, which is common 
to all Cartilages, lifs up again, and 
ves way to the Air in ing. 
hilſt we ſpeak or laugh, the G/ce- 
tis maſt neceſſarily be open for the 
Paſſage of the Air in 
therefore it is not convenient to 
ſpeak whilſt we ſwallow. 

The Larynx has two Pair of com- 
mon Muſcles, and five Pair proper. 
The firſt of the common Muſcles is 
the Sternothryoides. It ariſes from 
the upper Part of the Inſide of the 
Sternum, and aſcending on the Sides 
of the Trachea, it is inſerted to the 
lower Part of the Sides of the Cartis 


Part of the Os Hyoides, and deſcend- 
ing is inſerted in the lower Part of 
- , Scutiformis, near the former, 
ey pull up the Larynx. IT 
4 the Ci 
thyroides. It ariſes from the Fore- 
part of the Cartilage Cricoides, and 
running under the Thyroides, it is in- 
ſerted into the Inſide of that Carti- 
lage. The ſecond is the Cico-Ary- 
tennides Iuteralis. It ariſeth from 
lateral Part of the Cricoides, and al- 
cending is inſerted into the lateral 
Part of the 
the Arytenoides. The third is the 
Crico- Arytenoides poſticus. It ariſes 
from the back-part of the Cartila 
Cricoides, and is inſerted into 
Aryztenoides, near the former. The 
eourth is the A. ytenoides. It 
ariſeth from the internal and con- 
cave Side of the Scutiformis, and is 
inſerted into the Fore-parts of the 4- 
rytenoides. It contracts the _—_ 


des. This dilates 


. at fo @- 


1 


des, and with its 

The Larynx i eins from 
the Jugulars, Arteries from the Ca- 
rotides, and Nerves from the Recur- 
rent. 

On the lower Part of the Larynx, 
upon the Sides of the annular Carti- 
lages, and Ring of the 
Cane called Thraidee: ofthe Fi 

L i- 

their Colour is red: 

and Arte- 

is not on- 

allo, by 

different Apertures of its Rimu- 

nere 

ra 

as wide 33 

could have ſuffered little or 

no Had it not been 
no : 

if the Mouth of the Aera Arte- 


K 


le mixed 
together, which we o neceſſary 
to Life, that we die without it. Nor 
Life, 


» by formi 
the Goa a lie yr 
Air drove thro the narrow Chink of 
the Glottis, with a Velocity 

than in an ordi Reſpiration. 
This Sound is increaſed by the Ca- 
vities of the Mouth and Noſe, which 
reſound like the hollow of a Violin, 


felt in the Nes while we ſpeak. 
And theſe Cavities not only encreaſe, 
but alſo conduce to the Agreeable- 
neſs of the Voice ; for how di 
able is the Alteration of the Voice, 
which follows a Loſs or Stoppage of 
the Noſe? And the Dimenſions of 
the Mouth are always 
to the Notes formed in the Gl/ottis ; 
1 — * 

ith a Prolongation, otes 
a ContraQtion of its og The 
Notes themſelves are formed by the 
different A of the Glottis * 
for when the Glottis is contracted, 
the Air being drove by an equal 
Force, muſt move more {wiftly ; and 
the Sides of the Glottis being more 
tenſe, their Vibrations muſt be quick- 
er and ſhorter, and conſequently 
the Note high. The 

when the Glottis wid 
Note is of all 


the in 

Note. Now, if the 
_—_— encreaſed, the Dia- 
hragm, more ally the 
— Fibres of the _ Ar 
teria, contract more ſtrongly, and 
thruſt out a Quantity of Air; 
and the Aperture of the G/ottis en- 

creaſes ionably, that this 
ity of Air may paſs thro* with 
the ſame Velocity as before, and that 
the ſame Note may be continued. 
Now {i the greateſt Diſtance 
of the two Sides of the Glottis to be 
one tenth Part of an Inch in ſound- 
ing of twelve Notes, to which the 
Voice eaſily reaches, this Line muſt 
be divided into twelve Parts, each of 
which gives the Aperture requiſite 
for ſuch a Note, with a certain 
Strength. But it we conſider * 
b- 
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Subdiviſion of Notes into which the 
Voice can run, the Motion of the 
Sides of the Glartis is ſtill vaſtly ni- 
cer ; for if of two Chords founding 
exactly uniſons, one be ſhortened 
zecoth Part of its Length, a juſt 
Far will perceive the Diſagreement : 
and a good Voice will found the 
Difference, which is ;;;th Part of a 
Note. But becauſe this is a 
Nicety, we will only ſuppoſe that 
Voice can divide a Note into a hun- 
dred Parts, from thence it will fol- 
low that the different Apertures of 
the Glottis actually divide the tenth 
Part of an Inch into 1200 Parts, 
the Effects of each of which produ- 
ces 2 ſenſible Alteration upon a 
Ear. But becauſe each ſide of the 
Glottis moves juſt equally, therefore 
the Diviſions are juſt double, or the 
Sides of the Glottzs, by their Motion 
do actually divide one tenth Part of 
an Inch into 2400 Parts. 
Laffitude, Laſſitudo, Wearineſs. 


This generally expreſſes that weari- 


neſs which proceeds from a diltem- 
State, and not from Exerciſe, 
cauſe that wants no Remedy but 
Reft ; and proceeds from an En- 
creaſe of Bulk, from a Diminution 
of proper Evacuation, or from too 
great a Conſumption of that Fluid 
which is neceſſary to maintain the 
Force and Spring of the Solids, as 
in Fevers and Convulſions; or from 
a viciated Secretion of that Juice, 
whereby the Fibres are not ſupplied 
either in due Quantity or Quality. 
The Remedy in the firſt Caſe is Eva- 
cuation; in the latter, proper Diet, 
or ſuch alterative Medicines as mflu- 
ence ſuch a Secretion. 
Lateralis Morbus, the Side -Diſeaſe; 
ſome thus call the Pleuriſy. 
Latiſimus Dorſi, from latus, broad, 
is a Muſcle fo called from its Shape, 
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covering almoſt the whole Back. It 
hath a thin, broad, tendinous Be- 
rior of the Spine of the Ih. 
um, from the ſuperior Spines of the 
Os Sacrum, from all the Spines of the 
Vertebræ of the Loins, and from the 
ſeven lower of the Thorax; it pad. 
ſes by the inferior of the ca- 


pula, from which ſome of its fleſhy 


Fibres ſometimes ariſe; and is in- 
ſerted with the Teres Major by a 
ſtrong and broad Tendon, with 
which it pulls the Arm downwards. 
Latitude. It is well known what 
Signification this bears ; 
r ealth, to which 
yſicians apply it, is under- 
ſtood that Deviation from a certain 
Standard of Weight and Bulk, which 
28 admit of fal- 
into a Diſeaſe ; concerning 
which Sanctorius hath given ſome 
excellent Aphoriſms in his Medicine 
Statica. 


ſo as to to ſiool. 
4 go frequently 


Laxative Medicines, are ſuch as 
promote that Diſpoſition ; which 
they do by ſome {mooth ſofteni 
Quality, _ away all Tenfity of 
the Fibres, facilitating the Paſ- 

e of the Contents of the inteſti- 

al Tube thro' it: for which reaſon 
all oily Subſtances come under this 
Class. 1 2 

Laxity of a Fibre, is that degree 
of Cobenon in itz Parts, which a 
{mall Force can alter ſo as to in- 
creaſe its length beyond What is na- 
tural ; and therefore is a Species of 
Debility. 

Lefifternium, is uſed by ſome 
Writers for all that Apparatus which 
is neceſſary for the Care of a fick 
Perſon in Bed. And, 


LeZ2ualir, 


Laxative, ſignifies looſe in Body, 


KEDS Wl pe e 


—_— 00 \ ma 2 


» 16, 25, 36, &c. 2 


Legumen, in Botany, ſignifies 
that Species of Plants which is cal- 
IE 
becauie they ma Wi 
the Hand without cutting. All 
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font: That all Matter is diviſible 3 


LE 


and the like. As alio in the The- 
of Medicine ; That where the 

Blood circulates, there is Life, &c. 
Lens, is a Term in Opticks for 
a convex or concave Glaſs that is 
made to throw the Rays of V ifion 
into a Point; whence al the 
cryſtalline Humour of the Eye, 
from its Performance of the ſame 
Office, is by ſome Anatomiſts ſo 


thoſe Plants, which have a Pagi- called 


lionaceus, or Butterfly-like Flower, 


by Geometrical Writers, and fig- 

nißes a Propoſition, 2 ſerves 
zouſly to prepare the Way for 

qo exly A 

the Manner and Steps by which 

ſome 'Theorems are onſtrated, 


or for the Conſtruction of ſome 
Problem. Thus to prove that a 


Pyramid is 4 of a Pritm, or Paral- 


id of the ſame Baſe and 
Height with it ; the Demonſtra- 
tion of which in the ordinary Way 
being difficult and troubleſome, 
this Lemma may be premiied, 
which is proved in the Rules of 

n: That the Sum of a 
Series of the Squares of Numbers 
in arithmetical Proportion begin- 
ning from o, and going on 1, 4, 9, 


of the Sum of as many Terms 
to the greateſt ; or is + „ 
the greateſt Term, multiplied by the 
Number Terms, T o to 
find the ion of a curve Line 
this Lemma is firſt premiſed : That 


a Tangent may be 
lay ay 4 given 


awn to the pi- 
Point. Thus 
likewiſe in Phyticks, to the De- 
monſtration of moſt tions, 
ſuch Lemmata as theſe are neceſ- 
ſary firſt to be allowed: That 
there is no Penetration of Dimen- 


of bites, but ſomewhat 


Lexticuls, is uſed either as a 
Diminutive of the foregoing, or 
in the ſame Senſe as Lentigo, 


chiefly which ſee underneath, or for a 


particular kind of Fever, the ſame 
as Petechialis, which throws up- 
on the Skin little Spots, like Flea- 
larger; in 
which laſt Senſe, Langius Forreſ- 
tus, and ſome others, uſe it. Peie- 
rus likewiſe, Exercit. de Glandu- 
lis Inteftinalibus, calls the Glands 
of the larger Guts, which ſpue 
out a Slime for lubricating their 
inner Membranes, Glandulæ Lenti- 
culares. 


Lentigo, ſignifies > or 
ſcurfy Eruption upon the kin 3 
ſuch eſpecially as is common to 
Women in the Time of Child- 
bearing. 8 
r 
of this Eruption, and diverſify ing 
them by hard Names, than it is 


equal worth any body's Tune to give re- 
of gard to. 


Lentor, hath been uſed by ſome 
ancient Writers to Purpoſes now . 
in neglect, and at preſent is chief- 
ly retained from the Example of 

ellini to . expreſs that ſizy, viſ- 
cid, coagulated Part of the Blood, 
which m malignant Fevers ob- 
ſtructs the capillary Veſſels, and is 
the chief Inſtrument of all thoſe 
Miſchiefs which then happen ; ſee 
Bellini de Felribus ; particularly 

hh Prop. 
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Prop. 19 and 20. but chiefly the of Climates, and Ways of Living ; 
3 to an Exgliſb Tranſlation Hence the Grecorum, and 
of Bellini on that Subject. Lepra Arabum, appear di 
Leo, beſides its Application to a deſcribed ; but it concerns us to 
particular Animal,commonly known, know little of thoſe Matters, or 
is alſo by Phyſical Writers uſed in their Method of Cure, theſe nor- 


various Senſes ; as for a Diſeaſe 
known to the Greeks by the Name 
of Acorricor, which is a * of 
a Leproſy, the ſame as Elephanti- 
afis ; but the Chymiſts have moſt 

ievouſly tortured it, by applying 
it to ſeveral of their Whimſies, now 


Lepidoeides, from Mews, Squamma, 
a Scale, and -, Forma, a Shape; 
© to ſome of the Sutures 


upon the Skin ; 
have been a Diftemper much 


more common among the An- 
cients, and in warmer Climates, 
than among us in this Part of the 
World ; or elſe they have been 
nicer in diftinguiſhing 
ral Kinds than it deſerved ; as 
may be ſeen in moſt of the Com- 
mentators upon the Ancients, and 
eſpecially the Lexi phers. The 
greateſt Difference of it ſeems moſt 
to be owing to the Difference 


thern Leproſies requiring a 
efficacious M ent, as 
will not give Way but to the 


8 
2 
ETI 


Lethargy, widagy®-, or Mnbagyis 
from ibn, Oblivio, F 
is a Diſtemper where 
to be an utter Loſs of all the 
tional Powers, and Inaptitude 
Motion ; whence ſome have 
cy'd to call it Defidia oblivi 


it into ſeve- its Cure 
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Levity ; and _ that the latter 
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cannot in a ſtrict Senſe be account- br. This is a. Phznomenon 
8 1 Ne . Abſence — N. myo 1 - 
1s a on or Abſence uiries of v 
oe 15 that docs fs bon a great 
ſo heavy as any other that contains I 


more Matter : that is, in other 
Words, lighter. 

Libido, ſtri ifhes Vene- 
real Defire ; but is uſed, by ſome 
Writers, to expreſs any ſtrong In- 
clination, as to forward the natu- 
ral Excretions by Stool or Urine, 
or to ſcratch, in ſome cutane- 
ous Diſtempers, which occaſion 
Itching. 

Lientery, from Mio, eve, 

ireor, Inteſtinum, Gut, 
and giw, fu, to flow; is a - 
ticular Looſeneſs, or Diarrhea, 
wherein the Food ſo ſud- 
denly thro* the Stomach and Guts, 
as to be thrown out by Stool with 
little or no Alteration. Its Cure 
is perform'd by the warm Aftrin- 


Ligament, from lige, to bind; 
is a white and ſolid Body, ſofter 
than a Cartilage, (which ſee) but 
harder than a Membrane ; 
have no ꝙpnſpicuous Cavities, nei- 
ther have they any Senſe, leſt they 
ſhould ſuffer upon the Motion of 
the Joint. Their chief Uſe is to 
faſten the Bones, which are ar- 
ticulated for Motion, leſt 
— ſhould be diſlocated with Ex- 

e. 


Ligature, 
is tied about a Part of the L 
much in the ſame Senſe as the Sur- 


geons uſe Bandages. 


manifeſt in 


fore, muſt the Light 
theſe Diameters in a 
which is above 100000 Miles in a 

. mo- 
ving with the ſame Celerity wi 
Which it leaves the Muzzle 
Cannon, requi 


- $5 
8 
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1000000 to 1. 
ticles of Light 
imes ſwifter 


Million of 


Rectangle under the Magni 
and Celerity of the moved ; 
and this 1s 


he” comme Bk 
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ſtances rec! y taken ; and 
conſequently, that the Effect 
Light, or the Motion it cauſes in 
other Bodies, will be in a ſub- 


their Diſtances reciprocally. 

ſe then, that the N 
Pele, from the Centre outwards 
the Body of the Sun, ſhould be 
I the Length of the Pulſe 
ight here with us, would not 


1000000th Part of the 
Thickneſs of an Hair; yet the 
Eye is ſo contrived, that the 
Strength of the Pulſe, which was 
deſtroyed by ſo great a Diſtance, 
s reſtored again to a good Mea- 
hooks brow: rt 
the Nei decrexfes in a duplicate 
Ratio of the Diſtance, ſo in con- 
Rays, it inereaſes in that 
Ratio, and in a contrary Order 
1 1 thn ou 
ight is alwa e to 
the Denkity of Rays that prodece 
it; and that Deutz always i in 
all Places, or at all Diſtances from 
LINE 
of ſuch Di 
ws N 
vainly attempt, W 
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de uſed by Hippo 


LI 


Parts into a vibrat:ng Motion, 
wherein Heat in a great Meaſure, 
confiſts: For, all fixed Bodies, 
when heated beyond a certain 
do emit Light, and 

N, this Shini 42 
miſſion t, is y caus* 
4 the wre Motion of 

arts ; all ies r 
with earthy Particles, and eſ- 
pecially, if wo are ſulphurous, and 
their Parts ſufficientſy agitated, 
do emit Light, whatioever Way 
ſuch Agitation is brought about. 
Thus, Sea - Water ſhines in a Storm; 
Quickfilver, when ſhaken in Vacuo 3 
Cats, or Horſes, when rubbed in 
the dark ; and Wood, Fiſh, or 
Fleſh, when For far- 
ther Account hereof, and its phy- 
fical Effects on other Bodies, ſee 
Dr. H:ot's _ Pofthuma, _ 
neux"s icxs, Reflections of F. 
— 2 the —_— Me- 
moars cademy of Sciences 
A. D. 1699. Ch:yne's — 
—_— of Natural Religion, Sir 
Haac Newton's Opticks, Hawkibee's 
Experiments before the Royal So- 
ciety, and o 5 

Limomachia, and Limoctomia, are 
crates, 
others of the Antients, to expreſs 


„or Loimologia, comes 
to be uſed for any Treatiſe of a 


LI 


- Linftus, the fame as Lambative, 
probably from the ſame Deriva- 
tion, or from Lingua, the Tongue, 
becauſe it is a Form of Medicine 
to be licked up with the Tongue. 
See Eclegma. 

Linea alba, ſignifies a white Line, 
and is therefore given, by Rea- 
ſon of its Colour, to that Line 
which reaches from the Cartilago 
E 22 to the Os Pubis, and is 
made by the Union of the Ten- 
dons of the oblique and tranſverſe 
Muſcles, dividing the Abdomen in 
two in the Middle. This receives 
a Twig of a Nerve from the In- 
tercoſtals of each of its Digitati- 
ons, or Indentings, which are vi- 
ſible to the Eye, in lean Perſons 


Lingua, the Tongue. This is 
— with two Membranes; the 


of Papillæ, 


* | 
t incline towards the Baſis of 


between the two Membranes. In 
vu, the chief Uſe of 2 
called Papillæ Pyramidales, ſeems 
to be for preſerving the Papillæ 
Nerwvoſa, which are of a ſoſter 
Sabſtance, that they be not hurt by 
the Hardneſs, or Roughneſs of the 
err; 
E raſs, whi 
ther — er with their 8 


_ Ie — ſo many 
ooks, for the graſping, cutting, 
and pulling of the Graſs ; and per- 


haps by their Roughneſs, and rub- 
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bing upon the Palate, conduce 
to preſs the — 9 the 
Glands, Towards the Baſis of the 
Tongue are to be ſeen ſeveral ſmall 


reſt 

mity of each Papilla pierces the 
external Membrane of the Tongue. 
They quit thoſe Holes and remain 
on internal Membrane, when 
the external is raiſed. Theſe Pa- 


E are the immediate Organ of 


The Subſtance of the Tongue is 
muſculous, being made of Plans of 
Fibres of different Directions. The 
firſt, or external Plan, is made of 
ftraight Fibres which ſurround the 


Tongue, reaching from its Baſis to 


Edge of the 
Tongue to the other, and they 
draw its Edges There 
are alſo ſeveral of Fibres, 


res 8 
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Veins from the] 
mlares. 
Carotids, and Nerves from the fifth 
and ninth Pair. 


To e. 


The Veſſels of the Tongue are 
„ call'd Ra- 
It has Arteries from the 


The Muſcles of the Tongue 


are three Pair. The Sg 


ariſes from the Proceſſus 
Styleides, and thence deſcending, 
it is inſerted into the Root of the 
Tongue. Its Uſe is to draw the 
Tongue upwards. The ſecond 
Pair is the Geniaglaſſus; it ariſes 
from the Infides of the Fore-part 
of the lower Jaw, and is inſerted 
into the Root of the Tongue, 
which it ſerves to out of the 
Mouth. The third is the Cerato- 
lat, which ariſes broad and 
fielby from the Sides of the Os 
Hyoides, and is inſerted into the 
Root of the Tongue, which it 
pulls directly into the Mouth. The 
Fibres of this Muſcle, which are 
neareſt the Extremities of the Os 


Hyoides, were called the Baſioglo/- 
; but there ED 
_ them, ſince in 
the ſame Plan, and their Fibres 
have the ſame Direction, Origina- 
ton, and Inſertion. The Ton 
5 not only moved by theſe Muſ- 
cles, but alſo by a Bone called Os 
72 which MP the Root 
Tongue, in F is 
like the Greek Letter ** 
whence, and de-, Forma, Shape, 
t has its Name, It is com- 


intervening Cartilages; 


are joined to its two Ends 


R w 
much longer than the firſt : They 
at their Ex- 


is join'd to the Root of the Tongue, 
and 1 join'd to the 
upper Angles Cartilago Thy- 
roides, — by two — ka 
round * to the Proceſſus 
Styloides of each Side. This Bone 
is moved, and with it the Tongue, 
by five Pair of Muſcles. The firſt 
is the Gemohyoideus, fo called from 
ive, Mentum, the Chin, and 
the reſt as the Word Hyofdes : It 
ariſes fleſhy from the Fore-part 
of the lower Jaw internally, and 
is inſerted into the Bafis of the 
Os Hyoides, D with the 
Tongue, it upwards, and 
Fe. - of Its Antagoniſts is the 
Sternobyoideus, which ariſes from 
the Infide of the Gavicle, and 
aſcending above the Sternothyroide- 
us, it is inſerted into the Baſe of 
the Os Hyoides, which _ it pulls 


down 3. The third is the 
Mylobyoideus, and ariſes fleſhy from 


the Inſide of the lower Jaw, un- 
der the Dentes molares, and is 
umplanted into the Sides of the 
Baſe of the Os Hyoides : It draw- 
n = Bone and 8 * ob- 
iquely upwards. Its niſt is 
the — — which — 
nam d, becauſe it ariſes not from 
_ 2 1 but from 
the upper Scapula, 
near its N . and aſc kl 
obliquely under the Maftoidens, 
it is inſerted into the Os Hyordes, 
and pulls it obliquely downwards. 
R 4 The 
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The Belly of this Muſcle is a li Litharge, is a Subſtance that ariſes 
tendinous in its Middle, that in 


the 
Veſſels which go to the Head be 
not compreſſea, when it acteth. 
The fifth Pair is the Stylobyoideus, 
and ariſes from the Styleides Pro- 
ceſſus, whence deſcending, it is in- 
ſerted into the Horns of the Os Hy- 
eides, whach it draws to one Side, 
and a little upwards. The Belly 
of this Muſcle is perforated for the 
9 of the Tendon in the Mid- 
dle of the Digaſftricus. 

Liniment, is a Form of external 
Medicine made of unctuous Sub- 
ſtances, to rub upon any Part ; as 
the Word itſelf imports. 

Lypothmia, from u,, defi- 
cio, to want, and Sve, Animus, 
Spirit, is a Fainting or Swoonin 
from too great a y or W 
of Spirits. 

Lippitudo, is a Diſorder of the 
Eyes, from a Decay or Obſtruc- 
tion of their natural Moiſture, which 


to e 
ces as are procured by 
LigufaBion, which fa 
adios, W | 
4 liquefacio, to melt, or 
make into a Liquor. See Fuſion, 
which it is ſometimes alſo con- 
founded with. FIN 
Liquid, or Liquidity, is a 
rty in Bodies, as is alſo ex- 
preſſed by Fluidity ; but this, ſome- 
what furcher than that, alſo ſup- 
poſes a Power of Wetting, which 
all Fluids have not, and proceed 


from a 


peculiar Configu of 
Particles, which dif them to 
adhere to the of Bodies 


which are immerſed into them. 


tho* from its yellow Colour, it is 
commonly called Li 


the Principles out of the containing 


» Or ay 
' burnt Subſtances, which is more 
or leſs pungent and penetrating, 
as it is unpxe with the Salts 
i Cy Fronts ing there- 
in. And what is left, the 


hw 4 


jon of Silver, al. 


' e of Gold. 
It is much uſed in Emp ; for 


it diſſolves by boiling in Oil, and 


1 
zachylon. 

Lithiafis, from aide, 
Stone; is the Gravel 
the Bladder ; And. 


wh Sn, 


ſolve, br wear away ſuch 
ces, when generated in the Body, 
ſo as to forward the Diſcharge of 


Veſſels. ; 
Litus, the ſame as Linimentun; 
which ſee. 
Lixivium, is a Liquor made by 
the Infuſion of 


Evaporation of ſuch a Liquor, i 
call'd a d * 
; Li . al, or, 
Lixiviate Salt; ſuch as all thoſe 
are, which are made by Incine- 


„ 
1 5 
of a 2 ag whence 


Roots of Plants are thus called 
in Botany: And in Anatomy, d. 
S 
n 

Ears, Lungs, Liver, and the like 
which Parts ſee. Bidbe ies 
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Loch, and Lohoch, are Arabian 
Names for thoſe Forms of Medi- 
cines, which are now commo 
call'd Eclegma , Lambatives, Linc- 
tus , Or 2 like ; which ſee. 

Lochia, Loches, fignifies ſuch E- 
vacuations, as are jar to Wo- 
men in Childbed. The neareſt De- 
rivation of this Term, that bears 
any Affinity to the Senſe it is uſed 
in, is from Aixopar, cubo, to he 
down. See Placenta. 

Loculamenta, ſtrictly ines lit- 
tle Pockets ; and thence the Term 
is made Uſe of m B „to ex- 


thoſe little diſtinct Cells or 
itions within the common Cap- 
Plant ; as 
of Poppies, 


fula Seminalis of an 
thoſe within the 


Longus Cubit eu, is a Muſcle, that 
in Conjunction with others, extends 
the Calira, It ariſes from the in- 


nly ferior Cofia of the Scozula, nigh its 


Neck, aud paſſeth betwixt the two 
round Muſcles. It deſcends on the 
Back-fide of the Humerus, where it 
joins with the Brevis and Brachiæ- 
Ks extern. 

Lotion, is a Form of Medicine, 
com of aqueous Liquids, 
uſed to waſh any Part with, from 
lavs, to waſh. 

Lozenges, is a Form of Medicine, 
made into ſmall Pieces, to be held 
or chew'd in the Mouth till melted 
or waſted. 


Lubricity, is a chiefly 
of n rn Cy 
r 
— Lubrici „ Su . 

Lues, fignifies a Plague, or 

3 but, according to 
modern Uſe, eſpecially when 
join'd with Gallica, or Venerea, 
means only the Pox. There are 
various Opinions of this Diſeaſe, 
chiefly, which have their Founda- 


vers. 
Lumbares Glandulæ. See Lafeal 
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Lumbricales Muſeuli, called alſo 
Vermiculares, for the ſame Rea- 
fon ; both theſe Terms ſignifying 


Chymiſts, ſignifies Silver, from the 
ſuppoſed Influence of that Planet 
(the Moon) The me- 


dicinal Virtues of this Metal are 


are 
with the one and the other. They 
are tied to the Stermm by the Me- 
diaſtinum before, to the Vertebræ 
by the Plura behind, where it riſes | 
from the Vertebræ to the Heart by 
the Vena Arteria Pulmonalis.; and 


LE 
: 


but its | 

the Interſtices which are betw Trachea is always in the Middle. 
the Bunches of the ſmall Lobes, Upon the B of the Trachea 
with little veſicular _ * Arteria, which are called 1 
fine capillary Blood -Veſſels are ſo runs a ſmall Artery called eria 
thick upon this Membrane, that Bronchialis, and a ſmall Vein call- 
it ſeems to be nothing but a Net- ed Vena Pacumonicae. The Artery 
work of Veins and Arteries. The comes from the Aorta, and the 


brane, an infinite Number of {mall 
and little orbicular Veſicles, which 
leave {mall Interſtices between 
them, that are full of little Mem- 
branes, like thoſe which tie the 
Lobes t er. The Extremities 
of the of the Wind- 
pipe open into the Cavity of the 

eficles, which are form- 
ed by its Membranes ; but the 

Blood- Veſſels are 

ſpread upon the Veſicles like a Net, 
with frequent and large Inoſculati- 


ons. 

. —— Ny 
, are rac or 
Arteria, by which we draw in the 
Air ; the Arteria Pulmonalis, which 
comes from the right Ventricle ; 
and Vena Pulmonalis, whoſe Trunk 
opens into the Left Ventricle of 1 
the Heart : Each of theſe divides 
into two Branches, for the two 
great Lobes of the Lungs, where 
they are ſubdivided into as many 
Branches as there are little Lobes 


and Secretion. 
the Air 


100 Ib. Weight, and in 

or Crying it may exceed 400 lb. 
Weight. 

But, tho* theſe are 


monſtrate, that ſome Particles of 


the Air muſt likewiſe enter the 
Blood-Veſſek, and mix with the 
Blood in the Lungs : For, we are 


the Pores of any Number of 


Bladders, when compreſſed only 
by the Weight of the Water, into 
which it is funk ; and therefore, 


the Preſſure of 100 Ib. Weight, in i 
ordinary Reſpiration, cannot but 


thraſt ſome Particles of it into 


Lnguid Motion in the Veins, were 
grown too big to circulate in the fine 
capillary Veſſels, are broken and 
divided again in the Serum, and the 
Blood made fit tor Nouriſhment 
This Preſſure of 
the Blood-Veſlels, 
may be demonſtrated to be equal to 
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Body can afford 

the Lungs ; 

Reaſon why 

to thoſe two 

juſt re- 

immedi- 

ſent into the Lungs. 

our groſs Element of 

Air, there is always interſperſed a 
finer Elaftick Fluid, which is the 


Agent in all the ſurpri- 
6 — aſcribed to 
the other ; though the groſſer E- 
lement cannot, yet this finer Fluid, 
by the fore-mentioned Force in 
Reſpiration, may be thruſt thro? 
the Sides of theſe Yeficulz into the 
Blood-Veſſels. And fince theſe 
Blood-Globules mutt neceſſarily be 
ſomewhere, and that there 
thro' which this ſubtile Fluid can 
be ſqueez d, with a Force ſufficient 
to carry it into the Blood, but 
in the Lungs, it is highly probable, 
that theſe Globules are there form- 
ed after the fore-mention'd Man- 
ner. The viſcous Part of the 
Chyle being, by the ſhorteſt and 
ſafeſt Courſe ble, brought into 
the returning Part of the Blood, 
is ſent from the right Ventricle of 
the Heart to the Lungs, and is 

upon the Sides of the Ve- 
culæ thereof in little fine Tubes. 
This fine Fluid then in the Act of 
Reſpiration, being ſqueez d thro? 
the Veſicles of the Lungs, and 
the Sides of the Blood-Veſlels, is 
forced into the viſcous Part of the 
Chyle now running by in the Se- 
rum; and its dicular 
Prefſure on the Sides of that Ca- 
vity it forms, produces a little 
ſmall Bubble of a determinate Mag- 
nitude, and Thickneſs of Sh 

whence it has its Colour. 
After this, by the Force of the 
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LU 
ſucceeding Fluid, this little Bubble 
carry d alon rt 3 the 
98 1 the Parts of the Shell 
the Force from — 2 wh 
the thin Serum acts upon it, it 1s 
preſerved in its Figure thro' all the 
various Motions of the compound 
Fluid of the Blood. And, if it 
4 that theſe Bubbles ſhould be 
urſt (as moſt certainly are 
manifold 2 whenever A. 4 
come to the Lungs, they are new 
form'd again, whereby the Tex- 
ture of the Blood, and the Cir- 
culation thereof, is preſerved con- 
ſtant and uniform : For, ſhould 
theſe Bubbles be all deſtroy d, there 
muſt of Neceſſity ariſe a general 
Obſtruction in all the capillary Ar- 
teries. A Mixture of Oil and Vi- 
negar admirably exhibits the like 
Formation of Bubbles ; for, when 
it is look'd upon thro' a Microſ- 
Cope, it ax to be nothing elſe 
but an Infinity of ſuch G 
form'd by the Immiſſion of Air 
and Vinegar into little Shells of 
Oil. See Blood. 

Lapia, is a ſmall, ſoft, round 
Tumour, in a tendinous 
Part of the Joints. of 2 
or Toes, moveable every Way, 
but unattended with Pain ; bei 
of much the ſame Nature with a 


ſignifies the Wolf, 


LY 


2 not much unlike to Dirt, in 
ation, is a flipping of an 
Thing out of 4 and is 
us'd to fignify the disjointing the 
in any Parts whatſoever ; 
which is done various Ways, and 
they are to be reduc'd by as 
many, according to the parti- 
cular Formation and Articulation 
of the Joint : For which ſee the 
Books of Practical Surgery. 

, or Lympha, is generally 
us'd for ſuch a tranſparent Fluid 
as Water ; and therefore, in Ana- 
tomy, is us'd for the Contents of 
the Veſſels call'd 

Lymphaduds, from Lympha, Wa- 
ter, and duco, to convey, Or, 

* 

ucid Tubes, whole vities 

— contracted at ſmall and un- 

Diſtances, by two oppoſite 

for Janne Views which permit 

a thin parent Laquor to 

h them *. the 


- By but which ſhut like Flood- i 


tes n its returning. They 
— in al Parts of the Body ; 
but after what Manner needs no 

at Diſpute : For, without 
, as all the N uf the 
Body, excepting the Chyle, are 
— — Blood in the 
fine capillary Veſſels, by a diffe- 
rent Pipe, from the common 
Channel, in which the reſt of the 
Blood moves : but, whether this 
Pipe be long or ſhort, whether 
it be viſible or inviſible, it is ſtill 
a Gland, whilſt it ſuffers ſome 
— of the Blood to * it, 

yin Paſſage to others. ow, 
the Glands, which ſeparate the 
Lymph, muſt be of the ſmalleſt 
Kinds, for, they are inviſible to 
the fineſt Microſcope ; but their 
excretory Ducts, the lymphatick 
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which only communicate by ſhort 
intermediate Ducts, * i 


into the Glands, and ſometimes it 
ſends in only two or three Branches, 
whilſt the main Trunk paſſes over, 
and joins the Lymphaticks, which 
ariſe from the Sides of 


lower Extremities, are the Glands- 
Ie Inguinales, Sacre, Iliace, Lum- 
bares, Meſemterice, and Hepatice ; 
all which ſend out new Lympha- 
ticks, which pour their Contents 
into the Receptacalum Chyli, as 
thoſe of the Cheſt, Head, and 
Arms, do into the Duca The- 
racicus, | and Subclavian 
Veins. eſe Glands are round 
and {ſmooth Bodies, about the Big- 
neſs of an Hazel Nut, bi or 
leſſer, according to the Number of 
Lymphaticks they receive. Their 
Subſtance is membranous, which 
divides the whole Bulk into lit- 
tle Cells, which receive the Lymph 
g are im 

called Glands, becauſe they ſepa- 


er 
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M 


This Letter in Preſcription 
is frequently uſed to ſigni- 
an Handful, and is ſometimes 
alſo put at the End of a Recipe for 


Miſ.e, Mingle, or Mixtura, a 
Mucture. 


Thus m. ulapium, ſignifies 
Mix, and LR 1 — 
Maceration, is an Infuſion either 


with or without Heat, wherein the H 


ts are intended to be al- 
moſt wholly diſſolved. 

Machaon, is the proper Name 
of an ancient Phyſician, faid to be 
one of the Sons of AZ{culapius; 
whence ſome Authors have fancied 
to their own Inventions 
with ame, as ly, a 
Collyrium deſcribed by Scribonius, 
entiuled Aſclepias Machaonis : And 
hence alſo, Medicine in general is 
by ſome called Ars Machaonia. 


tion, are deſlined to particular Offi. 
ces. 'Thus in Anatomy, the va- 
rious Textares, Combinations, and 
Decuſſations of the Fibres com- 


ne 

a Head er than natural. 
Macroco/m, from the ſame a 

the firſt Part of the fo — — 

4, Mundus, the 

preſs the whole World, or vine 


yſtem 
Macula, 1 
reſs any Spots the 
e 
tick xo ſome alſo uſe it for 


Machine, from Machina, an En- by 


ine is applied ET ee 
AL AP 


trivances, 
aſſiſt their Operations, in 
reducing diſlocated Bones. It is a 


Term in Mechanicks, where it is 


divided into S: and Compound ; 
the firſt 1 X. Lever, &c. 
14 of the for- 
mer, in an infinite Variety : hence 


O, 

Machinule, a Diminutive of the 
ſame Word, is ſometimes. uſed b 
hyſical Writers to expreſs thoſe 
kale tle Compoſitions, which are Parts 
of more compound Bodies, and 


which by their peculiar Configura- 


of Magician, Brachman, Druid, 
and Prophet, were aſcribed, by 


Senſe, to Perſons ſuppoſed to 
excel in it ; but Ch and 


a ae , ac ＋ * a A ©. ſ — 
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Power, and common! 
evil Spirit, for the 
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have laterally much cor- no great Uſe in Medicine. 


this Term by calling in the 
_— of ſome rnatural 


t of an 
ining ſuch 


Acquirements ; and chiefly Para- 


Magnet, is a Load-ſftone, the 
wonderful ies of which have 


Magnetiſm, and 

M. — Vertues, are much 
uſed by ſome who find their Ac- 
count more in Amuſement than 
in uſeful Knowledge ; and ſome af- 
fect to exp 


Malacia, is a depraved Appe- 
tite, when ſuch things are covet- 
ed as are not for Food ; 
but the Etymoly of the Term 
ſeems doubtful, unleſs it be from 
panrdoow, mollio, to ſoften, be- 
cauſe, too lax a Tone of the Sto- 
mach is the Occafion 
of Indigeftion, and unuſual Cra- 
2 

— foe ns of a Di- 
to riories. 
3338 
or any 
Body, from wanuoow, molliz, to 

ten. 

Malicorium, Mali Granati Cori- 
um, is the P anate Peel. : 

Malignant, m malipnus, ſig- 
nify ing _ kt Diſeaſe as 4 8 
aggravat is generally apply d 
— Fevers as are Epidemical 
or Infectious, and are attended 
with Spots and Eruptions of va- 
rious Kinds. See Po:/or. 

Malleable, from malleus, a Ham- 
mer, ſignifies w Thing that is ca- 
pable of being ſpread by beating; 
and is a Quality poſſeſſed in the 
moſt eminent by Gold, that 
being more ductile than any other 
Metal ; and is oppoſite to Friability 
or Brittleneſs. It depends upon a 
particular Configuration of Parts, 
and in many Inſtances is not un- 


; like what is deſcribed under Fibre, 
of which ſee. 


S Malleus, 


M A 


Malleus, fignifies a Hammer or 
Mallet, and is apply'd to one of the 
Bones of the Ear, for its Reſem- 
blance thereunto. 

Malleolus : the lower Proceſſes 
of the Tibia and Fibula are both 
thus called, which together make 
the Ankle. | 

Mamme. See Breafts. 

Mamm:formis Proceſſus, the Breaſt- 
like Froceſs. T'wo Apephyſes of 
the Bones, in the back Part of 
the Skull, are thus called. See Ma- 
fteades. 

Mandibula, the Jaw. See Max- 
illa. Hence, 

Mandi lulares Muſculi, and 

Mandiboca, a poiſonous Root, 
which, when artificially prepared 
by the Brafilians, affords them both 
their Bread and Drink. 

Manducation, ſiguiſies the Acti- 
on of the lower Jaw, in chewing 
the Food, and preparing it in the 
Mouth before it is received into the 
Stomach. 

Manducatorii Muſculi, are, the 
ſame as the Maſſeters, which ſee. 

Mania, Madneſs : This is a De- 
lirium without a Fever; whence 
it is neceſſary alſo to explain what 
2 Delirium is. To which Purpole 
it is, therefore, proper to obſerve, 
that as often as Species of 
Things, wherewith we have 
been acquainted, are hurried to- 
gether, we may be ſaid to dream; 
and thence in Sleep they are added 
with other Things, and variouſly 
confounded, from the manifold Re- 
percyſſions of the animal Spirits, 


wiich ariſe from the Cauſe produ- 
cirs Sleep, and preſſing the Nerves 
ſo as to revert the Fluctuations of i 
their Juice. A Delirium is there- 
ſore the Dreams of waking Perſons, 
vazrein Ideas are excited with- 


out Order or Coherence, and the 
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re uctuations. If 
the Cauſe, inducing a De 
be of that Nature, that it can 
cite Ideas or Motions of a 
able Impetus, without any Manner 
of Certain ar Ge: 
lirium will be attended with Bold 
Mo. 


it is plain, that all the 
Cauſes of this Diſtem give a 
E Diſpoſition to the 

Motion, and render it 
but not conſiſtent and uniform 
thick enough ; and therefore, that 
they diſpole Perſons likewiſe to 
contin Fevers ; ſince they oc- 
caſion the Blood to be thrown out 
of the Heart, with an increaſed 
Force, unleſs ſome other 
intervenes, whereby the Efficacie; 
of theſe are i I 
ſing the Blood into 
tions ; and the Blood is 
705 as often as it 


p 
7 5 


'd into its minuteſt ; 
o uniformly rarefy 
eaſily with any Force, by 
tion received from the 
into Parts diviſible at 
ſions of thoſe Orifices, i i 


7 
58 1 


Z F 
12 


it ought to be diſtributed : for 
then the Coheſion of the Part, 
which can be but very ſmall, wil 
not be any Obſtruftion to the In. 
creaſe and Propagation of the 
Blood's Velocity. But if it hap 
pens, that the efficient Cauſe or 
the Heart throws the Blood with 2 
greater Force, or that the Blood 
can the more eaſily r 
in any given Time; it 0 
caſion at the ſame Time, that 
ſome Parts of the Blood 
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Spirits, inordinate Undulations, 
confuſed Vibrations of the Nerves, 


and a remarkable Energy of Ima- 


ion; whence will proceed Au- 
ity and Paſſion beyond Meaſure. 
The Cure of this is in refrigerating 
Diet, Evacuation, and ei 

by ſtrong Emeticks and Cathar- 
ticks. 


which ſee. 

Mans Chriſti, the Hand of 
Chrift, ſome fanciful Perſons have 
iven this Name to Pearl Sugar, 
— — it as 
a Cordial. 


Fevers as leave the Body greatly 
waſted. 

Maraſmus, from pagainu, mar- 
ceſco, to 
Reaſon uſed for a Conſumption, 
where Perſons waſte much of their 
Subſtance. 
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MA 
Marchafite, ſome have uſed this 

Term for Biſmuth ; but -it is 

latterly made to ſignify in 

all thoſe Minerals which have ſome 


metalline Particles, in how little 


Quantity ſoever in their Compoſi- 
uon. 
Marmalade, is the of 
n 
gar. It is ſubaſtringent, 
and eful to the Stomach. 
All the Bones of the 


: Body, which have any conſidera- 


ble '1 hickneſs, have either a large 
Cavity, or they are ſpongious, and 
full of little Cells. In both the 
one and the other there is an ole - 
aginous Subſtance, call'd Marrow, 
contain'd in proper Veſicles or 
Membranes, like the Fat. In the 


pecially larger Bones, this fine Oil, by the 


entle Heat of the Body, is ex- 
ial'd through the Pores of its ſmall 
Bladders, and enters ſome narrow 
Paſſages, which lead to ſome fine 
C excavated in the Subſtance 
of the Done, according to its 
Length; and from theſe other 
croſs Paſſages, (not directly oppo- 
ſite to the former, leſt they ſnould 
weaken the Bone too much in one 
Place ) carry the Marrow till fur- 
ther into more longitudinal Ca- 
nals placed nearer the Surface of 
the Bone. All this Contrivance is, 
that the Marrow may ſupple the 
Fibres of the Bones, and render 
them leis apt to break. This Term, 
and Medulla, the Latin for it, are 
frequently uſed in a fi 
to fignify the Internals, or Princi- 
ot any Thing; as, the Marrow, 
the Ancients, was judg'd a main 
Principle of Life. 

Mars, denoted by this Charac- 
Gn" be. Tonk raped 
ſigni „ becauſe imagin' 

8 2 ode 


gurative Senſe, - 


| 


tion of this Metal; and phyſical 
Writers ſufficiently ve how 
much it 1s 
dicinal Purpoſes, to Steel, which 
is only a more hardened compact 


Iron, made ſo by Art ; whereby i 
it is rendered more unfit to yield i 


thoſe Principles, or Parts, in Pre- 
paration, which the Phyſician re- 


quires to be drawn out. Ard be- i 


cauſe this has ſo great a Share in 
Medicine, it is worth explaming 
by what manifeſt Properties this 
Metal comes to afford ſo much 
of Moment for ſuch Uſes. And 
to this Purpoſe, thus far in com- 
mon may be concluded, as from 
all other metalline Particles, That 
ſuch as can be mixed with the 
Blood, and made Part of the cir- 
culating Fluid, muſt, of Courſe, 
by the neceſſary Laws of Motion, 
from their ſuperior Gravities, be 
of Force to break their 
Way, where Particles of leſs Gra- 
vities cannot get through : For, 
Mechanicks teach Nothing more 
plainly, than that The Momenta 
of all Percuſſions are as the Rec- 
tangles under the Gravities and 
Celerities of the moving Bodies. 
The more Gravity then, a metal- 
line Particle has beyond any other 
Particles in the Blood, if their 
Celerities are equal, ſo much the 
greater will the Stroke of the me- 
talline Particle be againſt every 
Thing that ſtands in its Way, 
than of any other not ſo heavy; 
and therefore, will any Obſtruc- 
tions in the Glands and Capilla- 
ries be ſooner removed by ſuch 
Particles, than by thoſe which are 
ligh:er. This is a Way of Reaſon- 
ing, that is plain to the meaneſt 


preferable, for all Me- 


994 — in Phyſick ; yet it 
no Conjuration in it, unleſs to force 
Aſſent dy Demonſtration. 


Parts: For, both 
our Sight and Taſte convince us of 
their poi . 
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and Angles of its Particles. When, 
therefore, it comes into the Bow- 
ek, as often as thoſe Particles 
touch any of the Fibres of their 
inner Coat, thoſe Fibres by the 
fame Mechaniſm, will contract; 


and fo, by the P: of a Cha- 
lybeate througli the Inteſtines, will 
they be gcatly drawn into ſuch 
Corrugauens, as to retain their 
Contents longer, by the Paſſages 
ing rendered ſtrai . And, 
that theſe Medicines have this Ef- 
fe& in the Bowels, by this Means, 
is further evident, from the Twitch- 
es they give the Stomach ſome- 
times at their firſt Admiſſion, inſo- 
much as to draw it frequently into a 
Contraction, and occaſion 

their Ejectment, by Vomit. 

Upon another Account alſo 
does Iron aſtringe in thoſe Parts, 
and that is, by rdening the Fz- 
ces themſelves, whereby they are 
longer retained. In the crude Con- 
tents of the Bowel: there are many 
Particles groſs and m their 
Surfaces, which may be the fibrous 
Part of Food not di _ 
to go off any other Way, but by 
Stool. Now, theſe Filaments, or 


little Shreds of Fibres, though in ting 


themſelves inanimate, are capable 
in themſelves of Contraction, or 
rather Corrugation, upon the Con- 
dact and Impulſe of a ſharp-point- 
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ed Particle; as we fee in Leather, 
Vellum, or any membranous Sub- 
at the Contact of Particles of Fire, 
or any ſubtile Acid. So that, be- 
ſides hardning the Coats of the 
Inteſtines, the Particles of a cha- 
lybeate Medicine aftringe ; that is, 
occaſion more conſiſtent, and leſs 
frequent Stools, by hardening the 
Contents of the Bowels, ren- 
dering them more flow of Ex- 
pulſion. But the Caſe is very dif- 
ferent, when theſe Particles are 
ſtrained into a Fluid as fine as them- 
ſelves, and are led in Canals 
with a great Velocity. The ſmart 
and frequently repeated Vibrations 
of an prevent any ſuch 
Contact as was admitted of in the 
Bowels, and only ſerves to for- 


Outlet: but their Rapidi 
and more dorch * 
on all 
in this Scene, but tly contri- 
to thin the Fluid, of which 
they make a Part; and difpoic it 
more to ſupply the thinner Secre- 
tions, of which that by Urine is 
chief : As alio does the Gravity 
of their Parts, io far as the circu- 
latmg Force will admit its Influ- 
ence, more diſpoſe them to go off 
that Way, as it does moſt of a ſa- 
line Nature, and ſuch as are a- kin 
thereunto. 

After this, there can need but 
little to explain, how chalybeate 
Medicines anſwer ſo effectually 
that known Intention of promo- 
the meniiraal Diſcharges : 
For, by heating the Blood, that 
is, ing it more ſwift and 
fluid, the Blood muſt take up more 
Room, and preſs harder againſt 

8 3 the 
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the Sides of the Veſſels b Lage 
increaſing its Quantity of Impulſe, 
it alſo vreſſes, or ſtrikes harder 34 
gainſt whatſoever oppoſes it, 1 
much as ſometimes to break the 
Veſſels themſelves. And theſe Ef- 
fects it is moſt likely to have, of 
breaking the Veſſels, where their 
Contortions or Obliquities are 
greateſt, in ion to their Ca- 
cities and Di from the 
eart. Whereſoe ver therefore, the 
Veſſels turn off neareſt to right 
Angles, and their Capacities are 
greateſt, at ſuch a Place the Blood 
15 moſt likely to break through : 
And ſuch is the Contexture of the 
uterine Blood Veſſels. 
Marſujialis Muſculus, the ſame 
as Oc tus ator Internus : which ſee. 
Martial, is 2 — to 
expreſs Preparations or 
ſuch as are im ted there with; 
as the Martial Regulus of Antimo- 
71 ſignifies Paſte, and i 
a, aſte, is 
* apply d generally to the 
Compoſitions out of Which Pills 
are to be formed. It is likewiſe, in 
a figurative Senſe, apply d to ſome 
ColleQions of Fluids, and particu- 
larly that of the Blood ; for which 
it is ſrequently uſed. 

Maſſeter, from pacozope, 
manduco, to chew ; becauſe it is a 
Muſcle that helps to pull the Jaw 
upwards in eating. It 1s thick and 
ſhort, ariſing the Z goma, 
and from the firſt Bone of the up- 

r Jaw, and is inſerted into the 
ower Edge of the lower Jaw, from 
Its external Angle to its Middle. 
Its Fibres run in three Directions; 
thoſe from the Zygoma oblique- 
ly to the Middle of the Jaw; 
and thoſe from the firſt Bone of 
the upper Jaw croſs the former, 
and run to the Angle of the lower 
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Jaw ; and the Fibres, that are 
in its Middle, run in a Perpendi- 
cular from their Origin to their 
Inſertion. 

Maflication, or Chewing, is the 
Action whereby the A is 
broke and divided into {mall Pieces 
by the Teeth, and mixed with the 
ee 

ing more digeſted in the 
res. Bro Pw 2s 

Maſticatores, are ſuch M-dicines 
as are intended for ng, in or- 
der to evacuate more than ordi 
by the ſalival Glands. 

Maſtoides, from war, Mamma, 
a Breaſt, or Dug, or Nipple, and 
1700, Forma, Shape, are Proceſſes 
ſo called from their Figure; and al- 
ſo for the ſame Reaſon Marmilare 
or Mammiformes. 

Mater tems, ſo called from its 
he ne ng — _ 

Materialiſta, ſigniſies a i 
or any fell dealing in De 
but is a Term not much uſed by 
late Writers. 

Matraſs, is the Name of a chy- 
mical Glaſs-Veſſel, made for Di- 
geſtion, or Diſtillation, being ſome. 
what bellied, and riſing gradually 


taper into a conical Figure. 


Matrix, ſtrictly figni the 
Womb of a Female : Genera- 
tian Parts of, proper to Women: 


But ſome 1 by age pun 
thence figuratively a it to ary 
Thing which hr Wh ouriſhment 
ry Wir to any Bodies ; fo 
the Earth is a Matrix to the Seed 
ſowed in it, &c. 

Matter, or Body, is an i - 
ble, diviſible, and paſſive Subſtance, 
extended in Le Breadth and 
Thickneſs. This, when conſidered 
in general, remains the ſame in all 


vanous Motions, Configurations, and 
Changes of nazaral Boll, being 
| capable 


a Body, 
is its Meaſure, as to its abſolute 


Weight. 

1 fubtile. This is a Fig- 
ment of the Cartefians, to avoid 
the Inconveniencies which they 


thought themſelves incumbered 
with, in allowing a Vacuum, for, rizont 
that was what thought Na- one anot 


ture had an I to ; — 
becauſe, wit i Refuge, 
had no other Way to account for 
— and many Phenomena, 
upon Suppoſition of a Pleni- 
tude. But it is eaſy to ſhew their 
Mitake therein: For, were there 
any ſfach Mitter, and the Air full 
there with, the 14 of Air 
woald be equa! to the ty of 
ick-f! cr, and it would as much 
| the Motion of a Piece of I- 
ron downw:rds, as ick · ſilver 
itielf ; and therefore, could nei- 
ther Iron, or any other Body fall 
thro h it, which is contrary to 
all xperience. But yet to make 
this Matter more clear, it is worth 
taking Notice, that there is in 
every Body a Power of Reſiſtance, 
whereby, as much as poſlible, it 
preſerves itſelf in its preſent State 
of Reſt, or an uniform dire& Mo- 
tion. By this natural Property, it 
becomes a Difficulty, either to put 
a Body into Motion when at Reſt, 
or to ſtop it when in Motion. 
Hence we find, that a Sphere of 
Lead upon a Plane will, in ſome 
Meaſure, reſiſt being put into 
Motion : and whereas, a Motion 
parallel to the Horizon, towards 
the Eaſt, for Inſtance, is not op- 


poſite to that towards the Centre, 


i. e. its Gravitation, (for, a Body 


fo that they muſt 


121 elſe is in this Sphere of 
to which can be attributed 
its Power — Reſiſtance, but the 
Quantity of Matter contained there- 
in, 1 muſt be accounted the 
Cauſe of its Reſiſtanee. Now, 
If tæuo Bodies, which have equal 
Quantities of Matter, be moved ho- 
zontally, in Directions of poſite to 

S. and meet with equal Ve- 
locities, they flop together, or the Mo- 
ment of their _— 's 


7 ; 
1 
Whence it follows, = fuch Bo- 
dies are equally heavy, that have 
equal tities of Matter. And, 
3 no Cn all Bo- 
ies un Superficies (as 
for belies, tf heres of equal 
Diameter:) will alſo contain equal 
QDentities of Matter; and there- 
fore from the foregoing, will be 
"= heavy; that is, a Sphere 
of Lead would be no heavier 
than a Sphere of Wood of equal 
Bigneſs, if there were no Vacuities 
in the Sphere of Wood, which is 
contrary to all Experience : and 
therefore there can be no ſuch 
Thing as a ſubtile Matter filling the 
Pores of all Bodies. 

Maturation, is moſt proper 
ſaid of the ripening of Fruit, bus 
by ſome phyſical Writers, is apply d 
to the Suppuration of excrementi- 
tious or extravaſated Juices into 
Matter, and differs from ConcoQi- 
on or Digeſtion, which is the raifing 
to a greater Perfection the alimen- 
tary and natural Juices in their 
proper Canals, Medicines thus pro- 
curing Maturation, are generally 
called Ripeners, which ſee. 

Maxilla mferior, the lower Jaw, 
is made of one Bone, the Fibres 


S 4 of 


as n= . 
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of which at the Chin do not oſſify 
in Children, till they are about 
two Years old. It is compoſed 
of two Tables, which are pretty 
hard and ſmooth ; but betwixt 
theſe Lamine it is porous, and full 
of little Cavities. Its Figure re- 
ſembles the Letter U. At each 
Extremity it has two Proceſſes; 
The uppermoſt is called Corore ; 
it is thin and broad at its Begin- 
ning, but it ends in a ſharp Point, 
which paſſing under the Proceſſus 
Zygomaticus, yy the Tendon of 
the crotaphite Muſcle inſerted into 
it. The other, which is ſhorter 
and lower, has a round Head lin'd 
with a Cartilage, which is articu- 
lated into the Sinus of the Os Pe- 
treſum; but, betwixt the Cartilage 
which lines the Sinus, and that 
which covers the Head of this 
Proceſs, there is a "Third, which 
adheres to the Ligamentum An- 
nulare, which ſurrounds this Ar- 
ticulation. The Motion of the 
Jaw fide-ways, abſolutely neceſſary 
in chewing, is much — 
by this looſe A 
The lower Edge 
called its Baſis, 1 f thi of 
it called the Angle of the lower 
Jaw. This Jaw has four Holes ; 
two on its Inſide near its Proceſſes, 
and two on its Outſide near its 
Middle. By the internal Holes en- 
ter a Branch of the fifth Pair of 
Nerves, an Artery from the Caro- 
tids, and a Vein from the Jugulars, 
whoſe Branches are ſpread in the 
Roots of the "Tecth. By the ex- 
ternal Holes theſe {ame Veſſels paſs, 
and are diſtributed upon the Chan. 
It has alſo ſixteen Sizus's into which 
the Jeeth are ſet. 

Maxi.la ſuperior, the upper Jaw. 
The Bones of this Jaw are two, 
common to it and the Skull, cal- 


11 


a ſmall Hole, 


a fine but true Su- 
ture. The ſfirſt of the proper Bones 
is the Os Mali, or Zygoma, which 
is of a triangular Figure. TI: 
upper Side makes the lower aid 
external Part of the Circumſerence 
of the Orbit, where it joins the 
Os Sphenoides, Its internal Side 
joins the Os Maxillare. Its exter- 
nal has * long 8 which, 
joinin of 2 _ 
forms the Proce af 225 Nomaticus. 
joins the Os Frontis at the 15 
tends of the Eye. It is con- 
cave within, and icks out a lit 
tle forwards, making the high- 
eſt Part of the Check. The ſe. 
cond is the Os Maximum, or Max- 
illare, ſo called, becauſe it is the 
p_—_ Bone of this Part, and 
rnd rr Int of the 
upper Jaw. It is of a v 
lar Figure. On its indg 1 fr. 
the Os Mali. Its upper Sides make 
the lower and internal Part or Cir- 
cumference of the * Une its 
great Canthus it the Os 
and Frontis. Tor lower Side 0 
— hi + is joined to it. Under — 
it joins with its Fellow 
— ( Side, and both joined 
together make the fore and greateſt 
Part of the Roof of the Mouth. 
It is very thin, and between its 
two Lamine it has a e Cavity, a 
which opens by a ſmall Hole into 
the Noftrits In its lower End it 
has ſixteen Sinus's or Sockets, in 
which the Tecth are ſet. It har 
called Orbiter ex- 
ternus, in that Part of it which 
makes Part of the Orbit, through 
which 
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which come from the Teeth . 
Behind the Dentes Incifivi, W 
it joins with its Fellow, it has an- 
which comes from the No- 
firils. The third is the Os Unguis. 
It has a little thin Bone which lies 
in the t Angle of the Orbit, and 
has a Hole in which the lachrymal 
Bag lies. There does not appear 
any good Reaſon for accounting this 
a of the u Jaw, becauſe — 
lies entirely in the An 
the Orbit 4 and qa — fog 
ſon to call it a Lamina of the Os 
io ſum, than the Os planum. The 
— he Os No This is a 
thin but ſolid Bone, which makes 
the upper Part of the Noſe. Its 
upper Part is joined to the Os Fron- 
tis by the Sutura tranſverſalis. 
One of its Sides joins = Fellow, 
where they are ſupported by the 
Septum Narium. 2 other : Side 
joins the Os Maxillare. Upon its 
lower End the Cartilages of the 
Noſtrils are faſtened. Externally 
it is ſmooth, but internally rough. 
The fifth Bone of the upper 2 
is the Os Palati It is a ſmall Bone 
almoſt Square, and it makes the 
ſterior of the Roof of the 
outh. It is joined to that Part 
of the Os Maxillare, which makes 
the Fore-part of the Palate ; it is 
alſo joined to its Fellow, and to 
the Proceſſus Pterygod us. It has 
a ſmall Hole, through which a 
Branch of the fifth Pair of Nerves 
s to the Membrane of the Pa- 
. The laſt is called the Vomer, 
and is ſituated in the Middle of 
the lower Part of the Noſe. It has 


| a Cleft in its upper Side, in which 


it receives the lower Edge of the 
Septum Naſi, In its further End it 
receives a ſmall Apophys of the Os 
Phenoides, and its Under-fide joins 
the Os Palati. 
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Meatus Urinarius, the Paſſage of 
the Urine, &c. 

Mechanical, from Machina, an 
Engine; is a Term much of late 
introduced into Phyſicks and Me- 
dicine, to expreſs a Way of Rea- 
ſoning conformable to that which 
is uſed in the Contrivance, and 
accounting for the ies and 
Operations of any Machine. And 
this ſeems to have been the Re- 
ſult and Conſequence of rightly 
ſtudying the Powers of an human 
Mind, and the Ways by which it 


is only fitted to get Acquaintance | 


with material Beings : For, con- 
ſidering an animal Body as a 
Compoſition out of the ſame 


terial Be are formed, and to 
have all e Properties which 
concern a Phyſician's R on- 


ly by Vertue of its peculiar Make 
3 it naturally leads 
a Perſon who truſts to proper E- 
vidences in ſuch Affairs, to con- 
ſider the ſeveral Parts accordin 
to their Figures, Contexture, 
Uſe ; either as Wheels, Pallies, 
Wedges, Leavers, Skrews, Chords 
co 4y Ciſterns, Strainers, and 
the like; and throughout the 
Whole of ſuch Enquiries to keep 
the Mind cloſe in View of the 
Figures, Magnitudes, and mecha- 
nical Powers of every Part or 
Movement, juſt in the fame Man- 
ner, as is uſed to inquire into the 
Motions and Properties of any o 
ther Machine. For which Par- 
poſe it is frequently found helpful 
to decypher or picture out in Dia- 
| grams, 


— 2 2 
y'd to ines ; e are 
reckoned 2 Leaver, 


pf Motion in B, to be 
equal to the Moment of A, the gi- 
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Now fince tbe Moment of 
Body is to the 
the ty and the 
ter, (as in the Laws 

which ſee) ſay as B: 4: : C. 
to a fourth Term, which will be, 


the Celeri to B, ſo tha 
ts A Ge lroen 5 then i 
A. And from hence 1* follows, that 
any Body, tho ever ſo ſmall, may 
have a Moment cqual to that of any 
other Body, tho' ever ſo great, 
which ſhall be moved with any gi. 
ven Celerity : Wherefore in any 
Machine or Engine, if the Velocity 
n the Ve. 
iy Weil 
as the Weight is to the — 
then ſhall the Power always ſuſtain 
or move the Weight. Let 4 Bbe 
a Vedi or Leaver, whoſe Fulcrum 
is at C, and let it be moved into 
the Poſition of à c 6. Now the 


Velocity of any Point in the 
Leaver, is as the Diſtance from the 
Centre. 


Let the Peint A deſcribe the Arch 
A 2, and the Point B the Arch 
Bb; then theſe Arches will be 
the Spaces deſcribed by the two 
Motions ; but fince the Motions 


oo» &” TFT". WV oF 


ended... i!! A »! fi... ic. A .  _ 7 _7 7 


the Radii 
Ac and c B; 3 = 
let of the Powers are alſo as their 
— 4 the Centre. And 
oment of any Body is 
ight, or gravitating Force, 


elocity aly : if 


yer there be two Powers, or 
Weights apply'd, reciprocally pro- 
portional to their Diſtances from 
the Centre, their Moments will 
be equal ; and if act con- 
trarily, as in the Caſe of the Stil- 
liard, the Leaver will remain in 
an horizontal Poſition, or the Ba- 
lance will be in Agęuilibrio. And 
thus tis eaſy to conceive, how 
the Weight of one Pound ma 
be made to balance a Tho 

Sc. And from hence tis plain, 
that the Force of the Power is 
not at all increaſed by Engines, 
but only the Velocity of the 
Weight m either lifting or draw- 
inz, is ſo diminiſhed the Ap- 
plication of the Inſtrument, that 
tne Moment of the Weight may 
not be greater than the Force of 
the Power. Thus, for Inſtance, 
if any Force can elevate a Pound 
Weight with a given Velocity, 'tis 
impoſſible by any Engine to effect 
that the ſame Power raiſe two 
Pound Weight with the ſame Ve- 
locity ; but tis poſſible by an En- 
gine to raiſe two Pound Weight 
with half the Velocity, and 10000 
Times the Weight with 83s of 
the former Velocity. As the 
Skrew is alſo nothing but a Wedge 


driven with a Leaver, its Power 


may be in the ſame Manner cal- 


Principles. 

Mechanical Afe&ions, are ſuch 
ariie from its Figure, Bulk, and 
Motion : And 

Mechanical Cauſes, are uſed in 
the ſame Senſe . And 

Mechanical Solutions, are Ac- 
counts of Things upon the ſame 
Principles. 


ver, a Poppy, is properly the 
denſed Juice of Poppies, or Opium: 
but it is uſed alſo for the 
ments of a Fætus which adhere to 
— — 41 after Birth, becauſe 
ve imagined to have 
ſome Reſemblance to Opium in 
Colour. 
Mediana, a Vein of the Cubit is 
thus called from its Situation in the 


, 


Middle between the Cephalick and 


Baſilick. 

Medinnum, or 

Mediaſtimem, quaſi medio flare, 
to ſtand in the Middle. This is a 
double Membrane, formed by the 
Continuation of the P/-ura, which 


comes from the Sternum, and 


goes ſtraight down thro' the middle 
of the T, _ to the Y; m— di- 
viding the Cavity in two. It con- 
tains in its Doublings, the Heart 
in its Pericardium, the Vina Cava, 
the OE/ophagus, and the ſtoma- 
chick Nerves. The Membranes of 
the Medjaſtinuw are finer ard 

thinner 


| 
| 
' 


S 
=) 


thinner that the Pleura, and they ins the 

have a little Fat. The Mediaſti- in which they are mixed, will be 

n receives Branches of Veins theſe following; 

and Arteries from the mamillary 

and dia tick, and one pro- ab : ac 858 : 581 

per ina Its Nerves 6c r 

— 7 11 — 4 z it ey. 4 42 6012 4. 
ym which 42 abe: ace : ade: 

open into — Duct. 64 bde : bec : dec: 

The Mediaftinem divides the Tho- abed: abce : acde: abde 

rar into two Parts, to the End cd: abecae: 
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3 
dicafter, a falſe Pretender to the ſame, and its Particles are not 
the Knowledge of Medicine; the more apt to form certain Hu- 
ſame as Quack. mours, in ſome certain Parts of 
Medicament, the ſame as the 
Medicine ; the ordinary Uſe they 
this Term needs no Explanation: of ſome 
„ to ex- Humours ; then the Quantities of 
preſs the whole Art Healing, and Humour, rr ual Times, 
includes all the Parts belonging will alwa as the Velecty of 
thereunto, By the Schools it is di- Blood : but the Velocity of the 
vided into, 1. Phyfiologia; 2. Pa- Blood is doubled by any Medicine, 
thologia ; 3. Semeiotica ; 4. Hygi- and never tripled by the moſt acute 
cina 3 f. apeutica : Which ; Fever. The Quantity of Hu- 
under , my Ons. mours, N drawn off by eva- 
A general Idea Operation cuating Medicines, is often twenty 
of Medicines Dr. K:#/ has given, Times greater thzn the natural 
in his Account of Arima Secreti- Quantity; and therefore upon Sup- 
on, to the following Effect: A few poſition that the Humours are eve- 
different Sorts of Particles variouſ- ry where equally mixed with the 
ly combined, will produce — Blood, the ion of evacuating 
ariety of Fluids; ſome may have Medicines can never be account- 
1 hop three, ed for. 7 I 
or more; an aqueous I is Argument 
Fluid is the — Baſe of all Ar Demonſtration, yet 
Secretions. If we e only there are 2 who explain the 
five different Sorts of icles in tion ive and other 
the Blood, and call them @, ö, evacuating Medicines by a ſtimu- 
c, d, e, their ſeveral Combinations, lating Faculty, whereby the pet 
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"and the Motion of the 
ood quickened. But though ſuch 
a Power be allowed, it would re- 


in to be lained, hy certain 1 
oor Area gp Ps rye 


tain Glands ? For it is evident, 
that evacuating Medicines have 
ſome other Power beſides that of 


all Bodies have every where, and 
at all Times, Juices ſtagnating ; 
but theſe Medicines conſtantly 


E a all Times. Thirdly, If 
at imes. , 
the Veſſels be ſuppoſed to be ob- 


ſtructed, and evacuating Medicine 
could but double the tity 
that was evacuated before it was 
taken. Fourthly, If theſe Medi- 
cines operate only theſe Ways, 


: ons, 
would have no Effect at all. Fifth- 
ly, If the removing Obſtructions 
were the Cauſe of a greater Quan- 
tity evacuated, then the Evacua- 
tion ſhould ftill _ in Pa 
ter Degree, ' re 
Obitrudtion — removed; where- 
as in Fact, we conſtantly find it 
leſs, as the Medicine works off. 
Sixthly, Though a Medicine by 
ſtimulating a Veſſel may quicken 
the Motion of Fluid in that Veſſel, 
yet it can never increaſe the Quan- 
tity of Fluid running through it 
in equal Spaces of Time, becauſe 


uices, be- 1 


E 
the leſs Fluid the Orifice of the 
Veſſel admits: And conſ 5 
after the Veſſel is bs 
the ſtimulating Medicine, the Se- 
cretion will be „A 
greater. t a Stimu 

= 
to contract, is Matter of Fact, and 
Ir IAA 
mulate 8 
it ma ſti- 
= T2 
_  ——_— — 
they not only qui but 

the Pulſe : So greater Quan 


f 
UN BET 
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SH 


an attenuati 
they diſſolve all the Coheſions of 
the Particles of the Blood, and ſo 
ſet the ſeveral * at Liber - 
to throu ir pro 
K if  heſe Nie liches 


Qvality, by which 


have a Power unive to diſ- 
ſolve all the Coheſions of the 
Blood, then every evacuating Me- 
dicine would equally and indiffe- 
rently increaſe the Quantity of 
every Secretion ; Mercury would 


it quickens the Motion of the Fluid as conſtantly purge as falivate, 


ay by contracting the Veſſel ; 


and Nitre promote Perſpiration 


therefore, the faſter the Fluid as well as it does Urine ; but this 


is made to run through the Veſſel, 


is repugnant to Experience. - 5 


ME 


at Liberty to p.ſs through their 
rer G , which were not ſo 
2 and is a preparing the Hu- 


mours, in order to increaſe the 


Quantity of Secretion. Evacua- 
ting Medicines muſt therefore have 
a Power to affect ſome Particles, 
and nct others ; that is, to repel 
ſome, and attract, retain, and al- 
ter others; and this is what may be 
affirm' d to be in all Medicines, and 
is what a thouſand chymical Expe- 
runents demonſtrate. 

The ſeveral Humours then be- 
ing formed by the different Cohe- 
fion of the Particles of Blood, the 

tity of Humour ſecerned by 
any Gland, muſt be in a Propor- 
tion compounded of the — * 
tion, that the Number of the Par- 
ticles cohering in ſuch a Manner 
as is p to conſtitute the Hu- 
mour, which paſſes through the 
Gland, bears to the Maſs of Blood, 


and of the ion of the 
Quantity of Blood that arrives at 


the Gland. And hence it follows, 
that where there is a determinate 

ntity of a cerrain Humour to 
be ſeparated, the Number of Par- 
ticles proper to compoſe the ſe- 
cerned Liquor, muſt be recipro- 
cally proportional to the Quantity 
of Hood that arrives at the Gland: 
And therefore, if the Quantity of 
Secretion is to be increaſed, the 
Number of Particles is to be in- 
creaſed; if the Secretion is to be 
leſſened, the Number of Particles 
* for ſuch a Secretion, is to 

lefſen'd in the ſame Proporti- 
on. Medicines therefore which 
can alter the Coheſions and Com- 
binations of the Particles, can ei- 


ther increaſe or daninith the Quan- 
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they have a Power to diſſolve cer ti 
tam Coheſions and not others, 
this is but ſe.ting certain Particles 


ven, muſt neceſſarily increaſe the 
|, ou Ng of Humour which paſſeth 
through the Glands of the Inteſtines, 
if the Quantity of Blood which ar- 
rives at the Glands is not diminiſh. 
ed in the ſame ion, as the 
Number of Particles is increas'd 
After the ſame Manner do Diure- 
ticks, Sudorificks, and Medicines 


of ſome Secretions ſhould dimi. 
— 4 of others, pa eaſy to 
explain er Foot: 
For if che Blood be equally mix'd 
in every Part of the Body with all 
the Humours which are ſeparated 
from it ; that is, if the Mixture of 
the Blood is every where alike, 
fo that every Humour bears the 
ſame Proportion to the reſt of the 
Arterial Blood, in one Part of the 
Body that it does in another ; and 
if every Humour has its own pro- 
per Gland through which it is ſe- 
parated, then what is ſeparated by 
one Gland is not ſubſtracted from 
another, and coniequently does 
not diminiſh the tity of Hu- 
mour which flows to this other, 
but does, indeed, rather increaſe 
the Quantity of this other Secreti- 
on : For the more any one Humour 
is carry'd off, the greater Pro- 


portion any other, remaining 2 
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rt rward, or 
Humours for ſuch a Cri- 
it is moſt properly uſed for 

wherein ing or a- 


j 


M 
in it is ſuppoſed that Medicines 
may be taken to the teſt Ad- 
vantage, commonly ned in the 
Morning faiting, about an Hour 
before Dinner, about four Hours 
after Dinner, and going to Bed ; 
but 2 Acute - i Yap Times are 
to be governed the Symp- 
toms and Aggravation of the Di- 


temper. 
Medirullium, is that ſpongy Sub- 


ſtance berween the two tes of 


the Cranium, and in the Interſtices 
of all laminated Bones. 

Medium, ſignifies that 
Space or Region through which 
Bodies move, as Air, Water, &c. 
And whatever Denſity or Tena- 


ire all Aſſiſt- j 
_— 


is Dr. aſſerted to be 
Ar oe 
city movin ; m 
a very denſe Male, 1 
in a leis Ratio. For in the former 
Com ion it is conſidered, that 
by Action of a ſwift Body, 
there is communicated to the ſame 


if 


Medulla, Marrow): which fee. 


ſtance, which is of a more dark or 
Colour. See Brain. 
edulla oblongata, is that Part 
within the Skull, which is the be- 


inning of the ſpinal Marrow ; 
F 
1 
it deſcends to the Os Sacram, 
through the Hole of the hinder 
Part of the Head and the Verte- 
bre : It ſends out ten Pair of 
Nerves to the Cheſt, the Abdo- 
men, and the Limbs. This is 
accounted the common Senſory, 
ks —— 
e ons e upon the 
Nerves, by external Objects, are 

returned. 
Me- 


ME 


Medulla Spinalis, or the Spinal 
Marrow, is the Continuation of 
the Medulla Oblongata, without the 
Skull, and which, paſſing through 
all the Vertebræ of the Back, ends 
in the Os Sacrum. It is the Origin 
of moſt of the Nerves of the Trunk 
of the Body, ſending out thirty Pair 
on each Side to the Limbs, to the 
great Cavities, and other Parts. By 
a nice Hand it may be ſevered 
into many ſmall Fibres, which may 
be traced up to its Original, the 
Dedulla Oblongata. 

Medullary Oil. The finer and 
more ſubtile Part of the Marrow 
of the Bones is thus called. Dr. 
Clopton Heavers, in his Ofteolo 
ſays, It paſſeth not into them by 
Dus, but by ſmall Pores formed 
Into the Veſicles or Glandules, 
which are conglomerated into di- 
ſtint Lobules, contained in ſeveral 
Membranes inveſting the whole 
Marrow ; all which Veſicles or Bags 
are from the outward 
Coat the Arteries ; and by 
which it es from one to an- 
other, till it arrives at the Sides or 
extreme Parts of the Bone. That 
Part of it which is ſupply'd to 
the Interſtices of the joints goes 
into them by Paſſages, 1 
thro' the Bone into thoſe Cavities, 
and form'd for that End. The 
Uſe of this Oil is either common 
to all the Bones, whoſe Temper it 

reſeryes and keeps from being too 
rittle; or more peculiar for the 
Joints, where it is very ſerviceable, 
1. To lubricate the Bones at their 
Extremities, that they may move 
more eaſily and free. 2. To keep 
the Ends of the articulated Bones 
from growing hot with Motion. 
3. To preſerve the Joints from 
wearing by Attrition, and rubbing 
againſt one another. And, 4. To 
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oints from 
and lubricate thoſe 


flide upon the Bones, and keep the 


Cartila „which are join d to them 
fexible 

Megales, wryavis, great; is pre. 
fixed to many Things which 3 


their common Bulks, as Megal 
nos, piryanoPorD-, to one als E 
a large Voice; and Megaloſplanch. 
nos, wryanooamheayx/e., by H 
crates, to one who hath Viſcera pre. 
ternaturally large. 

Melanagogues, are ſuch Medicine, 
as are ſuppoſed particularly to 
purge off black Choler ; from 4. 
Ne, niger, black, and ayw, duce, 
to lead: but there is no ſuch Di- 
ſtinction 2 — now much re. 
garded, equently this Term 
15 1 uſed. N 

M hy, from iN, J , 
black, and xen, Bilis, Choler ; 
thuz called, becauſe ſuppoſed to 

roceed from a Redundance of 
lack Bile ; but it is better known 
to ariſe from too heavy and too 
viſcid a Blood, which its not 
a ſufficiency of Spirits to be ſepa- 
rated in the Brain to animate and 
invigorate the Nerves and Muſcles. 
Its Cure is in Evacuation, Ner- 
w Medicines, and powerful Sti. 

2. 

Meliceris, from a, mel, Honey; 
is a Tumour incloſed in a Qu, 
and conſiſting of Matter like Ho- 
ney: It gathers without Pain, aud 
gives Way to Preſſure, but retum 

ain. It is to be cured by wam 

iſcutients. 

Maeloſs, widwaw, is a Tem 
which frequently occurs in Hippo 
crates, De _ Vulner. for that 
Search into I _ 4 made 
by Surgeons wi pecillum ot 
Probe. And, 1 
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Melotis, pwwric, is uſed for the 
leſſer Specillum, and often for that 
particular Inſtrument contrived to 
ſearch or cleanſe the Ear with, more 


Mule. This b a Web of 


for the Covering and 
Wapping up fomne Pars, The 


Fibres the Membranes give 


of their Contraftion ; they can, 
therefore, ſcarcely ſuffer the 1 2 
neſs of Medicines, and are diffi- 
cultly united, when wounded. In 
their Texture there is a Number 
of ſmall Glands, which ſeparate 
an Humour fit for moiſtening the 
Parts which contain. By rea- 


ſon of the Thickneſs and Tranſ- H 


of the Membranes, the 

ifications of the — 
are more apparently to 

b ton ths is cog ether Pare of 

the Body ; here the innumerable 

Diviſions, Windings, and Turn- 


ings, ſerpentine ons, and 
uent Inoſculations not only of 
Veins and Arteries but 


alſo of Veins with Veins, and 
. was Arteries, m_. 
moſt agreeable Embroidery, 

delicate Network covering the 
whole Membrane. Nor is Nature 
always conſtant to the ſame Diſpo- 
ſition, but delights in Variety here, 
as well as in the Diſpoſition of the 
Branches and Leaves of Plants 
and Trees. Thoſe that cover the 
ſolid Parts are properly called 
Membranes ; and they have their 
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particular Names, as the Perito 
neum, Which wraps up all that is 
contained in the Abdomen; the 
Pleura, that which is in the h 
rax ; the Periaſteum, the Bones; 
and the Pericardium, the Heart. 
Thoſe which form the Coats of 
Veſſels, and which contain the 
Humours, as thoſe of the Veins 
and Arteries, Stomach, Bladder, 
Inteſtines, Teſticles, c. are called 
Tunicles or Coats: and thoſe which 
cover and embrace the Brain, 
as the Dura Mater, and the Pia 
Mater, are called Meninges. Of 
all theſe Kinds of Membranes, 
ſome are thin, and ſome are 
thick; and the ſame Membrane 
is thick in ſome Places, and thin 
in others, as in the Membrane 
Adipoſa, which is thicker in the 
Neck than in any other Part of 
the Body. The Uſe of the Mem- 
branes 1s to cover and wrap up 
the Parts, and ftren them; 
to ſave them from external In- 
juries; to the natural 
eat; to join one Part to ano- 
ther; to ſuſtain ſmall Veſſels, and 
the Nerves which run thro* their 
Duplicatures; to ftop the Re- 
turning of the Humours in their 
Veſſels, as the Valves ſtop the Re- 
turning of the Blood in the Veins 
and Heart ; of the Chyle in the 
Lacteals and thoracick Duct ; and 
of the in the lymphatick . 
Veſſels. By the Membrana Adi- 
poſa is moſt commonly underſtood 
that Part of it only which les 
next the Fleſh, and which con- 
tains but little Fat in its Cells; 
and, tl erefore, appearing more 
membranous than the reit, is faid 
to be the Baſs of the Cellule A. 
dipoſe. And even ſome Part of 
this hath been taken by Anato- 
miſts for the Membrana Carnoſa, 
on the Account ci its Redne:> ; 
| for 
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Membrana contmunis a 
See Membrane. 


See Ear. 


Membrana 7 


Membrana P. 
See Membrane. 


Panniculus carnoſus 


Membrana Urizaria, the ſame 


Allantois ; which ſee. 


Fa 


Muſculus, | 


ſus 


Membrano 


is a M. 
from 0 


d 


calle 


, fo 


cle of the 


endeſe Cofte, 


the firſt of the two mus ; M. 
named Muſcles, and upper Sutura. 
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its Uſe, by Scul- 
rurg. Part. I. Tab. 2. 


Veftis, the ſame as the Mochlion of 

Meninx, or Meninges. See Brain 
and Membrane. 

Menſes. Theſe are the 
Evacuations of Women from the 
Uterus ; and is as nice an Affair 
righly to underſtand, as any Thi 
that concerns the human Mecha- 
niſm. In order hereunto there- 
fore, beſides what was ſaid before 
under Generation Parts of, peculi- 
ar to Women, which ſee ; it may 


to the Horizon, where- 
23 in all Brutes it is in a Parallel 
Situation. 2. That the Membrane 


covering the Womb on the In- 
fide, as well as the Vagina, and 
into whi fuſed a 
great N Veins and Ar- 


ery thin, and without 
theſe Veſſels are leſs 


ouſly numerous, and particularly 


in the Womb; where alſo their i 
large Ramifications inoſculate with i 


one another, the Arteries with the 
Ar:eries, and the Veins with the 
Veins ; and likewiſe the Branches 
of one Side of the Womb with thoſe 
on the other, which meet not one 
another, in ſtrait Lines, but are 


Conſtructure is at the 
Time of being big, elſe the Veſ- 
ſels would be as to burſt 


8 hat the deicend- 
ing Trunk of the Aorta is much 
in Women than in Men. 


larger 
And, 5. That the uterine Veins 


have no Valves. 


uently 
broke through, it is of Conſe- 


hing quence to premiſe, that Women 


away in a due ion by 
vacuation ; and I 
Veſſels there is an Accumulation 
of Humours, or a Plethora. But 
then to underſtand how this O- 
this Diſ- 


3. In all Percuſſions the Stroke is 
proportional to the Force loſt. 


4. The Force loft is as the Re- 
E. : 


folded and curved into a Multitude ſiſtanc 


of Serpentine Windings. Which 


T3 3 


M E 


5. If a Body is projected againſt 
any Impediment with a given 
Force, Stroke will be as the 


Sign of the Angle of Incidence. 


6. In every Fluid there is not 
only a Preſſure downwards, but 
every Way. 


7. A Fluid preſſes inclo- 
ſing Bodies on every Side, with a 
Force equal to that by which its 


another. 


8. The latteral Preſſure is as 
W of the incumbent 


9. The Direction of ſuch Preſſure 
is ndicular to the Sides of the 
V which are preſſed upon. 


The two firſt tions ſhew 
why the Blood breaks thro* the 
Veſſels in a Plethora ; and the reſt, 
why thro” the uterine Veſſels. No- 
thing is more plain, than that 
the Moment of the Blood is in- 
creaſed in a Plethora, if its Velo- 
city continues the ſame ; becauſe 
its Quantity is increaſed : To 
which, if an increaſed Velocity 
be added, its Moment will be 
ſtill much greater. And, in a 
Pletbhora, both the Quantity and 
Velocity of Blood is increaſed, 
if there is no Lentor, or Viſci- 
dity ; for, in a Blood rightly di- 
geſted, the Quantity of Spirits 
ſecerned will be as its Quantity; 
and the more they are ſeparated, 
the more forcibly will the Heart 
contract, and conſequently, throw 
the Blood with greater Force a- 
gainſt any letras : Per, in 
this C;ic, the Blood-Veſſels are 
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vour to recede from one f 


loſt, let it be examined, Whether 
there is any Diminution of Velo- 
city in the uterine Veſſels, and 
which may eaſily be deduced from 


the Structure of thoſe Veſſels al. 


ready taken Notice of : For, they 
go on not in ſtraight Lines, but in 
various Windings over the whole 
Uterus. And re, fince by 
Prop. 4. the Diminution of Ve- 
locity is as the Refiſtance ; if in 
them there is a Refiſt- 


Veſſels, may be thus demon- 
ſtrated : If a Fluid be propelled 
in a ſtraight Canal, there can only 
be a lateral Preſſure, ſo 
the Fluid thruſts againſt Sides 
of the Veſſels, by Prop. 7. for 
the Sides © not dire& 
Motion. But if a 
pelled h 
then not © 


; 
IPL 


fits it is to the Direction 


| ſuch 2 

ſſel, that is, the more 
cite 18 I. 
Fluid, 
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M E 
this alſo, that the more the Veſ- 
ſels are contorted in their Progreſs 
to any Part, the longer they muſt 
be to reach it ; and the longer they 
are, the greater Quantities of Blood 
will they contain, and in a greater 


as to its pe icular Poſition to 
the Horizon, it will alſo further 
appear what Neceflity there is for 
the Blood to break through the 
Veſſels there, rather than any 
where elſe, in theſe Circumſtan- 
ces; as alſo from the ſame Poſi- 
tion of the great Artery, which 
carries the Blood to the Womb: 
For by Prop. 7. the Preſſure of a 
Fluid upon its contaming Veſſel, 
is not only downwards, but againſt 
its Sides; and by Prop. 8. ſuch 
lateral Preſſure is as its Altitude; 
and therefore, the whole Column 
of Blood in the deſcending Artery 
will preſs the Utcrine Veſſels ; 
and — 2 Preſſure 1 
Prep. 9. „ N to their 
Sides, 7 will eſtend them. And, 
if ſuch Diſtention be join'd to the 
Advantage which the Blood has 
againſt the Uterine Veſſels, by 
— of their Inflections, it can 
be no Wonder, why the Blood 
breaks through them ſooner than 
any where elſe. For, by Reaſon 
of the Plethora, and the Weight of 
a Fluid preſſing perpendicularly a- 

unſt the Sides of the Veſſels, the 
ides of thoſe Veſſels become ſtretch- 
ed, ſo that their conſtituent Fibres 
are at greater Diſtances from one 
another; and by how much the 
more they are ſo divided, by ſo 
much the eafier will any Force 
break quite through them. And 
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hence ariſes very naturally the 
Reaſon why Brutes, which have 
the ſame Fabrick of Parts, have 
not theſe Diſcharges, becauſe their 
Situation with Regard to the prin- 
—_ Canals, are parallel to the 
orizon, which entirely takes a. 
way all that Preſſure 
againſt the Sides of the .Veſſch 
from the Column of Blood in the 
deſcending Trunk of the Aorta, 
and which is none of the Jeaf 
Cauſes of its happening to Wo. 
men. 
The Want of Valves in theſe 
Veſſels is alſo another 
for their being fitter for this Diſ. 
charge than any other ; becauſe all 
that Force which the Blood ha 
from the Heart, remains without 
any Check, which it has from them 
in other Parts. What further re- 
lates to this curious Mechaniſm of 
Nature, and the accounting for the 
Periods from a Plethora ; and for 
that Plethora, from a Deſect in E- 
vacuation, and chiefly Perſpiration ; 
may be met with at large, treated 
of in a Manner uncommonly ele- 
t, and demonſtrative, in Dr. 
riend”'s Emmenologia. See alſo Mar.. 
Menſtrual Diſcharge. The ſame 
as Menſes. . 
Menfirua Alta, The fame a 
2 all us, the White Flux; which 
Menflraum. All Li ere ſo 
called, which are us'd as Diſſol- 


vents, or to extract the Vine: 


or Ingredients by Infuſion, De- 
coction, Sc. There have been 
many Inventions to explicate why 
ſome Bodies diſſolve in a Saline 
Menſtruum, as Metals; others in 
a Sulphureous, as Refins ; others 
again in an Aqueous, as Salts: 
Particularly, Controverſies 
ave ariſen a 
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ME 
fore, the Velocity with which the 
Particles of it attract the Gold, 
will be as the Difference 24, 
which Number multiplyed by , 
7. e. the Magnitude of the Par- 
ticles will give the Quantity of 


Motion ; — 3. The Coheſion 
of Gold is ſuppoſed to be 2, which, 


being exceeded by the Force of 
the Menſtrnum, muſt yield to it, 
and be diſſolved. If, upon com- 
1 of the two 
, that of Gold be triple, 
when the Attraction of Silver is 
20, that of Gold will be 60; and 
the Difference there is between 
the attractive F _ 1 and 
Agua Regia, multiplied by 4 
( — of the Panides 
in Aqua Regia) will give a Mo- 
ment g, or 21. And fince the 
Force of Cohenon, or Reſiſtance, 
is as 1, or as 11 to 4, that is, 
it will exceed it almoſt thrice; 
the Examples we have given may 
be varied almoſt infinite Ways, 
but it will come to the ſame 
Thing, whatever Numbers are 
applied. But, to make the Mat- 
ter more general, ſuppoſe the 
Attraction of Gold to of Sil- 
ver to be, as @ to 6, and Silver 
to Aqua Fortis, as b to d, but 
that of Agua Fortis, to Aqua Re- 
a, as d to e; let F ſiguify the 
— of Particles in a 
Fortis, and r thoſe in Agua Re- 
gia, c the Coheſion of Gold, and 
the Coheſion of Silver. If the 
iameters of the Particles F are 
reater than the Diameters of the 
| of Gold, they can never 
diſſolve the Gold, let their at- 
tractive Force be ever fo ſtrong. 
Bat, if Dax F exceeds g, then 
the Silver will yield to that Men- 
firuum whoſe Particles are L and 
leſs than the Pores of the Silver: 
And if T x r is leſs than g, 
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the Silver will never diſſolve in 
that Menſtruum, the Particles of 
which are , and the attractive 
Force * CHOP be 
greater c, e en ſtruum 
made up of the Particles 7, and 
whoſe attractive Force is e, will 
be able to and diſſolve 
the Gold. ow becauſe, in this 
Caſe, the Nr e Letters 
are more the given Quanti- 
ties, it is evident, Fay this Pro- 
blem may be accounted for ſe- 
veral Ways, every one of which 
will equally folve the | 
but, as the ion between 
the Pores and Coheſion of Gold 
and Silver, and the Proportion of 
= —_— Forces of the Metals 
e Menſirunums, neceſſary to 
make the — exact, are but 
'd at; yet perhaps, when 
xperiments have been more ac- 
curately made, they may furniſh 
theſe Data with more Certainty. 
And upon the fame Principles 
and Way of Procedure is this 
whole Affair to be underſtood. 
See D:/olution, Extraction, Fuſion 

&c. | 
How a Men can ſuſpend 
Bodies much heavier than itſelf, 
which very often ha „ may 
be conceived by conſidering, that 
the Parts of no Fluids can be ſo 
eaſily ſeparated, but they will a 
little reſiſt, or retard the Deſcent 
of any heavy Bodies thro' them: 
and that this Reſiſtance is, ceteris 
paribus, ſtill proportionable to the 
Surface of the deſcending Bodies. 
But the Surface of Bodies do by 
no Means increaſe. or decreaſe, 
in the ſame Proportion as their 
Solidities do: For the Solidity 
increaſes as the Cube, but the 
Surface only as the Squares of the 
Diameter ; wherefore, it is plan, 
very fmall Bodies will have much 


eee 


tly, when 
ex may eaſily 
be buoyed up in the Liquor 


Men ſurabile, or 

Menjurability, is when a Body 
is reducible to any certain Mea- 
ſure. ; 

Mentula, the ſame as Penss and 
3 is a Name given to 
a, is a Name 
v4 wherein the genital 


Mentum, is fo much of the low- 
eſt Part of the Face, as we diſtin- 
guiſh by the Name of Chin. 

Mephites, and 

Mephitical Exhalations, are poi- 
ſonous or noxious Steams iſſuin 


Place of this Kind is in the Groe- 
Puxxoli, about 


ypoſtatical rinciple, 

and ſeems not to differ from what 

1 They alſo talk much 
the 

conceal their Notions in ſuch a pe- 


culiar Cant and Jargon, as to run p 


no Hazard of being contradicted, 
by * underſtood. Mr. Boyle, 
indeed, ſpeaks of a running Mer- 
cury, which he obtained from An- 
tumony ; but that muſt be a Mer- 


ration in an human y, till 
late, And in this we have a 


The Fluidity of Mercury 


s eaſily underſtood from the Sphe- 


ricity of its Parts, which makes 
them ſo readily roll over one ano- 
ther ; and its Gravity, from the So- 
lidity of thoſe Parts, containing ſo 
much Matter in Proportion to their 
Surfaces ; for, a Sphere of all Fi- 
gures has the leaſt Surface with 
reſpect to the Matter it contains. 


The only Difficulty, therefore, is to 


know how it comes about, that a 
Body, ſo extreamly heavy, ſhould 
be ſooner raiſed by Fire, than 
thoſe which are much lighter. And 
this we are ſoon taught to under- 


metry affords, teaching us, that 
the Diviſion of ſolid Spheres, 
ir Gravities decreaſe in a tri- 
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in Number, for that all Places 
from Eaſt to Weſt have their ſe- 
veral Meridians ; but there is, or 
ſhould be, one fixed, which is cal- 
led the firſt Meridian. 

Merus, is applied to ſeveral 


Things in the ſame Senſe as genu- 


ine, or unadulterated, as Merum Vi- 
aum, Neat Wine. 

Meſarieum, and 

Meſaraica Vaſa, 

Meſerteriaca Vaſa, all ſignify the 
fame Thing from pico, Medium, 
the Middle, and fa, tenue, ſlen- 


der or thin; from the Situation and 


Fabrick of thoſe Parts : Which ſee 
further, under 

Meſenterium, the Meſentery, 
from peo, Medium, the Middle, 
and Hagen, Inteſtinum, a Gut, be- 
cauſe it is in the Middle of the 
Guts : For, all the Guts lying in 
a little Space, they are kept fro! 
entangling with one another by 
the Menſentery, which is a fat 
Membrane placed in the Middle 
of the Abdomen, almoſt of a cir- 
cular Figure, with a narrow Pro- 
duction, to which the End of the 
Colon and Beginning of the Reddum 
are tied. It is about four Fingers 
Breadth and an half in Diameter; 
its Circumference, being full of 
Plaits and Foldings, is about, three 
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carry the Blood back to the Liver. 


from the Plexus Meſentericus, they 
divide into an infinite Number of 
ſmall Branches, which ſpread 
themſelves exceeding finely upon 


Venæ Ladteæ and lymphatick Veſ. 
ſels run likewiſe upon the Meſente- 
ry, in which there are alſo ſeveral 
veſicular Glands, the biggeſt of 
which, in the middle of the Meſente- 
3 is called Pancreas Aſelii. Theſe 
lands receive the Lympha and 
Chyle from the lacteal Veins; 
which ſee. 
Meſegloffi, are the ſame Muſcles 
as the Geniog/offi : which ſee. 
Meſfo-Pleuri, from ien, Me- 
dium, the Middle, and Mu, 
Latus, the Side, are the fame 
as 


M E. 


as in the intercoſtal Muſcles; which 
ſee; 

Metabaſis, and Metabole, N- 
bac, prefer, fignifies any 


that which ſuſtains the four 
and longeſt ; they 
a little con- 


leaving S 
hich lie 


es in their Middle, in 
the Muſculi Interofſei. In 
there is a Sinus 


Conſiſtence, cloſe, 
ſible ; it is, by Naturaliſts, diſtin- 

commonly into two Sorts, 
viz, perfect and imperfet. The 
firſt are either natural, or factiti- 
ous ; the natural are ſuch as, of 
themſelves, grow in the 
without any other Kind of Mixture 
or Help by Art; the faQtitious are 
ſuch as are made by Art. The 
imperfect are either metalline but in 
Part, as Antimony ; or recremen- 
titious, as Litharge. See Wilkin's 
Real Character, Wodward's Theory 
of the Earth, Cc. : 
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Earth, fiſts of five Bones; that 


M E 


Metalline Particles: How they 
—_— in human Bodies; ſee 


J. ; 
Metallurgy, ſtands for the Art of 
working Metals, or ſeparating them 
from their Ore. 


and Growth ; and by ſeveral, to 

nn 

as — 

7 and the like. 1 

ctaptofis, Along, is ſai 

of the K of cas Diſeaſe into 

another ; is diſtinguiſhed into 

a Diadoche, when the Tranſlation 
ves ſalutary, as of con 

from the nobler Parts to 

thoſe which it can do no Harm 

to, but be critically exterminated ; 

and a Metaftaſis, which is a Change 

for the worſe, or without any ſuch 


Or 5 ſig- 
the Removal of a Humour 
from one Part to another; which 
is moſt commonly known in ner- 
vous Caſes ; it is ſometimes 
_ in — * = Pay 
uent taki f 
—— from one Pare, and depo- 
ting it upon another, It is a 
of + — which 1 
Metatarſus, from era, poſt, 
behind, and rage, Crates, or 
Tarſus, the Foot. This Part con- 
1 which 
ſuſtains the great Toe, is the 
thickeſt, and that which ſuſtains 
the next Toe is the longeſt ; the 
reſt grow each ſhorter than ano- 
ther. They are longer than the 
Bones of the Metacarpus : In o- 
ther Things they are like them, 
and they are articulated * 
oes 
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Toes, as thoſe of the Metacartus 
are to the Fingers. 

Mcthodica Medicina, ſignifies that 
Practice which was conducted by 
Rules, ſuch as were taught by Ga- 
len, and his Followers, in Oppoſi- 
tion to the Empirical Practice; and 
therefore, 

Methodici, Methodiſts, were thoſe 
who followed ſuch Rules : and 

Methodus, Method, was the Means 
ſuch Rules directed to. 

Metropolis, ifyi 
a chief City, Caftle, 
is, by ſome, a 
as the 
mal. 


the 


lyed to the Head. 
Part of an Ani- 


the Womb ; 


ing 
and whence a Plaiſter, formerly 


in the © penſatory of the _; 


againſt ſuch an Inconvenience, had 

its Name. 
Miaſm, from be, inquino 

to infect, is made Uſe of to figni — 

fy ſuch Particles or Atoms as 

are 3 to ariſe from diſtem- 


— 2 P — 
Diſtance. * 


Microcoſm, from fuxpie, par- 
Vus, —4 and are i 
the Word : Man is thus called, in 
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B 1 


Appearance to the 
= Objects which 
— 4242 


Eye, of 
not 
by Det 4X of hy / 
olæus, in clopæ 
. an ee en 2. Nase 
of which every animal Life had 
ſome Participation : but it is now 
chiefly uſed to ag an Inſtru · 
ment applyed to Teleſcopes, in 
order the more exactly to take the 
Meaſure 


, Alwow, is ter. 


Miliary Glands. 1 
Milk. pes 
Minera, 1s 3 
3 op, ha of Metals ; 
and from — in a figurative 
* Morbi, 8 
ineri 
or Source of 


6 5 T 


regard to the Excellency and Sym- Earch. 


metry of his Make, as 
great and remarkable Teſtimonies 
of the Wiſdom of his Maker, 
as does the whole viſible World, 
called the Macrocoſm, or greater 
World. 

Mi from „ par- 
dus, little, and yrape, * to 
write ; is the Deicription of the 
Parts of ſuch very ſmall Objects, 
as are diſcernable only with a 


Microſcope, an optick Inſtrument, 


contrived various Ways to give a 


NVinima Naturalia, is, 9 on > 


made Uſe of to 1 1 
poſſible Diviſions Matter, — 


out of which all Bodies are com- 
pounded : The ſame as Atoms. 
are the leffer or 


— 
weaker P 


_ from a By 
erm importing {0 
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ments of the Parts of that Body: 
and, therefore, where the Magni- 
tudes and Number of any Particles 
are the ſame, and where they are 
moved with the ſame Celerity, there 
will be the ſame Moments of the 
Wholes. 5 py 

Mo Gus, -, ſolus, 
and — Folium, a Leaf, is 
uſed for ſuch Flowers as are formed 
out of one Leaf, howſoever they 
may be ſeemingly cut into many 
{mall ones: and theſe fall off toge- 
ther. See Petala. 

Momoculus, from the firſt Part 
of the former Derivation, and 
Oculus, an Eye, is uſed for a Per- 
fon having but one Eye, and on 
the ſame Foundation have we 
many other compound Terms; 


as, 
Monorchis, a Perſon who hath but 
one Teſticle, and the like. 


. Mons, is —_—_y apply d to 
many 2 y phyſical Writers, 
and more ally to any 


Bay, 
nent fleſhy Parts about the Body; 
whence Mons Veneris, the Hill of 
Venus, is that little I of 
Fleſh and Fat that ariſes juſt above 
the Vulva in * 970 
Monſftrum, is gen d to 
— —— 
Animals, with Inſtances of which 
ſome Writers very much abound ; 
as Schenctius, Parey, and others. 
Morbid, is r ſaid of an un- 
found Conſtitution, or one incli- 


Tenge an 


- 
ty 


thoſe Forms of Medicines whick 
ky peeing wy, x x Mouth, as 
a Lozenge ; the Word fignifying 3 
little Mouthful. 
Mortariolum, ſignifies a little Mor- 


tar, whence ſome thus call the Socket 
Mor- 


in which a Tooth grows. 
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remain C X 
Motion of 4 towards G. But, 
becauſe DX FG, and DH 
E F. DK —DH, 7. e. K H = 
FG—FE, i. e. 


ail repre the Motion of the 
w t otio0n 


repxeſenting the true 


Body B after the Shock, 
repreſents the Motion of 
it, wherefore C A is 
the Motion of both Bodies 

wards G. It FG had been=C 
then the Points K and C 
be coincident, and the Motion of 
4 will be quite deſtroyed, z. e. 
after the Shock 4 will be per- 
ſectly ar Reſt, and C 4 will be 
—£ CG. But, if F & be. greater 
than CD, the Point XK will fall 
to the Left-Hand of C, and the 
Motion of the Body 4 will be 
from C towards K. But, (becauſe 
FG=DKandFE=DH KH 
G: Wherefore, taking CK, 
from both CH = E G— CK 
wich repreſents the Sum of the 
Motions made towards the ſame 
| Parts, and their Difference to- 
wards con ones after the 
Shock; the Sum of the Motions 
towards the fame Parts remains 
the ſame after, as before the 
Shock. 


but CX 


) MO 

In Motions which are accele- 
rated or retarded, the Impetus i 
each Movement is to be eſteemed 


that which agrees to the 

of Celerity GS 
when a Motion is made in a Curve, 
that is to be accounted the Li 
of Direction of the Motion” in 
each Moment, which is truly the 
T to the Curve in that 
Point. And if, when the Motion, 


being either accelerated or re- 
„ is made in a Curve Line, 
as in the Vibration of a Pendu- 


1. In comparing the Motions 
of Bodies, ny ag bu Mat- 
ter be the ſame, the Movements 
or tities of Motion will al- 
ways be as the Velocities ; and vice 
verſa, if the Moments are as the 
Velocities, the Quantity of Matter 
dang moving Bodies is always the 

e. 


2. If the Celerities are equal, 
the Moments or Quantities of Mo- 
tion will be as the Quantities of 
Matter ; or, if the moving Bodies 
are homogeneous, as their Magni- 
tudes: And, if the Moments are 
as the Quantities of Matter, the 
Velocities will be equal. 


3. In comparing the Motions of 
any Bodies, the Ratio of the Mo- 
ments is compounded of the Ratio 
of the Quantities of Matter, and 


4. In 


M O 
4. In 


of any movin ies, 


of their Celerities is compounded 


Ratio of their Moments di- 


* f their Quantity of 
), ana © uantity 
reciprocally. 


real 
Matter 


quently, if the Times are as the 
Spaces, the Celerities muſt be e- 
qual. 


6. If the Times are 


Spaces paſſed through 
** ies, and _ uently, 
if the Spaces are as elocities, 
the Times will be equal. 

7. The Diſtances, or $ 
run, are in a Ratio, com 
of the Ratio of the Times and 
Celerities ; ſo that the Spaces, or 


ties, Wherefore, if the Spaces, 
or Diſtances run, be , the 
Rectangle under the Celerity 
Time of one moveable, will be 
equal to that under the Celerity 
and Time of the other: And 
therefore, becauſe equal Rectan- 
gs, with unequal Sides, have * 4 
reciprocally proportio 
as Celerity is * Celerity, 
reciprocally ſhall Time be to 
Time; and conſequently, when 
the Spaces are equal, * Times 
be reciprocally as their Velo- 


8. The Ratio of the Times 15 
ed of the Ratio 


22 


„ When the Celerity is given, the 

odor woe h be as the 
Time, and the Time being given, 
the Space as the Celerity ; where- 
fore, if neither be given, the Space 


will be as the ity and Time 
conjunctly. 

When the Celerity is given, the 
Time is directly as the 8 mo- 


ment , then will 4 ==m, and 


ſo the Space paſſed over it is always 


proportionable to the Rectangle 
under the Velocity and the Time ; 
let the Space be = &, the Time 
==T, and the Celerity, as before, 
C. Then will S = C 7. and 


8 1 
alſo = 4 c, m will be= 7 
U 3 Or, 
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mirably well fitted for thoſe Ends; 
for, the Mucilage adds to the Lu- 
bricity of the Oil, and the Oil pre- 
ſerves the Mucilage from growing 
too thick and viſcous. The Doc- 
tor obſeryes the ſame Glands to 
lie between the Muſcles and Ten- 
dons, and ſuppoſes that there is 
the ſame Mixture of an oily and 
mucilaginous Subſtance, the one 
being that Fat which is found be- 
tweea the Muſcles, and is ſupply'd 
by the Glandule adipoſe ; and the 
other being ſeparated by the mu- 
cilaginous Glandules, of which 


ire, and 
to act as a Cauſtick. Mich. 
Valentin has gi 
"Tis faid to come principally from 
China and Japan, and uſually fold 


dear. 


Bern. 


the Cartilago Enfiformir, (which 
ſee) — pr, a Pen. 


Mucus is moſt uſed 
for that which flows from the 
papillary Proceſſes h the Os 


Cribriforme into the Noltrils ; but 


bs over, and 


the common Membrane of the above 


Muſcles is every where full. This 
Mixture in the Interſtices of the 
Muſcles lubricates them and their 
Tendons, and preſerves them from 
ſhrinking and growing rigid and 
dry. This Term Mucilage ſeems 
to be made of Macus, Slime, and 
ago, to make; the Thing expreſ- 
ſed thereby being of a ſlimy Na- 
ture. : 


Mugitus, firifily is the 
of Cattle; but by ſome phy! 
Authors, and particularly Bellini, 
is uſed to expreſs that inarticulate 


Sound of the Voice which Perſons 
utter in Apoplexies, and ſuch like 

DiFcmpers. 
Mulielria, of, or belonging to 
Women: it is ſometimes ne to 
a 8 


atter of infe- 


cleanſed. 

Muriatick, is whatſoever partakes 
of the Taſte or Nature of Brine, 
or any ſuch like Pickles, from Mu- 
ria, Brine or Pickle. 

Muſcle. A Muſcle is a Bundle 
of thin and Plates of fleſhy 
Threads or Fibres, incloſed by one 
common Membrane. All the Fi- 
bres of the ſame Plate are parallel 
to one another, and tied 
at extremely little Diſtances by 
ſhort and tranſverſe Fibrez. The 
fleſhy Eibres are compoſed of o- 
ther ſmaller Fibres, incloſed like- 
wiſe by a common Membrane, 
Each leſſer Fibre conſiſts of very 
ſmall Veſicles, or Bladders, into 
which we the Nerves, 
Veins, and Arteries to open, for 


every Muſcle receives Branches of 


all thoſe Veſſels, winch muſt be 
diſtributed to every Fibre. The 
two Ends of each Muſcle, or the 
Extremities of the Fibres, are, in 
the Limbs of Animals, faſtened 
to two Bones, the one moveable, 
the other fixed ; and therefore, 
when the Muſcles contract, t 

draw the moveable Bone accord- 
ing to the Direction of their Fi- 
bres. When the Muſcles contract 


what is to be ! 


J 


F 


; 


: 
; 


ELLIS 


= 2 
: 


ſe the Quantity of Fluid 
the Nerves to the M 


And, as it is evident, that the 
Reaſon. why the Spirits alone do 
not diſtend the Veſicles, is not 
that there is not a ſufficient Quan- 

tity 
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Weight to the ſame Height that 
the bigger one does, but with nine 
Times leſs Expence of Elaſtick 
Fluid, and they will take up but 


rr therefore, the Big- 
neſs of the Veſicles, and increa- 
ling their Number, the Force re- 
ous to diſtend the Veſicles, and 
Diſtention itſelf, may be di- 
miniſhed in any given Proportion, 
and come at laſt to be inſenſible. 
Suppoſe a Bladder of a determined 
can raiſe a Weight a Foot, 

- Bladders, whoſe Dia- 
meters are each +3; Part of the 
former, being blown up, will raiſe 
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= to be had to the Tendons 
e in them we obſerve no In- 
flation, and we find Nature no 


pace : where making Uſe of a Tendon, 


but where cither there was not 
Room for the Inſertioa of ſo many 
fleſhy Fibres, or where it was ne- 
ceſſary the Muſcle ſhould draw from 
ſuch a Point. 

In the next Place, let us deter- 
mine the Force of the Elaſtick 
Fluid neceſſary to diſtend the Ve- 
ſicles, ſo as to raiſe to . 
mined Height any given Weight. 
But, bet this Ska done, 1 * 


Figure that each Veſicle will be 


formed into, the Force of the 
Elaſtick Fluid diſtending it, muſt 
be ſound out: And therefore, let 
us conceive each Veſicle to con- 
ſiſt of an infinite Number of 
Threads, whoſe Ends are faſten- 
ed by tranſverſe Ligaments Near 
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fion of the Fibre, in the Points 4 
3 ſame with the T 
n two Threads, T ; 
the Points A and B (where they 
are fuppoſed ;to be faſtened) that 
are drawn at their Point of Con. 
courſe 1, by all the horizontal 
Forces, according to the Direction 
IL, and by all the vertical F 
according to the Direction I X; 
and therefore, to determine the 
Tenſion of the Fibre, the Tenſion 


Threads that are 
Iby a Force n FB ac- 
the Direction IL, and 
= F 4 muſt be deter- 


= 
by 
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6th, the Triangles BFA and 
7 L Vill be equi-angular, and 
the Side I N will be to 
* B A, and the An F A B = 
LNI by 29. 1.) 410; add the 
Angle 1.4 O to both, and the right 
Angle FA will be equal to 410 
+ 140 = (32.1) HOC. And 
therefore, becauſe 4 /—= 7B, and 
the Angles at 4 and B equal, the 
Angle 410 muſt be O, and 
AO=O B; the Line there- 
fore, NO cutting the Line 4B 
equally, and at right Angles, 
muſt paſs through the Centre. 
Through N draw NX to 
B I, meeting with 47 produced 
in the Point X, then the 9 
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Externus Mallesli, 
Obliquus Maleoli. 
Muſculus Stapidis. 

ator Supercilit, 
Lectus Palpebre Superioris, 
Orbicularis Palpebrarum, 


Attollens 
— 
Aaductor 

Obliguus Major, . 


Obliguus Minor, 


Attolens 
Dilatans * Nares. 


» 


Elevator Labii Inferioris, 


Temporalis, 7 
Maſſater, 
Pterigoideus Internus, 
Pterygoideus Externus, 
Juadratus, 


Digaſtricus, 
Periſtapbilinus Internus, 
Peri ſtaphilinus Externus, 
Styloghnfſus, - 
Geniogloſſus, 
Ceratogloſſus, , 


g Gem 9 
Sternohyoideus, 


Azlohyoideus, 
Coracohyoidrus 


* Stzlobyoideus, 


8 tylepharing-us, 
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It moves the Stirrup. 


It lifts up the upper Eye. lid. 
It — Goth Eye-lids. 


3 forwards, and ob- 

iquely downwards. 

It pulls the Eye forwards, and ob- 
— downwards. 


They well he ener Lip ran 


It pulleth it downwards. 


It draws both Lips obliquely to ei- 
| — 

It draws ips 5 

It thruſts the Meat between our 
Teeth. 


They pull the Jaw upwards. 


It draws the Jaw to either Side. 
It draws the Jaw forwards. 


It pull it to either Side, and ſome- 
w upwards. 

It pulleth up and dilateth the Pl 
Hnx. OE 
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Refus Lateralis, ; 
Saubclawins, 

Serratus Anticus Major, 
Serratus Poſticus Superior, 


It contracts the Glortis. 
They move the Head backwards. 


They nod the Head backwards. 


of the Head. . 


They nod the Head forwards. 
It nods the Head to one Side. 


They pull the Ribs upwards in In- 
＋ 

They make the Motion of the Ribs 
downwards in Expiration the 

Its Uſe is both in Inſpiration and 


It k the Body erect. 
Ine back - 


It draws the acute Proceſſes nearex 
one another. 


It draws the Vertebræ of the Loins 


to one Side. 
They bend the Vertebræ of the 


Neck. 
. 
Oms. a 
It draws up the Teſticles in the Act 

of Generation. 


X 2 Erec- 


— — 


Cubitæu Externes, 
Radi æut Externus, 
Palmaris, 
Palmaris Brevis, 


Sublimis, 4 
Profindus, 


* Cubiteus Internus, 


Extenſor Digitorum Communis. 
Lumbri 


J, 
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It contracts the Neek of the Blad. 
der, that the Urine may not run 


continually. 
n 
Its ſhuts the 
It draws the Shoulder-blade for. 
It moves i pats, bak 
moves it 
and downwards. 
It pulls it backwards. 
It pulls it upwards. 


They lift the Arm upwards, 


They pull the Arm downwards. 
It moves the Arm forwards. 


They draw the Arms backwards, 


They bend the Fore-Arm. 


They extend the Fore-Arm. 


They perform the Motion of Pr- 
ation, or they turn the Palm of 
They perform the Marion of fo 
Otion 
nation, or they turn the Palm d 
the Hand upwards. 
They bend the Wriſt. 


They extend the Wriſt. 
It helps the Hand to graſp ©) 


It — the Palm of the Hand co 
Cave. 


They bend the Fingers. 


aſſiſt in bending the firſt Join 
"TE * 
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Interaſſei Interni, B draw the Fingers to the 
4 They draw the F 0 
Externi, i 

Interofſet Thumb, ingers 

Flexor Pollicis Longus. 

1 

Extenſor _— 

Tar, It draws the Thumb from the Fin- 

Advis, It draws the Thumb to the Fin- 

gers. 

Abdufor Indicis. 

Extenſor Indicis. 

Hypotenar, e 

Auricularis. 

Pectinæut, | 

Gluteus Major, 

Gluteus Medius, They extend the Thigh, 

Glutens Minor, ; 

: It pulls the Thigh inwards. 
They move the Thigh outwards. 
They help to move the Thigh obli- 
quely, and circularly. 
eftus 
Vaſftus Externus, | 
Vaſtus Internus, 7 They extend the Leg. 


It makes the croſs one ano 
ther * 

It turns it a little outwards. 

They bend the Foot. 


| They extend the Foot. 
Plantaris, 


X 3 Tibs 


Te turns the ſomewhat in- - 
wards 1 


2 — —ÜU—̈U —— — 


Flexor Pollicis. 
E xtenſor Pollicis. 


Tenar, 


Antitenar, 

Flexor Pollicis Longus. 
— Brews. 
Interoſſei Interni, 
Interoſſeei Externi, 


Tranſverſalis, 
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It moveth the Foot inwards. 
It moveth the Foot outwards. 
They bend the four leſſer Toes. 


They extend the four leſſer Toes, 


It draws the great Toe from the 
reſt. 
It draws it to tle reſt. 


They draw the Toes to the great 
Toe. 


Toe. 
=P all the Toes cloſe to one 


In all 446 fingle Muſcles in the BODY. 


Mufick : Its Effects hu- 
man —S is to be ſos 
by thoſe only who are appriſed of 
the Structure of an animal Fibre, 
(which ſee under Fibre.) For, ac- 

to that Contexture, it is 
very plain, that the leaſt Stroke 


imaginable it, muſt move its 
component Machinulz in all their 


Parts; every Wave, therefore, or 
Undulation of the Air, which is 
made by a muſical Inſtrument, 
2 the Fibres of the whole Bo- 

y, more or leſs, according to 
their Degrees of Tenſion, corre- 
ſpondent Concuſſions, whereby 


all the Machinulæ are ſucceſſively 


moved, from one to another, 
throughout the whole Thread: 
and conſequently, the Spirits are 
not only raiſed, or made finer, 
but the other animal Fluids are 
alſo more briſky agitated, and 
their pr Coheſfions and 
Viſcidi idities deſtroyed. And this Ad- 
vantage has Muſick above any 


other Exerciſe, that thoſe Concuſ. 
ſions, made upon the Fibres there. 
by, are ſhort, quick, and eaſy ; 
whereupon 2 Fluid is 
not only more briſkly agitated, but 
alſo the natural Contextures of all 
the animal Threads are better pre- 
ſerved, by their being never over- 
ſtrained hereby, as they frequent. 
ly are by other Exerciſes: And, 
upon this View, the extraordinary 
Effects of Muſick, many Di- 
ſtempers, ceaſes to be a Wonder; 
and it is rather to be admired, that 
it is not much more brought into 
Uſe. See Poiſen. © 
Myiloglaſſum, from puny Mola, 
or Dentes molares, the Grit ders, and 
M οο, Lingua, the Tongue: A 
Pair of Muſcles is thus called, be- 
cauſe they ariſe about the Backſide 
of the grinding Teeth, and are in- 
ſerted into the Ligament of the 


Tongue ; they to it up- 
Mylohyoideus. See Tongue. 


ach 
Jus, a Muſcle, and vie, ſeco, to 
cut; is a Diſſection of the Muſ- 
cles. 


ta, le, and Forma, ; 
a, already deſcribed. See Generatian, 
Parts of, proper to Women. 


0. In ipti of the Papille Piramidales of the 

uſed to ify the Skin on the Extremities of the 
Things, as Horum Ne Fingers and Toes, which dry, har- 
vi. is ſix Cloves. den, and lie n one another. 


1 


n Under this Term 
is included all that Part of the 
Materia Medica, _ x way 
produces Sleep, whether called by 
this Name, or Hypnoticks, or O- 


fiaten. But ugh many of 
this Tribe ſtand, ow ſome Au- 
thors, in the Rank of Poiſons, 


yet we ſhall not here enter into 
X 4 the 


© 
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the Controverſies, whether ſuch 
things can be medicinal, or, whe- 
ther a Medicine can poiſon ; be- 
cauſe it is certain, there is Truth 
on both Sides the Debate. Theſe 
arc Inftraments, whoſe A he 
very remote from the Reach of our 
Senſes, as wonderful Effects are of- 
ten —— almoſt from unheeded 
Caules. 


gps 
Operation of theſe medicinal Sim- 
ples, and to help us to aſcer- 
tain their Uſes in Caſes, we 
ſhould be before- rightly ap- 
priſed of their Natures, and Ways 
of Acting. And, in order here- 
unto, it is neceſſary, beſides ſome 
other Præcognita, to define diſtinct- 
ly what Sleep is, or rather, (to 
avoid Confi and Diſpute a- 
bout Words) what Difference 
there is between an animal Bo- 
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323 
E 


| 


compoſing ourſelves to Reſt, put 
our Body into that Poſture, which 
does moſt favour the particularly 
weary'd Limbs, and conduce to 
next Place, it is very 

is, in Sleep, not 

Suſpenſion 


our bodily 
F * 
aculty too e 
— iſed al 


and 

dy when aſleep, and when a- ind with. 
wake. For, n 
Firſt then, there is no one but yet they are imperſect, in⸗ 
knows, that in Sleep there is a coherent ones, and are, indeed, 
Ceſſation from Action. When either ſo faint and languid Re- 
waking, we walk, diſpute, move preſentations, as to be conſiſtent 
this, or that Limb, c. but in na- with our Sleep, as ſome may be; 
tural and undiſturbed Reſt, there or elle, if thay be ſtrong and 
is nothing of all theſe : That is, lively, they are, as every one 
whereas, being awake, we do knows, the and Di- 
perform ſ Motions, by the ſturbance of it. From hence it 
volun Contractions of our will follow, that the Motion of 
Muſcles ; when aſleep, thoſe Muſ- the arterial Fluid muſt be, ceteris 
cles only are contracted, whoſe paribus, more ſedate, even, and 


Action is, in a Manner, invo- 
EN or to which the Mind 
o conſtantly determined the 
Spirits, that it does it by a Ha- 
bit. without the Intervention of 
the reaſoning Faculty : Such are 
thoſe of the Heart and Breaſt. So 
that there is, at this Time, a 
Kind of Relaxation, or Looſe- 
neſs of the moving Fibres of the 
ſeveral Members; or, at 
ſuch a quiet Poſition and 


leaſt, Mi 
of 1 


latter State, this receives from the 
ſeveral Paſſions of the Mind, the 
very Contractions of the Muſcles 
themſelves, in Exerciſes of the 
Body, do differently forward its 
Courſe ; whereas, in 
Force of the Heart and 
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delightful Senſation in Part, in the Stomach, 
* ied with 1 elſe ; this Part 
Undulation, and eaſy Reflux of wiſe Purpoſes, of fo acute a 
the Liquor of the Nerves towards ing, that ſome 
the Bram. This is, as it were, for ths R 
the Entertainment of the Mind, the Seat of 
with which being taken up, it Beſides 

not determine the Spirits to may be taken Notice, 
the Organs of Motion: That is, Stomach, ing \ 
there is ſuch a Relaxation of the Food, the deſcend- 
muſcular Fibres, and ſuch a Diſ- ing Trunk of the Aorta, and thus 
poſition of the nervous Fluid, as cauſes a Fulneſs of the 
we have obſerved to be Veſſels in the upper Parts ; where. 


to Sleep. And this is the Reaſon 
of that Chillineſs in the Limbs, 
Which is commonly complained of 
after a good Meal. 

If it ſeem ſtrange, that a Plea- 
ſure in the Stomach ſhould ſo 


N influence the Mind, 


it be conſidered, on the other ing 


3 
un e in 
the * Parts does produce; 
what a terrible Agony two or 
three Grains of Crocus Metallorum 
throws the whole Fabrick into ; 
how readily the Fluid of the 


Nerves is, with a more than or- 


dinary Impetus, determined, and 
IM into the Muſcles of 
the Stomach and Abdomen, in 
order to throw off the Enemy, 
and remove the ungrateful Senfa. 
tion. 

Now, the ces, which 
are aſcribed to a pleaſing Senſe of 
this Part, are only juſt the con- 
trary of theſe, which the oppoſite 
Affection of Pain induces. And, 


indeed, Pleaſure and Pain are two 


great Springs of Action in the 
Animal The Changes 
they make in the Fabrick, are the 
— of many — * 
eem , becauſe we 

not —_— Mechaniſm by 
which they are produced : But, 


theſe muſt be more conſiderable 


n the Brain is loaded, or the 
rivation of Spirits into the 
Nerves ini upon which 
Inacti or Drowſineſs enſues, 


nay, ſometimes, perhaps, not 
in two or three after Eating; 
and the ſudden Drowſineſs muſt (as 
well as the preſent Refreſhment and 
Reviving which Meat gives) be 
chiefly owing to ſome more ſpeedy 
Alteration. 


Now, to apply this more ſtrict- 
ly, it may be 
er yet more nearly the Effects 
of an Opiate or Narcotict; fiſt 
upon the Stomach, and after- 
wards, when they have paſſed the 
Pens Fo, on WWE 
An agreeable Senſation 


not happen 
ours 


0 


N A 


1 end 
.. of its Mem- 


branes, has been already obſerved 
to be the Cauſe of that Sleepineſs, 
to which we are ſo inclinable after 
Eating. The one of theſe en- 
gages the Mind, the other acts 
upon the Body. For, Pleaſure 
amuſes the Soul, as it were, fo 
that it does not think, or exer- 
ciſe itſelf about any outward Ob- 
jets; that is, it is inclined to 
Reſt, and the Fulneſs of the Veſ- 
ſels in the Brain checks and hin- 
ders, in ſome Meaſure, the Deri- 
vation of the Nervous Juice into 
the Organs. Now, they who take 
a moderate Doſe of an Opiate, 
eſpecially, if not long accuſtomed 
to ſuch Things, are ſo tranſport- 
ed with the pleaſing Senſe it in- 
duces, that they are, as they of- 
ten expreſs themſelves, in Hea- 
ven; and, though they do not 
always fleep, ( which proceeds 
from the Preſentation of pl 
Images to the Mind, being 
ſtrong, that, like Dreams, they 
do over-engage the Fancy, and 
ſo interrupt the ſtate of Reſt) yet 


they do, however, enjoy ſo perfect 
an Indolence and Quaiet, that no 


Happineſs in the World can ſur- 
paſs the Charms of ſo agreeable 
an Extaſy. 

Thus we have, from theſe Me- 
dicines, but in a far more emi- 
nent Degree, all thoſe Effects 
which were obſerved to follow 
upon that grateſul Senſe in the 
Stomach, which a moderate Ful- 
neſs produces. For no Bodies 
are ſo fit and able, pleaſingly, to 
affect our ſenſible Membranes, 
as thoſe which conſiſt of volatile 
Parts, whoſe Activity is tempered 
and allayed, by the Smoothneſs of 
ſome which are lubricating and 


oily : For, they lightly rarefy the 


( 31s) 


Juices of the Stomach, and cauſe 
a pleaſant Titillation of its ner- 
_ Coat, — * there is in- 
an agreeab enitude, and 
the Mind is entertained with Ideas 
of Satisfaction and Delight. And 
thus we eafily ſee, upon what Me- 
2 9 other Vertues of O- 
piates do depend: For, their ea- 
ſing Pains, checking Evacuations, 
Sc. proceed not only from the 
Mind's being taken up with a 
pleaſing Senſe, whereby it is di- 
verted from a diſagreeable one; 
but all Pain being attended with 
a Contraftion of the Part, the 
1 - * — which 
they cauſe, e deſtroys the 
Force of the Stimulus. 
In like Manner, in immoderate 
Secretions, there is moſt comm 
an Irritation of the Organs, 
the Removal of which will abate 
the Diſcharge. And herein lies 
the incraſſating Quality of theſe 
Medicines, in that, the twitching 
Senſe the Membranes of the 
Lungs, Bowels, &c. being leſ- 
the ſharp Humour is ſuffer- 
ed to lodge there in a greater Quan- 
tity, before it is ſo troubleſome, 
to be thrown off and expelled : 
It being all one, as if there were 
no Irritation of the Part, if the 
uneaſy Senſe thereof be not re- 
garded by the Mind. Theſe Effects 
will be heightened by the Mix- 
ture of the Narcotick Particles 
with the Blood ; which is. here- 
upon rareſied, and diſtends its 
Veſſels, eſpecially, thoſe of the 
Brain : — thus doe; = a 
ter , leſſen t nflux 
ofthe — luid to 8 Parts, 
y preſſin n the Tubuli, or 
6 which it is 
derived. This is the Reaſon of 
that difficulty of Breathing, which 
they do, for a Time, * 
W 


N A 


2 wr nr one 
thi ing in le 
from Ye Rarefaclion of the Blood 
in the Lungs. 
From hence it a 
Action of _ * , and 
icularly, of Opium, 1s 
— to that = pp Por 
volatile Spirits; only, that a ſmall 
Portion rr has a Force 
equal to that of a er Quan- 
tity of the latter. At this i wary 
evident, in thoſe who accuſtom 
themſelves to take Doſes of 
Opium ; as the Turks and Perſians 
do, to that Degree, that it 1s no 
uncommon Thing there to eat a 
Dram, or two, at a Time; 
the Effects of it, in them, are no 
other than downright Drunken- 
neſs: Upon which Account, it is 
a common Say ing with them, and 
on the ſame Occaſion, He has eat 
Opium ; as with us, He has drunk 
- _ 3 Neither, indeed, 
ey bear ſuch Quanti- 
ties of ** otherwiſe — Tipplers 


DT 
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, that the 


b. 
It is a ſuffici 
of all this Reaſoning, 


will a great deal of Brandy ; that eaſil 


is, by habituating themſelves to 
it, by Degrees with 


ſelves to the ſame Pitch. Juſt as 
Galen tells of a Woman at Athens, 
who, by a gradual Uſe, had 
ht herſelf to take, without 
any Hurt, a conſiderable Quanti- 
ty of Hemlock: Which Inſtance 
is the more to our Purpoſe, becauſe 
— — 21 _ who, 
recov 0 Plague, 
and ; Baya Sleep, did, with 
— Effect, eat 
e Time; till falling ill again 


of a Fever, and, having leſt off i 


the Uſe of this Remedy, he en- 
deavoured to procure Reſt, 
repeated Doſes of Opium, whi 
Nature having been 


9 Disj 


to a Wonder, bear the Injuries of 
Cold, Hunger, &c. and have 
a prodigious Degree of muſcular 
Force : which the Texture 
of their Blood to be very ſtrong, 
and the Coheſion of its Globules 
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the Fibres of the Stomach, and 
Muſcles of the Abdomen, to throw 
of the Cauſe of the diſagree- 
able Senſation : But, the uneaſy 
Twitching being too terrible to 
be bom, the Mind, by a Kind 
of Surprize, does, with Haſte and 
Fury, as it were, command the 
Spirits thither. Thus, the Buſi- 


neſs is over-done, and the Acti- divided 


on of the Fibres become ſo ſtrong, 
that the Orifices of the Stoma 
are qui e cloſed ; ſo that, inſtead 
of diſcharging the noxious Mat- 
ter, the Torment is made great- 
er, and the whole OEconomy put 
into Confuſion. The Inſtance of 
the Child, in Viper, which, in 
ſuch an Agony, made Water, to 
a Height of five or fix Foot, 
with a ſurpriſing Strength and 
Violence, "L a —ͤ—ͤ—ͤ 
of this forcible Contraction of 
the Muſcles. Nor is it any 
Wonder, if in theſe Circumſtan- 
ces, all Senſe be loſt, Blood 

out at the Ears, Noſtrils, c. 
the Parts being all torn and 
broke, by the Violence of the 
Convulſions; which, tho' 
begin in the Muſcles of the Belly, 
muſt, at laſt, prevail in the Mem- 
bers too, till the whole Fabrick 
is ſhocked and overturned; and 
ſome corroſive Salts, 28 hy 
getting into the Blood, and, by 
the Rare faction of it, diſtending 
the Veſſels, the membranous 
Coats of them being already 
over-{tretched, will the more ea- 
fily give Way and let out their 
Fluid. 

And, beſides the irritating ſa- 
line Particles in the Compoſition 
of ſome of this Kind, many of 
them abound with an extremely 
fetid and offenſive Sulphur; 
which gives ſuch a diſagreeable 
and uneaſy Senſation to the 
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N A 
Nerves, as ſuffocates, in a Man- 
ner, the Spirits, and deadens their 
Motions. 

Nares, the Noftrils. See Na- 


fus. 
Naſalia, from Naſus, the Noſe ; 


the ſame as Errhines. 
Na, Os. See Maxilla ſuperior. 
Naſus, the Noſe. This may be 
vi into two Parts, the ex- 


Skin, and ſome Muſcles ; which 
Names, 


Bones, cloſely joined on 
i Side Its lower Part 


j 
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Side of this Cavity divides into 
two, of which one goes up to 


carry the 
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change its Direction is the 
e Thing as to move, of itſelf, 
ther Way. Matter then, of it- 
is ſo far indifferent to Mo- 
© 


it is no more 


ITT 
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Motion impreſs'd upon the Li- 
guor, but that, by the Vis Iner- 
tie, the Water endeavouring to 


Veſſel cannot immediately com- 
municate its Motion to it, b - 
ſon of its Bulk and fluid State : 


But the Liquor 


perſeveres in its 


State of Reſt, whilſt the Veſſel 


makes forwards, and ſo ſeems to 


move a contrary Way. But when 
once the Liquor has the Motion 
of the Veſſel entirely communi- 
cated to it, and begins to move- 


with a Velocity 


equal to that of 


wg Veſſel, if the Veſſel be ſudden- 
y ſtopped, the Liquor continues 
its Motion, and daſhes over the 


vides of the Veſſel. 


This paſſive 


NA 


to Matter, becauſe it neither can 
be deprived of it, nor intended, or 
remitted in the ſame Body, but is 
always rtional to the Quantity 
of Matter Bodies contain. 


. or of themſelves al- 
ter the Direction of their Motion: 
Matter is not endowed with ſelf- 
Motion, nor with a Power to al- 
ter the Courſe in which it is put, 
it is merely ve, and muſt for 
ever, of itſelf, continue 'in that 
State, and that Courſe that it is ſet- 
tled in ; and, if it can't move of 
itſelf, it can never alter its Courſe 
of itſelf, when in Motion ; for to 
alter its On 0 only 
to move of itſelf, a particular 
Manner, 


every Point alter its 

and therefore naturally of itſelf, 

71 Body can move in à curve 
e. 


Carol. 3. Hence the great Bo- 
dies of this Univerſe, the Planets, 
their Satellites, and the Comets, 
do- not naturally, and of them- 
ſelves (though at firſt put in Mo- 
tion) move in their reſpective 
Orbite, which are curve Lines 
returning into themſelves, but are 
kept in them by ſome attractive 


Force, which, if once ſuſpended, 


Y R they 
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they would for ever ruu out in right 
Lines ; and conſequently, the Mo- 
tions of theſe great Bodies in their 
Orbits do abſolutely depend upon 
this attractive Force, whenceſoever 
it ariſes. 


Corol. 4. Hence neither Moti- 
on, nor Reſt (I mean, not one of 
them y) is eſſential to 
Matter; 1 e. Matter is indifferent, 
as to either of theſe particularly, 
and does as much reſiſt its being 
changed from Reſt to Motion, as 
it does the being changed from 
Motion to Reſt. And, as any 
Force will imprint ſome Degree 
of Motion on a quieicent Body, ſo 
the ſame Degree of Force, im- 
preſs'd at the ſame Time with a 
contrary Direction, will bring it 
Reſt again ; but, it is not neceſſa- 
Ty to the Being of Matter, that it 
be in Reſt or Motion: For, Mat- 
ter will be ſtill Matter, in which - 
ever of theſe States it be. In a 
Word, ſince the formerly mention- 
ed paſſive Principle, or Vis inertiæ, 
15 eſſential to Matter, it thereby be- 
comes indifferent, as to Motion or 
Reſt, and is equally ſuſceptible of 
either, according as the extrinſick 
Force urg es it. 


Corel. 3. Hence the Neceſſity 
of a Jacmm, or Space diſtinct 
from Matter, is clearly demonſtra- 
ble: For, ſince by their Vis iner- 
ria, all Bod ie. refit, to the utmoſt 
of their Power, any Change or 
Alteration of their State, whether 
of Motion or Reſt : and ſince 
the Reſifiarce in the ſme Body 
is always equal, or the fame, and 
in different Bodies is proportiona- 
Lie to the Quantity of Matter they 
cor tan; ad ſir ce, conſequently, 
if two Pod ies containing equal 

Cuinuries of Mauer, ard moving 
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with equal Celerities in con 


reſting, are eq heavy; it ne- 
ceſarily l tuo Bodies 


containing equal tities of 
Matter, are equally : And 
therefore, were no V acuities 


in Bodies, two Spheres of equal Dj: 
ameters ſhould contain equal Dj: 
ameters of Matter, and, conſe- 
quently, be equally heavy, i. e. two 
Spheres of equal Diameters, one of 
old, another of Wood, ſhould 
have the ſame ſpecifick Gravities : 
which being contrary to _ 
ence, there is a Neceſſi ad- 
mitting Vacuities in the latter 
here, to anſwer the Difference of 
ir Graviti 


It is true, it may be an- 
ſwered, that one of the equal Bo- 
dies may be —__- 

rous than other, and the 
ores to be a ſub- 
tile Fluid, which, 
— r Bod ies, is not con- 
cerned in the Impulſe. And, to 
obviate this Objecſion, and conſe- 
uently to make this Proof of 


ec of a Vacum amount to 2 
— 2 — Sir Jaac Newton 


has ſhewn, from many repeated 
Experiments by Pendulums im Air, 
Water, and Mercury ; and more 
exactly, riments on heavy 
Bodies falling in Air and Water; 
that the Retiftence of fluid Bodies 
is always proportional to their Den. 
ſities, that is, to the Quantities of 
Matter they contain, or their Fire 
inertiæ. The Refiftance in Fluid 
ariſes from their greater prefing 
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rtionable to the Quantity of 
— contain, which preſſes 
on theſe Sides, that is, their Den- 
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otion, thus impreſ;: 
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nels, and the Friction of their Parts, 


Sc. This Reſiſtance may be leſ- i 


ſen ' d, and, in a great Meaſure, re- 
mov'd by the Change of the Fi 

and Size of their Parts. But theſe 
Conſiderations have no Place in any 
of the Fluids of our Syſtem, where- 
in i have been made; 
it having been always found, that 
their Reſiſtances were proportio- 
nal to their Denſities. So that no 
Subtilization, Diviſion of Parts, or 
Refining, can alter their Refiſtan- 
ces, theſe depending entirely on 
their Denſities, or Fires Inertie, 
that is, the Quantities of Matter 
they contain; and the moſt ſub- 
tile tber would give the ſame 
Reſiſtarce to a Projectile, as Mer- 
cury, if the Denſity or Quantity 
of Meter were the ſame in tne 


ſiſtances of both 1 fince it 
is Weight alone, that 1 

that can uce Preſſure in inanni- 
mate Bodies, Vide Newt. Schol. Prop. 
XL. /ib. 11. 24 Edit. From which 
it is plain, that if Bodies be ever 
ſo porous, and filled with Fluids 
ever ſo ſubtile, yet, if there be 
no Vacuities without Matter en- 
tirely, theſe porous Bodies muſt 
be equally heavy with the moſt 
compact ones, fince the Fluids, 
required to fill theſe Pores, muſt 
be equally heavy with the ſolid 
equi! Quantey of Mans, if ther 
qual Quanti o 1 

be 2 all Fluids re- 
ſiſting, that is, indeed, weighing, 


in to the Quantities of 
Matter contain. If there- 
fore there be no Vacuities, all Bo- 


dies muſt be equally heavy ; 1 
being contrary to ience, there 
is a Necedlity of admitting Vacui- 
ties, to account for the different 
Weights of Bodies. 


II. The Changes made in the 
Motions of Bodies are always pro- 


portional to the impreſſed moving 


Force, and are produced in the ſame 
Direction with that of the mowing 
Force. 


Effects are always proportio- 
nate to their adequate Cauſes ; 
and, if any Degree of Force pro- 
duce any Degree of Motion, a 
double Degree of the ſame Force 
will produce a double Degree of 
Motion, and a triple a triple, ard 
fo on: And this Motion mult pro- 
ceed in the ſame Direction with 

F 3 that 


is impreſs d; when it has a Di- 
rection oblique to that of the for- 
mer Motion, is is either added to, 
or ſubſtracted from the former Mo- 
tion, according as the Motion, ari- 


ſing from a of thoſe 
two, is 1 


Corel. Hence it is evident, that 
in the preſent Conſtitution of 
Things, there can be no perpe- 
tual — By a perpetual Mo- 
tion, I mean, an unin ted 
Communication of the ſame De- 

e of Motion, from one Part of 

er to another in a Circle: 

not as Bodies put in Motion do for 
ever continue in the ſame, except 
ſo far as they are reſiſted or ſtopped 
by other Bodies; but a Circula- 
tion of the ſame Quantity of Mo- 
tion, ſo that it perpetually returns 
undiminiſhed upon the firſf Mover. 
For, by this Law, the otion pro- 
duc d is but proportionable to the 
erating Force; and all Motions 
on this Globe being performed in 
a reſiſting Fluid, viz. the Air, a 
conſiderable Quantity of the Mo- 
tion muſt be ſpent in the Commu- 
nication, on this Medium, and con- 
ſequently, it is impoſſible the ſame 
Quantity of Motion ſhould return 


Smoothneſs in Nature; the Man- 
ner of the Coheſion of Bodies, the 
{mall Proportion the ſolid Matter 
bears to the Vacuities in t 
and the Nature of the conſtituent 
Particles of Bodies, not admitting 
the ſame. Beſides, how very im- 


perfe&t our moſt finiſhed mecha- 
nick 


cated Force, ſo that it is im 
there ſhould be a Moti- 
on, unleſs the communicated Force 


were ſo much greater than the ge- 
nerating Force, as to 


the Diminution made therein by 
all theſe Cauſes, ſo that the im- 
preſs'd Motion may return undi- 
miniſhed to the firſt Mower. But 
that being contrary to this Law, 
it is clear, that the Motion muſt 


continually decreaſe, till it 
— 
a : 


8 


4 
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III. Repulſe or Re. action is al- 
ways equal to Iſe or Aion, or 
the Action of tao Bodies one ano- 


ther is always equal, ewith a 
contrary Direction, i. e. The ſont 
Force, with which one Body firike 
upon another, is returned upon the 
firlt by that other : but theſe Force 
are impreſſed with contrary Direc 


tions. 


wy 


_ his Finger _ 
orſe draw forward a Stone by a 


a both equally. If one 
ſtrike an Anvil with an Hammer, 
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locities, but of the Motion; for, the 
Changes made on the Velocities, 


in contrary Directions, are in a re- 
ciprocal Proportion to the Bodies. 


B 


C 


Corol. 1. If a Body, 4, be im- 
pelled by two different Forces, one 
in the Direction 4 8, with the Ve- 
locity M ; another in the Direction 
AC, with the Velocity N ; make 
AB to AC, as M to N; com- 
pleat the Parallelogram 4B CD, 
the Diagonal of which is A D. 
The Compoſitior of both theſe 


” D 


Forces will make the Body deſcribe 
the Diagonal 4 D, and in the ſame 


Time as it would have deſcribed 


either of the Sides; for, becauſe 
the Force, whoſe Velocity is MV, 
acts in the Direction 4 C, parallel 
to B D, it will not in the leaſt hin- 
der or deſtroy the Velocity in the 
other Force, by which it tends to 

Y 3 the 
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the Line B D. Wherefore, the 
Body will reach B D in the fame 
Time, whether the Force, whoſe 
Velocity is N, be impreſſed or not ; 
arid therefore, in the End of this 
Time, it muſt be found ſomewhere 
in BD : In like Manner, the 
Farce, whoſe Velocity is M, acts in 
the Direction A R, parallel to C D, 
and therefore will not hinder the 
Velocity in the other Force in pro- 
ceeding to C D, and the Body will 
reach CD in the ſame Time, whe- 
ther the Foree, wioſe' Velocity is 
N, act or not: and conſequently, 
in the End of the ſame Time, it 
muſt be ſomewhere in C D, but it 
cannot be found m D and CD 
both, but at the Point D; there- 
fore, Sc. . 

Corel. 2. From theſe Laws, and 


their neceſſary Conſequences, all 


D 
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the Rules of Bodies, aſcending 

deſcending in vertical Lines, may 
be deduced ; as alio, the Rules of 
the Cangreſſes and Reflections of 
two Bodies, as the Geometricians 
have ſhewn. From the p ing 
Corollary, the Method of compound- 
ing reſolving Motions in any 
given Directions may be drawn : 
For 1 od (ſee the former Fi. 
gure) the poſition of the dire& 
Force AD, of any oblique ones, 
ſuch as A Band B D, as alſo the 
Reſolution of the direct Force into 
any oblique ones, ſuch as 4 B, and 
1 D, and likewiſe the Ratio of an 
oblique Force to move a Body, to 
that of the ſame Force coming with 
a perpendicular Direction to move 
the ſame Body; for Example (fee 


the following Fi le ob- 
Haus n — 


upon the Body E in C, at the Point 


C erect a Perpendicular C D, and 
from A let fall a Perpendicular up- 
on CD, ard another upon CB ; 
then, by the former Czrellary, the 
1,o:ce A C may be reſolved into 
the tuo Forces A D and AB, of 
v.:::ch only 4 B has any Energy 


to move the Body E ; wherefore, 
the oblique Force 4 C is to the 
ſame Force coming with a perpen- 
dicular Direction, as A B to AC, 
or as the Sine of the Angle of In- 
cidence A B to the Radius AC. 

0 


The fame is true of the E ergy ot 
* 


an oblique Stroke upon the E 


o 
= 
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pendicularly. 

From the ſame preceding Ca- 
rollary, it follows, that if a Body 
Abe impelled or drawn by three 
different Forces in three different 
Directions, AB, AE, AC, ſo that 
the Body yields to none of them, 
but continues in Equilibrio, theſe 
three Powers are to one another, 
a5 three right Lines drawn parallel 
to their Directions, and terminated 
by their mutual Concourſes. If 
AD repreſent the Force by which 
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the Body A is impelled from A to 
B, _ will the a5 D on 
ſent contrary orce, 
whereby it is im ned from A to 
D. But, by the former Corollary, 
a Force, as AD, impelling from 
A to D, is equipollent to two o- 
thers, acting in the Directions 4 
C, AE; to which the other, im- 
pelling from A to D, is as A D to 
AC, and A F, or AC, reſpective- 
ly. So likewiſe, two Forces actin 
in the Directions AC, A E, 
being equipollent to the, Force act- 


77 


ing in the Directions 4 D, from 
A to D will be to the Force act- 
ing according to the Direction 4 
D, from A to D, as AC, AE to 
AD: and therefore, the Forces 
acting in the Directions 4 C and 
AE, and equipollent to the Force 
acting in the Direction 4 D, are 
to this Force acting in the Directi- 
on AD, as AC, AE, or CD 
4K that is, if a Body be 

three different equipol- 
lent Powers in the Direction: 22 
AC, AE, theſe three Forces ſhall 
be to one another, as AD, AC, 
ACD reſpectively, g. e. d. And 
this fingle Propoſition is the Foun- 


D 


dation of all the Mechanicks, as ſe- 
veral Geometricians have expreſs- 
ly ſhewn ; ſo that it is plain, theſe 
three Laws do vinually compre- 
_ all the — 5 Mechaniſm; 
and conſequently, if any Appear- 
ance 1 theſe 8 or 
their neceſſary Conſequences, it is 
= to be mechanically accounted 
2 
Newiculare Os, is the third Bone 
in the Foot, and lies between the 
Aftregalus and the three O Cu- 
neiformia ; thus called from Nai, 
a Ship, which it has ſome Reſem- 
blance to in its Shape : For which 
Reaſon likewiſe, it is ſometimes 
14 called 


NE 


called Cymbiforme. From Cymba, a 
Boat, 24 — Shape. It has 
behind it a large Sinus, which re- 
ceives the fore convex Head of the 
firſt ; and, before it is convex, diſ- 
tinguiſhed into three Heads, which 
are received into the Sinus's of the 


Qa Cuneiformia. 
Nauſea, Loathing; a Symptom 
well known to attend many Diſor- 


ders of the Stomach ; and the Cure 
muſt, therefore, have Regard to 
the Cauſe. 

Nebula, ſtrictly fignifying a 
Cloud, is fi — a Ty" ** 
pearances, having Likeneſs there - 
unto in the human Body, as to 
Films upon the Eyes; as alſo, in the 
ſame Senſe as Molecula, is uſed for a 
peculiar Quality in the Urine. 

Necromancy, hath been a Juggle 
eſpouſed by ſome Enthuſiaſtick Phy- 
ficians, much the ſame as we com- 
_ expreſs by Sorcery or Witch- 


Nectar, a ficlitious Name of the 
Poets for what they fancy the Gods 
to drink ; which has given Oc- 
caſion for whimſical Perſons to 
recommend ſeveral Liquors under 
the ſame Appellation, thinking 
thereby to enhance their Reputa- 
t:0n. 

Arcus fur, Or Nemuphary, an ob- 
ſolete Term for Water-Lilies ; 


whence the Oil made of them is, 


by ſome Writers, called Oleum Ne- 
nupharinum. 

Nepente, was a Name firſt gi- 
ven to an Opiate or Laudanum, 


by Thendorus Zabcingerus, from the 


cre2t Opinion he had of its giving 
Zaſe in all Manner of Pain; the 
Word importing as much; from 
the Privative ;, ner, or 'abſque, 
without, and n:96-, Lackus, Sor- 
YOV-. 

Neobxitis. or 


Nepbriticus Dolor, ſrom »ig;e-, 
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NE 
Fen, a Kidney ; is the Diſtemper 
3 the Son _— that Part 
is oned to rincipally the 
Seat, or in Fault. — 


Nephriticus, ſometimes fipnifies 
a Pate in ſuch a Circumita = 

Nephriticks, are thoſe Medicines 
which are good againſt ſuch a Dif. 
temper, by their Power in diſſol. 
ving or breaking ſtony Concretions 
in thoſe Parts. 

Nerve. A Nerve 1s a long and 
ſmall Bundle of very fine Pipes or 
hoilow Fibres, wrapped up in the 
Dura and Pia Mater ; which la 
not only covers them all in com- 
mon, but it alſo incloſes every Fi- 
bre in particular. 

The Medullary Subſtance of the 
Brain is the inning of all the 
Nerves ; and *tis probable, that 
each Fibre of the Nerves anſwers 
to a particular Part of the Brain at 
one End, and to a particular Part of 
the Body at its other End, that, 
whenever an Impreſſion is made 
upon ſuch a Part of the Brain, the 
Soul may know that ſuch a Part of 
the Body is affected. 

The Nerves do ordinarily ac- 
company the Arteries through all 
the Body, that the animal Spirits 
may be kept warm, and movi 
by - the continual Heat and P 
of the Arteries. They have alſo 
Blood- Veſſels, as the other Parts 
of the Body: Theſe Veſſels are not 
only ſpread upon their Coats, but 
they run alſo amongſt their me- 
dullary Fibres, as may be ſeen a- 
mongſt the Fibres of the Retina. 
W here-ever any Nerve ſends out a 
Branch, or receives one from ano- 
ther, or where two Nerves join 
together, there is y a Gar- 
glio or Plexus, either leſs or more, 
az may be ſeen at the 
of all the Nerves of the 55 | 
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__ : ng Te they go down upon he fide 
ivi into the Medulla Oblongata ; and paſ- 


thoſe — 4, Array 
of the Skull, and thoſe which come 
out between the Vertebræ. The 
firſt Sort come from the Medulla 
Oblongata, which has been al- 
ready deſcribed, and they are ten 


air. 
, The firſt Pair are called Nx vi 
Olfactorii. They ariſe from the Ba- 
fis of the Corpora Striata, and, paſ- 
fing through the little Holes of the 
Os Cribriforme, are ſpread on the 
Membrane which covers the Os 


8 om. 

e ici. They 
ariſe, from the ities 
of the a Striata, and partly 
from the Thalami Nervorum Opti- 
corum, Which laſt they almoſt em- 
brace ; from thence roaching 
one another, they unite above the 
Cella Turcica, and immediately di 


viding again, $ through the 
foremoſt Rae E Os Sphenoides 


into the Orbit, where piercing 
Globe of the Eye, the med 
Fibres are ſpread upon the 
Humour 


the 


Y 


The third are called Oculorum 
Motores. They ariſe from the Me- 


dulla Oblongata on each Side of 
the Infundibulum, and the caroti- 


dal Arteries lie between them ; 
from thence the 
Foramina Lacera the Os Sphe- 
noides, they give a Branch, which, 
with a Branch of the fifth Pair, 
forms a conſiderable Plexus, which 
ſends out ſeveral Twigs which em- 
brace the Optick Nerve, and are 
on the Tunicles of the Eye. 
They give a Branch to the Muſcles, 
called Attollens, Deprimens, and Ob- 
liquus Minor of the Globe. 
The fourth Pair are called Pa- 
thetici, that ariſe from a ſmall me- 


under the Dura Mater by the 
Sides of the Cella Turcica, they 
grow through the Foramen Lace- 


to 


of 
1175 
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ſome Twigs to the 
chrymalis, and 
Hole of the Os 
Circumference of 
it is diſtributed in 
frontal Muſcles. The ſecond 


under the Muſcle $ s, 
out at the Hole called Or- 
ter Interns, and is diſtributed in 
the internal Noſe. 
Pair, which 
Hole of the Os Sphenoides, divides 
into three Branches, of which one 
pierces the hind Side of the Os Maxil- 
lare, and gives Twigs to the Teeth 
of the upper Jaw ; all the reſt of it 
comes out at the Hole in the Fore- 
fide of the ſame Bone, under the 
Orbit, and is diſtributed into the 
Cheeks and Noſe. Another 
under the Proceſſus Zygomaticus, and 
is diſtributed in the temporal Muſ- 
cle, And the third is diſtributed » 


. 
2 8 
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paſſes out at the third 


the Palate and Muſcles of the Phar- 


” The third Branch of the fifth 
Pair paſſes through another Hole of 
the Os Sphenoides, and then it divides 
into two Branches, the firſt of which 
is again divided into four Branches, 
of which the firſt paſſes between the 

and the Corone of the lower 

w, to the Maſſeter. The ſecond 

is diſtributed in the Crotaphites. 
The third paſſes under the Proceſſus 
omaticus to the Buccinator Glands 
the Cheeks, and upper Lip. 
And the fourth paſſes from behind 
the Condyle of the lower Jaw, where 
It joins the Portio dura over the Jaw, 
and is diſtributed in the Face. The 
ſecond Branch is divided into three 
others: The firſt paſſes between 
the 1 externus and inter- 
Tus towards the Angle of the 
lower Jaw, it ſends out a Branch 
which makes the Chorda Tympani, 
which goes alſo to the Muſcles of 
the Mallealus, and then is joins the 
Portio dura before it comes out of 
the Cranium ; the reſt is ſpread on 
the Chin. The ſecond goes along the 
Sides of the Tongue, and ſends out 
ſeveral Branches which join the 
ninth Pair. It gives alſo ſome 
'T wigs to the Clan 4 ublinguales, 
to the Muſcles of the Tongue and 
Os Hyoides. The third goes 70 the 
Teeth of the lower Jaw by the 
Holes in its Inſide. 

The fixth pair of Nerves riſe 
from the Sides of the Proceſſus An- 
aularis, This is a ſmall Nerve 
which paſſes ſtrait through the Fo- 
ramen Lacerum, and is wholly ſpent 
on the Muſculus Acducens. But a 
little before it enters the Orbit, it 
caſts back a Branch which alone 
makes the Root of the Intercoſtal 
Nerve. It paſſes out of the Skull 
by the ſame Paſſage the Carotidal 
Artery enters, Ks ſoon as it 1s 
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come out of the Skull, it, with a 
Branch of the tenth Pair, and with 
the firſt and ſecond Yertebre of the 
Neck, forms a large Plexus, called 
. Below this it receives 
a Branch made of a Twig of the 
tenth Pair, and of the firſt of the 
Neck. As it deſcends, above the 
Muſculus Scalenus, and below the 
eighth Pair, it receives a Branch 
from each of the vertebral Nerves, 
When it comes to the Clavicula, it 
divides into =: 1 of Which 
one paſſes ve Axillary Ar- 
— nk the other under it, and 
then they immediately join a 
They, with a Branch of the firſt Pair 
of the Back, form a pretty large 
Plexus at this Place ; ſome- 
ou before (for it obſerves no 
egulari ) it caſts out a Branch, 
whach With a Branch of the eighth 
Pair forms the Plexus Cardiacus ; 
then it goes down the C.vity of the 
Thorax, under the Pleura, near the 
Vertebræ; and as it paſſes by, it re- 
ceives a Branch from every Pair of 
the Back, by which it grows bigger 
and bigger, As it goes out of the Tho- 
rax, it divides into ſeveral Branches, 
of which the three ſuperior in the 
right fide form the Plexus Hepaticus, 
and in the left the Plexus Splenicus. 
Theſe Plexus's furniſh Nerves to 
the Kidnies, to the Pancreas, to 
the Caul, to the lower Part of the 
Stomach, to the Spleen, to the 
Liver, Meſentery, and the Inteſ- 
1 * ; and their Branches form 
large Net upon the meſenterick 
* called Plexus meſentericus. 
The inferior Branches, as they 
o down upon the Vertebræ of the 
ins, receive a Branch from the 
firſt of the Loins, and they ſend 
out Branches which join thoſe of 
the ſuperior Branches which go to 
the Guts, and which form the Net 
upon the meſenterick _— 
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Then down into the Baſon, 
and DONE Plexus above the 
ſtrait Gut to which it gives Nerves ; 
as alſo to the Bladder, Yeficula Semi- 
nales and Proftate in Men, and to the 
Womb and Vagina in Women. 

The ſeventh Pair is the Nervus 
Auditorius. It ariſes from the hind 
Part of the Proceſſus Amularis. It 
enters the Hole of the inner Proceſs 
of the Os Petroſum. It divides into 
two Branches ; that, which is ſoft, 
is called Portio Mollis, and it is di- 
ſtributed, into the Labyrinth, Co- 
chlea and Membranes which cover 
the Cavities of the Ear. That, 
which is hard, is c led Portio Dura; 
it goes out of the Ear by that Hole 
which is between the Proceſſus Maſ- 
taides and Styloides ; it divides into 
two Branches, of which one goes 
to the Muſcles of the Tongue, or 
Os Hyoides, and it gives a ſmall 

to the eighth Pair. The 


other is diſtributed in the external f 


Ear, Noſe, Lips, and Cheeks. 

The eighth Pair is the Par Va- 
gum : It ries from the Sides of the 
Medulla Oblongata behind the Pro- 
ceſſus Aunularis, by ſeveral Threads 
which join together and go out by 
the ſame Hole that the Sinus Late- 


ralis omg, themſelves into the 
Fugalares. It is joined by a Branch 

of the Nervus Spinales, or Acceſſorius 
Milliſi, and by a ſmall Branch of 
the Portio Dura. Immediately after 
it comes out of the Skull, it gives a 
{mall Branch to the Larynx, as it 
fore down the Neck, above the 

tercoſtal Nerve, by the Side of 
the Internal Carotid. At the Axil- 
lary Artery, it caſts hack the re- 
current Nerves, of which the right 
embraces the Axi Artery, and 
the left the Aorta. Theie two 
Branches aſcend on each Side of the 
Trachea Arteria to the  Larynx, 
where they are ſpent on the Muſ- 
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cles of the , and Membranes 
of the + = og 
Then the eighth Pair, after it has 
entered the Cavity of the Thorax, 
ſends out two Branches, which, with 
the Branches of the two Interco- 
ſtals, form, a little above the Heart, 
between the Aorta and Trachea, the 
Plexus Cardiacus, which gives a 
Number of {mall Branches to 
the Pericardium and Heart ; parti- 
cularly very many creep along the 
Aorta to the left Ventricle. The 
eighth Pair gives alſo ieveral Bran- 
ches to the Lungs, which accom- 


panying the Bronchi, then it de- - 


nds upon the OEſepbagus, and is 
ſpread upon the Stomach, and ſome 
Twigs go to the concave Side of the 
Liver, as has been ſaid already. 

With this Nerve, it is uſual tode- 
ſcribe another, which paſſes out of 
the Skull at the ſame Hole with it. 
It is called Neruus Acceſſorius Willi- 

It ariſes from the Medulla Spi- 
xalis, about the Beginning of the 
fixth Pair of the Neck. it a- 
ſcends to the Head, it receives on 
each Side a Twig from the firſt five 
Pair of Nerves of the Neck, as 
they riſe from the Medulla Spinalis. 
Then it enters the Skull, 
out of it again with the eighth 
Pair, and is wholly ſpent upon the 
Muſculus Trapezius. 

The ninth Pair riſes from the 
Proceſſus Olivaresof the Medulla Ob- 
longata. It paſſes out of the Skull 
by its own Hole in the Os 
Occipitis. 
Tongue, it gives ſome Branches to 
the Muſcles of the Os Hyoides, but 
its Trunk is diſtributed in the Bo- 
dy of the Tongue, and its Extremi- 
ties from the Papillæ Rotunde of 
the Tongue. 

The tenth Pair riſes by ſeveral 
ſmall Threads, from the Beginni 
of the Medulla Spinaljs ; then aſcend- 


ws 


s it paſſes to the 


| 
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a little, it 
2 4. 38 at which 
the vertebral Artery enters, paſſing 
between the Protuberance of the 
Occiput and the firſt Vertebra in the 
Sinus, which we have obſerved in 
this Vertebra. Then it gives a 
Branch to the firſt Pair of the Neck 
which goes to the Plexus Cerwicalis. 
It gives another to the ſecond Pair, 

a third to the Intercoſtal Nerve, 
and then it is all ſpent on the ob- 
lique Muſcles of the Head. 

The Nerves which come out be- 
tween the Vertebræ are thirty Pair. 
They ariſe from the Spinalis Me- 
dulla, which (as we ſaid before) is 
a Continuation of the Subftantia 
Medullaris, or Medulla Oblongata of 
the Brain, contained in the great 
Holes of the Vertebræ. Its internal 
Subſtance is mixed in ſeveral Places 
with a Subſtance like the cortical 
Subſtance of the Brain (as Malpigbi- 
ur has obſerved.) From the firſt 
Fertebra of the Neck to the firſt 
of the Loins, it is divided by the 
Pia Mater into the right and left 
Side, not quite through its Middle, 
but the of a Line or two in 
Its fore hind Part. From the 
firſt of the Loins to its Extremity, 
it is divided into a Number 
of Fibres, which ſeparate from one 
another, if they be ſhaken in warm 
Water: This Part, becauſe of its 
Reſemblance, is called Cauda E- 

na. Tis covered by four Mem- 

ranes, of which the firſt is that 
which lines the great Holes of the 
Vertebræ. The ſecond is the Dura 
Mater, which has two Sinus's one 
on each Side of the Medulla: They 
reach from the Occiput to the lait 
of the Os Sacrum. Ihe third is the 
Pia Mater. And the fourth, called 
Arachnoides, is a very fine Mem- 
brane, which contains only the 
Bundles of Fibres which make the 
vertebral Nerves. 


Pia Mater divi into two 

which lie one above the other ; and, 
as ſoon as the Nerves are come out 
of the Vertebræ, they ſend a Branch 
to one another, where they make 
a little Ganglio. 

The Nerves of the Vertebræ are 
thirty Pair ; ſeven of the Neck, 
twelve of the Back, five of the 
Loins, and fix of the Os Sacrun. 
They come out at the Holes in 
the Sides of the Bodies of the Yer. 


ſpread in the Muſcles of the Head 
and Neck. It joins a Branch of 
the tenth Pair, which goes to the 
Plexus Cerwicalis, and it gives ano- 
ther Branch to the Intercoſtal Pair 
below the Plexus. 

The ſecond Pair of the Neck 
gives alſo Nerves to the Muſcles 
of the Head and Neck, and to 
the external Ear and Skin of the 
Face. 

The third gives ſome Branches 
to the Neck and Head. It ſends 
out the Nervus Diaphragmaticus, be- 
ing joined by a from the 
fourth Pair. This Nerve goes 
ſtrait down the Cavity of the The- 
rax, and is ſi on the Midriff. 

The fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſe- 
venth, give ſome Branches to the 
Muſcles of the Neck and Head; 
but their greateſt Branches, toge- 
ther with a Branch of the firſt of 
the Back, enter the Arms. As ſoon 
as they enter, 171 all toge 
ther, and then immediately 
divide into five Branches. The firſt 
and innermoſt goes all to the Skm, 
which covers the inner and Fore- 
part of the Arm. The ſecond goes 
down by the inner * 
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limis and the Pro : 
alſo into five Branches, of which 
one to each Side of the Thumb 
and Fore-Finger, and the fifth to 
the internal Side of the middle Fin- 
ger- The fourth 

ice to 

and of the Hands, to be di- 
fiributed in the Fingers, as the 


_— The fifth is ſpent on the i 
Muſcles on 


the Inſide of the Arm. 
All theſe Nerves, except the firſt, 
give Branches to the Muſcles as they 

by. 

Pi firſt Pair of the twelve Pair 
of the Back gives a Branch, as is 
ſaid, to the Arms. The twelfth 
Pair is diſperſed in the Muſcles of 
the lower Belly, and all the reſt run 


along the Sims in the under Side of 


each Rib, giving Nerves to all the 


Muſcles that lie upon the Ribs and 
Vertebræ. 

The firſt and ſecond Pair of the 
Loins give Nerves to the Muſcles 
of the — Belly, to the Inguen, 
to the Vard, and to the Parts con- 
tained in the Baſon. The third and 
fourth give ſome Branches to the 
ſame Parts ; but their Trunks join 
and make the Nervus anterior Fe. 
moris, which is diſperſed in the 
Fore-part of the Thigh. This 
Nerve ſends a Branch through the 


| Hole in the Iſchium, which is ſpent 


in the Triceps. The laſt of the 
Loins with a Branch of the fourth, 
enter the Thigh. 

The Nerves of the Os Sacrum 
come not out at the Holes on its 
Back-fide, but at thoſe in its Fore- 


greateſt Nerve i 

As this Nerve paſſes 
branoſus, it gives a Branch 

paſſes under the Skin. When 

the outer Side of the Arm, 1 


between 


it comes to the 


Nerwous Fluid. See Brain. 
— from neuer, Nerwus 
a Nerve: ſame as Nerwines. 
Hence 


N, i the Anatomy of the 
1 


Neurotomus, the Anatomiſt who 
is ſo employed. 

Niaitans Membrana, the wink- 
ing Membrane, is a thin Mem- 
brane which ſeveral Creatures have 
to cover their Eyes with, and ſhelter 
them from Duſt, and guard them 
from Thorns, or exclude Part of 
the Light when it is too ſtrong ; 
for it is ſo thin, that they can ſee 
indifferently through it. 

Nidus, a Neſt, is, in a figurative 
Senſe, ſometimes uſed to expreſs the 


Seat. 


| 
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Seat of a Diſeaſe, eſpecially, when it 
is confined to any particular Part. 

 Nihili Allum, the ſame as Pom- 
pholix, which ſee. 

Nipple. See Breafts. 

NiJus, is a Term uſed much of 
hte in Philoſophy and Mechanicks, 
for an Inclination of one Body to- 
wards another, as Niſus in Contac- 
tum, the ſame as Attraction. 

Ne&iluca, from Nox, Night, and 
Juceo, to ſhine, are all ſuch Bodies 
as ſhine, or give Light in the dark. 

Nodulus, or Nodus, a Nodule, 
Or little Bag. Suitable edients 
are thus diſpoſed of, to be ſuf 


in „ Apozems, Diet-Drinks, 
89 . * alſo ſometimes uſed 
in the ſame Senſe as Canglio; 
which ſee. 

Nali-me-tangere, Touch me not, 
is a tetterous ion thus called, 
ſrom its Soreneſs, or Difficulty of 


Cure ; but either ſeems upon ſo go 


whimſical a Foundation, that it is 
not much Matter which. 

Non-Natural;. Phyſicians reci on 
theſe to be ſix, azz Air, Meat, and 
Drink, Steep and Waiching, Mo- 
tion and Reſt, Retention and Ex- 
cretion, and the Paſſions of the 
Mind. See theſe explained in Sanc- 
torius's Medicina Statica, and Main- 
a wricht's Non-Natural;. 

Non-organical, or in-organical, is 
uſed for a Part that is not fitted, of 
itſelf, to perform any Action, as a 
Tendon, Griſtle, Bone, &c. 

Noſe. See Naſus. 

Note materne, Mother's Spots, 
the ſame as Nzwus ; which ſee. 

Nothe Coſtæ, or ful ſas, falie or 
Daſtard Ribs. Sce (. 

Nothus, is alio ſometimes uſed 
ſor the back Part of the Cheſt. 

Nubecuiæ, and Nules, Clouds. 
See Enxorima. 

Nachu, tl. e kinder Part or Nape 
of the Neck ; called allo Cirwix; 
which ce. 
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Nuciferous, from Nur, a Nut, 
and fero, to bear: Botaniſts call 
all T'rees thus which bear Nuts. 


Nuclens fignifies ly the 
Kernel of a = 1 
3 enucleate is uſed 
to ex uniolding, or explaining 
an thing to its m — Dif- 

ties or Abſtruſities. 

Nutrimentum, Nouriſhment, is 
what ſupplies 

Nutrition. What comes under this 
Term is two-fold : Firſt, All that 
paſſes in the firſt Scene, from Ma- 
ſtication to rhe Chyle's Entry into 
the Blood, is thus called. And, Se- 
condly, The Appoſition of new 
Parts in the Room of thoſe wore 
off by Action. The firſt is thus car- 
ried on : The Parts of Food _ 
divided by Maſtication, and moit- 
ted with Spittle, that it may be 
rendered ſofter, in order to under- 
a farther Comminution, s 
thruſt down into the Stomach, 
wherein, by the Aſſiſtance of the 
continual Motion ariſing from the 
muſculous Tunicks of the Stomach, 
_ & Reſpiration, by which = 

iaphragm alternately preſſes 
11 the Parts of 
the Food ſoftened by the Spittle, 
and other ſerous Liquors from the 
Glands, is ſhook about, 
and divided into yet ſmaller Parts, 
until it acquires ſuch a Fineneſs as 
is requiſite, together with the glan- 
dulous Fluids, and Liquors arank 
down, for the c g that which 
is called Chyle. here is to be 
taken Notice, that the Parts of the 
Food are not diſſolved into eſſential 
Parts, as ſome call them, or Ele- 
ments, whether chymical, or any 
other, by the Aſſiſtance of any Fer- 
ment in the Stomach ; that is to 
ſay, by a Sepiration of ſome Parts 
of different Kinds combin'd toge- 
ther, and an Unien of other _ 
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before in Separation, as it happens 


in all Fermentarion of Wine, where- 
in tartarous Particles, before united 
with others, are ſeparated ; and Par- 
ticles of Phlegm — _ before in 
Separation, are brought nearer to- 
pr, and form a — Spirit. But 

y the Concoction that is perform'd 
in the Stomach, the Food is divided 
into integral Parts, not differing 
from what they were before, but in 
obtaining leſſer Bulk ; in the ſame 
Manner alt er as Coral is 
ground upon a Marble with Water, 
and reduced into an impalbable 
Powder, whoſe Parts are only ſmall 
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ſure, in Contact with one another, 


ther into the inteſtinal Tube, and 
therein „ fince they are out 
of the of Circulation, 


Pieces of Coral, and not any Prin- in i 


ciples into which Coral is reſolved. 
For the Proof of this, there is not 
Need of any other Argument, than 
that in the Stomach and Inteftines 
of the larger Fiſh, which devour 
and digeſt the leſſer, the Chyle is 
nothing elſe but a Liquor fill'd with 
the Fibres of the devoured Fiſh, as 
is eaſy to be diſcerned with a Mi- 
croſcope ; or the ſmall Parts of 
Fibres no way differing from the 
larger, (that is, indi Pieces of 
Fleſh) but in Magnitude. The 
Chyle thus elaborated in the Sto- 
mach by its alternate Contractions, 
and the Force of the neighbouring 
Muſcles, is thrown out into the Inte- 
ſtines; at its Entrance into which, it 
s diluted with a Bile and pancrea- 
tick Juice: Which Liquors undergo 
no manner of Efferveſcence with 
the Chyle, or with one another, but 
are ſmoothly and quietly mixed 
therewith, and with each other, as 
appears by many Experiments ; but 
by their Ls the Chyle is ren- 
dered more fluid. Hence it is, that 
the Parts of the Food, in ſome 
Meaſure diſſolved by the Motion of 
the Stomach, but not ſufſicientl 

ſeparated from each other, through 
Want of 2 due Quantity of Fluid, 


Day-time, or when we are awake, 
than in the Night, or during Sleep ; 
becauſe while we wake, we breathe 
thicker, and the Diaphragm and 
Muſcles of the Abdomen, and e- 
ven the whole Body, is more exer- 
ciſed, and the Stomach is oftener 
compreſſed. It alſo follows, that 
by gentle ing, or while we 
exerciſe ourſelves in any moderate 
— — more effectu- 
than while we ſit in I eneſs and 
without Motion ; and ſtill much 
better, than when we fit hard at 
Study, becauſe by this the Mind is 
ſo diverted, that our Refpiration 
then it rarer, even in our 
Sleep, and the Muſcles are thereby 
leſs contracted. And, that we di- 
geſt better in Winter than in Sum- 
mer, is alſo a Confirmation hereof 3 
becauſe in the Winter, to drive a- 
way the Senſe of Cold, we are of- 
tener put upon Exerciſes, and great- 
er Activity of Body, than in the 
Summer-Seaſon . As likewiie, be- 
cauſe the Muſcles and folid Parts 
are more tenſe, and conſequently, 
ſtronger in their Contraction = 

| t- 


| 
| 


than by ſoftning it, w it 1s 
CA of ing further divided 
Neither do any Liquors flow into 


the Stomach, in order to promote 
Digeſtion; but Digeſtion, that is, the 
Motion of Swallowing, Chewing, 
n e 
why theſe Liquors are preſſed out, 
2 het drain into the Sto- 


ſhould aſcribe to the Serum of the 
Blood as it is excerned by the Glands, 
a Faculty of ing ſolid Meats 
into a Form of Chyle, when it is e- 
vident, that Serum is not a fit Men- 
firuum for the Solution of Bread, 
Meat, or Herbs. But this whole Af- 
fair will be much better underſtood, 
from conſidering Boyle's Machine 
for Digeſtion, deſcrib'd by Papin ; 
(fee Digefer) wherein, without the 
Help of any Ferment, but, by the 
Aſſiſtance only of Warmth, and the 
Preſſure of 'd Air confin'd, 
Bones and Fleſh, with the Addition 
of a ſmall Portion of Water, are 
turned into a Jelly ; where _— 
is wanting to its being made 


Chyle, the rough Superficies 
of a Body to grind, and often ſhake 
it about. 


The Chyle, being thus made, 
waſhes over the Pylorus, into the in- 
teſtinal Tube, where by its Peri- 
ſtaltick Motion (which fee ) and by 
the Preſſure of the Diaphragm, and 


NY 


the Muſcles of the Abdomen, the 
thinner Parts are ſtrained thro' the 
narrow Orifices of the lacteal Veins, 
while the Parts continue 
their downwards until they 
are quite ejected by Stool. What 
paſſes through the Lacteals is car- 
ry'd by them into the Glands of the 
Meſentery ; where they receive a 
fine thin Lymph, from the Lympha- 
ticks, whereby the Chyle is diluted 
ſo as to paſs eaſier the reſt of its 
Courſe : For beyond the firſt Glands 
they unite in larger Canals, and 
thoſe in ſtill larger, until at laſt it 
arrives to the common Receptacle, 
which is a kind of Baſon formed for 
it by the Union of the lacteal and 
lymphatick Veſſels. From thence in 
one Duct it aſcends into the Thorax ; 
and ſometimes dividing about the 
Heart, it immediately unites again; 


and the Gullet, i 
paſſes on fo the left Subclavian Vim 


where by one or two Mouths it 
pours in its Contents, and there 
mixes with the venal Blood return- 
ing from all Parts of the Body. 

But in the ſecond 


of 


this Term, wherein it is underfiood 


of the Blood's nouriſhing all the 
Parts of the Body, ſuch Kind of 
Nutrition is performed by a ſecre- 
tory Duct, ariſing from the Termi- 
nation of an Artery, and carrying a 
ſuitable Portion of the Blood to eve- 
ry Part to be nouriſhed ; ſo that eve- 
ry Point in the Body muſt be a 
Termination of a ſecretory Dutt 
through which a proper Part of the 
Blood is brought, in order to ſupply 
that Part of . Body. For further 
12323 herein, turn to Accretion, 

ige ſlion, and Sanguification. 

13 dis. 4-4 is ſaid of 
thoſe who ſee better in the Night 
than Day-time. 

Nyzmphar.' See Generation Parts 
of, trojer-t6 Tlomen, 
f, fr of = 
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into the Os Occipitis, 
this, Ah 
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never acting or Midwik 
moved wards on Pay block. 
bre. the human 

Obliquus De ent the flow. 
firſt Muſcles through 


Abdomen. gination the increaſed 
from the two laſt true, and the five that Fluid, in 
faiſe Ribs, by five or ſix Digitati- Diameter of the Veſſel 
ons, the four uppermoſt of which hence 

lie between the Teeth of the Ser- Obſtruents 
ratus Anticus major; its Fibres, de- obſtru the Paſſages. 
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erte „ger 


fore Part of the Spine of 
1lium, and to the fore Part of 
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| of braces the Neck of the 
and from the Os Pubis. Bone, and paſſes under the Qua- 
they are fixed to the carti- dratus to a ſmall Cavity of the 
inous Parts of the falſe Ribs, and great Trochanter 
„ Ears all along the Linea Occidental, Weſtern, — 
Obligums Auris; ſee Ear. There 
are alſo = 


r belonging to the 
Eye, which ſee under that Word. 
Obſervation, in Medicine, re- 
quires the Obſerver to give an ac- 
curate Hiſtory of the Diſeaſe he 
— — — Regard to its 
Cauſes, Nature, Effects; to When they act, the hairy 
give an exact Account of the ſeve- Scalp —— _ 

ral Things which appeared either Occpitis. See Cranium. 
beneficial, or diſad ous, Occipur, the hinder Part of the 
which Diſtemper is either leſt to Skull, See Granium. a 
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Oculares Dentes, 
- -— ooh which ſee, and alſo 
eeth. 

Oculi ; Botaniſts ſometimes uſe 
this in the ſame Senſe as Gemma, 


Odontagogos, 
antiently the Name of an Inſtru- 
ment to draw Teeth; one of 
which, made of Lead, Forreftus 
relates to have been * 


the Temple of Apollo, 
that ſuch an i 

to be made, but when the Tooth 
was looſe enough to draw with ſo 
ſlight a Force as could be apply'd 
with that. 

Odontalgia, from 6885, Dent, a 
Tooth, and amyiw, deoleo, to be in 
Pain, is a Tooth-ach ; and | 

Odontica, Odonticks, are Medi- 
cines againſt ſuch a Pain. 

Odontoides, from the former 
Derivation, and de, Forma, 
Shape, are ſuch Proceſſes of the 
Bones as reſemble the Shape of a 
_ as of the ſecond Vertebra, 


c. 
Odontolithos, from the former 
Derivation, and Xib@-, Lapis, a 


up in 
ought 


OE 8 
Stone ; is that ſtony Concretion 
which grows upon the Teeth. 

Odoratus, and 

Odoriferous, the latter from Odor, 
Smell, and ere, to carry; are ſuch 

ings as are remarkable at a 
Diſtance by their Scent, but gene- 
rally apply'd to Sweets. 

OEconomy, from zie, Domus, 
an Houſe, and pw, diftribuo, to 
diftribute, is ſtrictly, the Manage- 
1 . 
a figurative 1 y 

„among other Things, to 
the Mechaniſm and Functions of 
an human Body : So that animal 
OEconomy includes all that con- 
cerns the human Structure in a 
State of Health. 


ing from cold and aqueous Hu- 
mours, ſuch as happen to hydro- 
a Conſtitutions. There is a 

umor ſomewhat more fleſhy, 
and nearer to a Sarcoma, which 
Severinus and Hildanus doth de- 
ſcribe, under the Name of OE, 


not moſarca. 
OE/% „from seis, Vimen, 
a Wicker- from ſome Simi- 


litude in the Strufture of this Part 
to the Contexture of that, and 
Payw, ede, to eat, is the Gullet ; 
which is a long, large, and round 
Canal, that deſcends from the 
Mouth, lying all along between the 
Windpipe and the Joints of the 
Neck and Back, to the fifth Joint of 
the Back, where it turns a little to 
the right, and gives Way to the de- 
Artery ; and both run by 

— another, till, at the ninth, the 
OEſepbagas, turns again to the left, 
— over the ps. and deſcend - 
ing above it, it pierces the Midriff, 
Z 2 | and 
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Proceſs of the firſt Vertebræ of the Nature, or Rules of 
Neck, and in its ſomewhat oblique ; and to give 
Aſcent becometh a fleſhy 7. preſent them. 


and, leſſening itſelf again, is inſerted 
into the Os Occipitis, laterally. By 
this, together with its Partner ( 
never acting ſeparately) the Head is 
"ogy wards on the firſt Verte- 
＋. 
OBliguus Dejcendens, is one of the 
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firſt Muſcles appears upon the i id through i 

Abdomen, It takes its Origination 2 i * 
from the two laſt true, and the ſive that to the 
falſe Ribs, by ſive or ſix Digitati- Veſſel ; and 
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Las, and from the Os Pubis. 
Above they are fixed to the carti- 
laginous Parts of the falſe Ribs, and 
— RAY BFIEnS 


Obligues Auris; ſee Ear. There 
are alſo | 
. Obligue Muſcles belonging to the 
Eye, which ſee under that Word. 
Obſervation, in Medicine, re- 
quires the Obſerver to give an ac- 
curate Hiſtory of the Diſeaſe he 
would deſcribe, with Regard to its 
Cauſes, Nature, and Effects; to 
8 2 of the oo 
ral Things which appeared eith 
— or diſadvantageous, ciput 
which Diſtemper is either left to Skull. 
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27% Difcaſes, is likewiſe from 


Mint as the former, occul- 


was looſe 


enough to draw with ſo 
a Force as could be apply'd 
with that. 


Shape, are ſuch Proceſſes of the 
Bones as reſemble the Shape of a 
— as of the ſecond Vertebra, 


c. 
Odontolithos, from the former 
Derivation, and ail©-, Lapis, a 
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OE 8 
Stone ; is that ſtony Concretion 
which grows upon the Teeth. 

Odoratus, and 

Odoriferous, the latter from Odor, 
Smell, and ere, to carry; are ſuch 

ings as are remarkable at a 
Diſtance by their Scent, but gene- 
rally apply'd to Sweets. 

OEconomy, from Gux®-, Domus, 
an Houſe, and wipe, diftribuo, to 
diſtribute, is ſtrictly, the Manage- 
_—— -Concerns ; — 
a figurative e, is frequently 
enlarged, among other Things, to 
the Mechaniſm and Functions of 
an human Body : So that animal 
OEconomy includes all that con- 
cerns the human Structure in a 
State of Health. 

OEdema, from .d, twneo, to 
ſwell, ſignifies properly any Tu- 
mor; but is now moſt common! 


ing from cold and aqueous 
mours, ſuch as happen to hydro- 
=_ Conſtitutions. There is 2 
umor ſomewhat more , fleſhy, 
and nearer to a Sarcoma, which 
Severinus and Hildamss doth de- 
ſcribe, under the Name of OE. 


moſarca. 
OE/ » from sci, Vimen, 
a Wicker- from ſome Simi- 


litude in the Strufture of this Part 
to the Contexture of that, and 
pay, ede, to eat, is the Gullet ; 
which is a long, large, and round 
Canal, that deſcends from the 
Mouth, lying all along between the 
Windpipe and the Joints of the 
Neck and Back, to the fifth Joint of 
the Back, where it turns a little to 
the right, and gives Way to the de- 
Artery ; and both run by 

one another, till, at the ninth, the 
OE „turns again to the left, 
2 the * and deſcend - 
ing above it, it pierces the Midriff, 
Z 2 and 


| 
| 
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of the Stomach. 

The Gullet is compoſed of three 
Coats. The firſt and outmoit is 
only a common membranous Inte- 
gument, which ſeems to be a Con- 
tinuation of the Pleura. The ſe- 
cond is thick and fleſhy, and con- 
fiſts of two Orders of muſcul iir Fi- 
bres, longitudinal and circular, the 
firſt covering the laſt; theſe thruſt 
the Aliments down into the Sto- 
mach. In Frutes, becauſe the Si- 
tuation of the Neck conduces little 
to the Deſcent of the Aliments, 
therefore, theſe Fibres run in two 
cloſe ſpiral Lines, which croſs one 
another: But in Men, whoſe Poſi- 
tion is erect, the very Gravity of 
the Aliments helps their Deſcent. 
The third and laſt lines the Cavity 
of the Gullet. It's compoſed of 
white and ſlender Fibres diverſly 
interwoven. At its upper End, it 
is continued to the Membrane 
that covers the Mouth and Lips ; 
therefore, in vomitting, theſe Parts 
are effeted. Its lower End covers 
the left Oriſice of the Stomach two 
or three Fingers Breadth. The Sur- 
face of this Membrane is beſmear- 
ed with a ſoft and ſlimy Subſtance, 
which probably comes from ſome 
ſmall Glands that lie between this 
Coat and the ſecond. The 
End of the Gullet is called Pharynx. 
It has two Pair of Muſcles for its 
Motion; the firſt is the Style pha- 
ringeus : This is a ſmall and round 
Muſcle, which ariſes fleſhy from 
the Root of the Proceſſus Sty- 
laides, and deſcending obliquely, it 
is inſerted into the Sides of the 
Pharynx. When this Muſcle act- 
eth, it pulleth up and dilateth the 
Pharynx, in Deglutition. The ſe- 
cond is the OEſpαru¹. Its Fibres 


have ſeveral Directions; its ſuperi 


or Fibres = Ho the Proceſſur 
Pterigoidæus, of the Os Sphenoides, and 
fron the Cornua of the Os Hyoide,, 
and run obliquely to the Part 
of the P The Fibres, which 
are below theſe, ariſe from the Side; 
of the Cartilago Scutiformis, and 
run tranſverſely to the Middle of 
the back Part of the Pharynx, where 
both ſuperior and inferior Fibres, 
from both Sides unite and form a 
tendinous Line. When this Muſcle 
Phoryus 10 fore Part U wid 

to its 3 by which 
it not only ſtraitens it, for the de- 
preſſing of the Aliment, but it com- 
preſſes alſo the Tonſillæ, which ſend 
out their Liquor which lubricates 
the Aliment, whereby it glides the 
more eaſily down into the Stomach, 
There are two lymphatick or vei. 
cular Glands, which are tied on the 
Back ſide of the Gullet about the 
fifth Yertebra of the Back, by the 
Branches of Nerves which come 


As © ae a 


= ke es = 


from the ei Pair. Theſe two 
Glands are like two Kidney- beam 
tied together ; they receive Veins 


22 
have I 

which A ” nate into 
the thoracick Duct. Bartboline re- 
marks, that theſe Glands ſometumes 
ſwell ſo big, as to hinder the De- 
ſcent of the Aliments into the Sto- 
mach. 

The Gullet, at its upper End, 
receives an from the Aorta, 
and it ſends a Vein to the Ag. 
At its lower End, it has an Anery 
from the Cæliaca, and it gives 4 
Vein to the Coronaria of the Sto- 
mach. Its Nerves are from the 
eighth Pair. Ihe Uſe of the Gullet 
is to carry the Meat from the Mouth 
0 the Stomach, by moune of on 
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r fleſhy —_ is _ a — _ 
Fibres of t , which perform em „covers the eſt Part 
its — of the Gur Its Mouth 8 ted on 
E/ſypus, 05, is frequent! e right Side to the Hollow of t 
met — — antient — 1 on the Left to the Spleen, 
for a certain oily Subſtance, boiled backwards to the back Part of the 
out of particular Parts of the Fleece; Duodemm, and that Part of the 
as what grows on the Flank, Neck, Colon which lies under the 
and Parts moſt uſed to ſweat. and forwards to the Bottom of the 
OEftrum Feneris, the Heat of Stomach and Pylorus. Its Bottom 
Venus, or Love: The Gitoris is thus is looſe, and being tied to no Part, 
called from the laſcivious Titilla - but floating upon the Surface of the 
tions it is capable of. Guts below the Navel, was the 
Offa alba : Van Helmont thus calls Reaſon why the Cawl was by the 
the white Coagulation which ariſes Greeks, called *Eniz>»wv. Sometimes 
from a Mixture of rectiſied Spirit of it deſcends as low as the Os Pabis, 
Wine and of Urine ; but the Spirit within the Productions of the Peri- 
of Urine muſt be diſtilled from well tanæum, cauſing an Epiplocele. 
fermented Urine ; and that muſt be Now the Cawl is a moſt delicate 
well dephlegmated, elſe it will not and fine double Membrane, inter- 
anſwer, larded, for the moſt part, with a 
Officinal, from Oficina, a Shop; 3 Fat, which lines each 
ide of its Blood -Veſſels. Theſe 
longing to a Shop: Thus officinal are Veins from the Porte, called 
Plants and Drugs are thoſe uſed in Gaftro-Epiplois dextra & finiftra, 
the Shops. Arteries from the Cæliaci. The in- 
nous, from Oleum, Oil and tercoſtal Nerve and the Par YVagum 
r is ſuch a Sub- ſend it ſeveral Twigs of Nerves. 
ſtance as is oily, or of a Conſiſtence All theſe Veſſels, with ſome ſmall 
ing thereunto. Glands accompanying one another, 
ſpread their 


exceed half a Pound. Where there 
no Veſſels, the Membranes of 


to the Cawl, as to cover the Bot- 
of the Stomach and the Inteſ- 


tom 

tines ; that, by cheriſhing their Heat, 
it may promote Digeſtion, and help 
the Concoction of the Chyle ; 
open, the Omentum, or Cawl pre - to ſtrengthen and ſuſtain the Veſſels 
Fats itſelf furſt to View. This Mem- which go from the Spleen io the 
2 3 Stomach, 


OP 


Stomach, Inteſtines, Pancreas, and 
Liver, keep a Store of the Fat, 
that it may be received by the 
Veins and Lymphaticks, for the 
Uſe we have of ; to greaſe 


the Superfices of the Guts, for fa- | 


cilitating their periſtaltick Motion. 
from 


| ele, from ouÞanx;, Um- 
bilicus, the Navel, and 1), Tu- 
mor, a Swelling ; is a Rupture of 

the Navel : For which the Term 


is applied to that of wild A 
or Crabs, commonly called Ver- 


Bodies ariſing from the Curvity of 
their Pores, whereby ny 
admit the Rays of Light thro' 


when held up againſt the Light, as 
Newton ſhews, that the Opacity of 
all Bodies ariſeth from the Multi- 
tude of Reflections cauſed by their 
internal Parts: And he ſhews allo, 
that between the Parts 


f 


Denſities; and that the true or 
rincipal Cauſe of Opacity is the 
iſcontinuity of their Parts ; be- 

omen: Ty Ming Geir Free 

ent eir Pores 

— Sabllance of 

moſt 

Thus dip in Water or 

Oil, Linnen-Cloth, oiled or var- 

niſhed, and many other Subſtances 

ſoaked in ſuch Liquors, as will in- 
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not 
them, P 


ol the Eye, which is accom 


) 9 

become by that means more tran. 
parent than otherwiſe ; as on the 
1 tranſparent Sub- 
ſtances may, evacuating their 
Pate as a their Parts, be 
rendered ue, as 
Salts or wet Paper, dry'd, 


Horn by ſcraping, Glaſs 
——_—_ Water by 
ing formed into ſmall Bubbles, ei 
ther alone in the Form of Froth. 
by ſhaking it together with Oil 
urpentine, or ſome other conve. 
nient Liquor with which it will not 
perfectly incorporate. But, how- 
ever, to render Bodies opaque and 
coloured, their Interſtices muſt not 
be leſs than of ſome definite Big 
neſs ; for the moſt opacous Bodies 
that are, if their __ 
_— 


1 


7 


divided (as when Metals a 
ſolved in acid Me become 


And . 
ues 8 


with redneſs, heat, pain, and ſwel- 
ng ; and if riſes hom the Bol 
ſtagnating in capillary Arteries. 
The Cure conſiſts in the ſame Ma- 

nagement, 


am Acc wer 
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OR 
nagement, as in all other Inflamma- 
tions: Hence, 

thalmicks, are Medicines uſed 


Opodeldech, is the Name of an 
various Alterati- 
paſſed through the 


which teaches their Laws and Pro- 
perties is called icks ; and 
when the Refraction of Rays is con- 
ſdered, and the Laws and Nature of 
it explained and demonſtrated, the 


Orbicularis Muſculus, which is a 
Muſcle that draws the Lips toge- 
ther, and is the ſame as Oſculatorius, 
de kiſſing Muſcle, becauſe it acts 
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to run flower through 
thic 


| OR 
at that time. It isalſo called Sphin- 
Fer Labiorum. 


volun 
Oriental, Eaſtern, any thing com- 
ing from that Part of the World. 


Orthopnea, ſtrictly fignifies that 

Difficulty of n ons ariſes , 
from running or violent Exerciſe ; . 
and whatſoever occaſions the Blood 
the Lungs, 
either by ſtraitening the Canals, or 
ing the Blood, or by hinder- 
otion of the animal Spi- 
rits, ſo that they cannot elevate the 
Breaſt, or e the Blood to be 
more rarefied, or more in Quantity, 
ſo that there is not ſufficient Room 
2 4 to 


OS 


to receive it into the Veſſe]s of the 
Lungs, muſt occaſion this Diſtem- 


Of illation, is a ſwingi of a 
Pendulum, whence Borelli, de Motu 
Animalium, applies it to the Moti- 
on of an Animal that has ſome Re- 
ſemblance thereunto. 

Ofcitation, is a flight convulſive 
Motion of the Muſcles, which is 
commonly called Yawning or 


Stretching, as the beginning of an Jo 


3 . of the 
cult, are any Openings 
Veſes; 1 the Opening of 

um Uteri, is 

the W Womb. 

Oſculatorius. See Orbicularis. 

Os Orbiculare. See Ear. 

Os Tince. 0 Generation Parts 
of, to M omen. 
on Inaominata, are two 
Bones ſituated on the Sides of the 
Os Sacrum; ma Fætus they may be 
each ſeparated into three Pieces, 
which in Adults unite and make 
but one Bone, in which they di- 
ſtingui three Parts. The firſt 
and ſuperior Part is called Os 
Jlium; the Inteſtine Ilium lieth 
between it and its Fellow. It is 
very ' almoſt of a ſemi- 
circular à little 1 4 
and uneven on its external 8 
which is called its Dorfum ; =P 
Concave and ſmooth on its inter- 
nal Side, which is called its Spine. 
It is joined to the Sides of 
the three ſuperior Fertebre of 
the Os Sacrum by a true Suture : 
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O V 


The ſecond is the Os Pubis, 


intervening Cartilage, 
by te 2 
part of the Pelvis or Baſon, of 
which the Qs Sacrum is the Back- 
part, and the Ilia the Sides. 

The third is the inferior and 
poſterior, called Iſcbhium or Coxen- 
dix; it has a large Cavity called 
Acetabulum Coxendicis, which re- 
ceives the Head of the Thigh- 
bone : The Circumference of this 


pin he 2— * f 
oramen Iſchii, 
Pubis, about the — 4 
which the ER 
tor internus and externus ariſe : 


at its lower End it II 
CP which 
Benders 


from whence the 

Leg ariſe. And a little above thi 
upon its Hinder-part, it has an 
{mall acute Proceſs, betwixt whi 
and the former Protuberance 
Sinus of the Tſchizm, thro" wang 


+ 


atk 


nous Subſtance in- 

wt i 4.4, rmer Texture. 

feologia, Ol from 6+ 
Os, a Bone, and _ to de. 
ſcribe ; is a Diſcourfe or Deſcripti 
i dg og | 

Ove, Sz 

— and and 


Owiduds, the fame as Fallopian 
Tubes. See Generation Parts of. 
belonging to Women. Hence 


P A 


, from Ou an Egg. 
and Pario, to bring forth, 2 1 
ſuch Creatures as lay Eggs, and are 
NEAT. = th 

Owum oſophicum, or = 
cum, is a Glaſs Body round like 
an Egg. 

Oxycrate, from oc, Acetum, 
Vi , is a Mixtare of Vinegar 
Oxycroceum, — the ſame as 
the fo ing, „roc, Crocus, 
Sin, BA r in which | 
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Stench. 
Oze, is ſometimes uſed to ſigni- 


there fy a Stench in the Mouth. 


_ 


Is in Preſcription for a 
. pg which is the eighth 
of an Handful. 

P. A. Is uſed to ſignify Partes 

_ any Ingre- 

te. 


grin for Pubois Fes. fen. 
ſcription for % Patrum, Jeſuits- 
Pol, ſo 2 — . they 
| rought it into Europe. 

Pabulum, ſignifies, ſtrictly, the 
Food of Cattle, but is by illis, 


Diſeaſe. | 


Pain. It is commonly laid down, 
that Pain is a Solution of Conti- 


Body may increaſe into a too 
big to flow a Canal of a 
2 and which will, 

ſore, uire more Room: 
Wherefore, w the Sides of a 
Canal, are thruſt outward, beyond 
what are uſed to be, that is, 
the Parts com thoſe Sides, 
before contiguous, being looſened 
and moved away from one ano- 
ther; if that Body ftrikes into thoſe 
Sides with a briſk Drnpetus, and 
that Impetus is continually renew'd, 
the Solution will be conſiderable, 
or the N towards a Solution 
violent, or there will be Pain, 
Wherefore the conſtituent Parts 
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Branch of the Vena Portæ, and the 
Intercoſtal furniſhes it with Nerves. 


in the Glands 
of the Guts, it may the more 
eaſily enter the Mouths of the 


and Lafeal Veins 


Pandiculation, is the Reiſlleſſneſs, tines 


Stretching and Uneaſineſs that u- 
ſually accompany the cold Fit of 
an intermitting Fever. 
Panick. This term ſeems to 
have its Original from the Strata- 
m of a General, whoſe 
ame was Pan, and who contrived 
with a few Men to make ſuch 


light 

the Seeds of ſome a 
Thiſtles, Dandelyon, Hawkweeds, 
Sc. and which 
in the Air, that they can be blown 
any where about with the Wind. 
And therefore, this diſtinguiſhes 
one Kind of Plants which is called 


— ime IN 


PA 
chat 
the Yenters are ted to let out 
any Matter, as apping in a Tym- 

* — — 
af zkuoarieg, Taparuy, expreiles 
the Declenſion of any Diſtemper ; 
as alſo, according to Galen, that 
Part of Life where a Perſon is ſaid 
to grow old, and which he reckons 
8 when he is ſaid to 
be old. | 


he, the fame as Ar- 


diſcernable in their Articulation ; 
and Bones which are thereby ea- 
fier of Reduction, when diſlocated, 


are by Hippocrates, called aao 


pa. 

*'Parahfis. See Pall. 

Par en, from ware, circum, 
about, and pe, obligo, to bind ; 
is a Fault in the Yard, when the 
Prepuce is ſo trait, that it will not 
draw over the Glands; And this 
hi ofteneſt in Venereal Diſ- 
3 the Hamours of a 
Gleet are ſo ſharp as to cauſe 
this Contraction. There is ſome- 
times a Neceſſity, in this Caſe, to 
ſnip, or cut it open, otherwiſe 
the Humours will be pent un- 
der it, and do a great deal of Miſ- 
chief. 


Paraphrenitis, is a Diſtemper of 
Kin to the Pleuriſy, and ſeated in 
that Part of the Pleura which ſur- 
rounds the Diaphragm, or Septum 
pay = I ia. See Palſy. And 

ar 5. x 

Paraplexia, is the ſame. 

Paraſtatæ. See Generation Parts 


of, proper to Men, and Epididy- 
ig. 

Paragoricks, from æanyoio, mi- 
tigo, to aſſwage: All Opiates are 
thus called. Narcoticks, 


W 
Operation, whereby any of Pararythmat, is a 
1 


the Arythmes, and 


Parenchyma, from 


transfundo, to ſtrain . The 


Antients uſed to imagine ſome Parts 
in an human Body meer Fleſh, in 
tion to „ and thro' 


w ſome Humours were ſtrai 


as 2 thro* Earth : but 
therwiſe. Alſo, 5 


Parenchymata, from the ſame 
Derivation, ſignifies all the Viſcera, 
becauſe they are looked as 
ſo many Strainers to the 
which paſs h them. 
O_ Os. * Cranium. 
aronichia, wage, ci 
about, and ut, Unguis, the Nai; 
is a Tumor the End of a Fin- 
| y called a Felon, or 
hitloe. A Plant is alſo thus 
called, from its ſuppoſed Vertues in 
222 and cleanſing ſuch Tu- 
mors; by the common People 
Whitloe-Wort, or Graſs. 
Paretides, Glands behind the 
Ears, from wage, and de, Auris, 
_—_— : fee Mouth. . hy theſe 
s tumify and ſuppurate, 
which they are moſt apt to do in 
malignant Caſes, the Swellings take 
the ſame Name. 


Paroxyſm, from wagotinu, exa- 


cerbo, to aggravate, is the Hei 
or Fit of any Diſtemper that _ 
turns at certain Times. 

Particle. This is the ſame as 
Atom or Corpuſcle ; which ſee. 
But it may be here fur- 
ther to recite ſome of thoſe Laws 
by which thoſe ftnall Portions of 
Matter are influenced in their Oc- 
curſions and Motions, beſ:des what 
hath been already ſaid under the 
Word Attraction, which ſee. Sir 
Jaac Newton, in his Opticks, has 

a opened 
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traction, or by a Force that will Weight with it, that ſhall be formed 


make them tend towards one ano- into a long and flender Cylinder. 
ther: And conf tly, ſuch a 
Body will 
ver a 
Polition of its icles. 
this conſiſts the Reaſon of Elafti- 
city. 

7. Butif 
be ſuch, 
are, by ſome external Force, re- 

from their former Contacts, 

they go immediately into others of 
the fame Degree, that Body can- 
not recover its former Figure and 
Poſition of 
Texture of ſuch 


ſoft. ſuſ by, or ſwim in Water, 
not be carry d downwards by 
8. As Particles which are per- its own Weight ; which is the 
fectly ſolid, will attract one ano- Reaſon that ſmall Particles of Salts 
ther the moſt ſtrongly ; and as in and Metals will fwim in fuch Men- 
all other Particles the Power of ffruum as will diffolve in thoſe 
their Attraction is proportionable Metals, &:. 
to their Denſity or Solidity, ſo the 0 | 
attractive Forces, even of Particles 11. Greater Bodies attract one 
perfectly denſe or ſolid, depend another with a leſs Force than leſ- 
much upon their Figures. For if fer do: For the Force; with which 
a ſmall Particle of Matter be ſup- 


poſed to be formed into an indeſi- * 
nitely ſmall Plate, of a circular Fi- 
gure; and if another Particle be 
11ppoſed to be in a right Line paſ- 
ſing thro the Centre of that Plate, 


and at right Angles to its Plane : 
then, if that Particle be diſtant 
trom the circular Plate a ioth Part 
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Particles which are near one to a- 
nother, the remote ones having no 
ſuch Force; wherefore, there is 
no greater attractive Force re- 
wo to move the Bodies A and 

towards one another, than to 
movc c and 4. But the Velocity of 
Bodies, of the ſame Force, are re- 
ciprocally proportionable to thoſe 
Bodies; wherefore, the Velocity, 
by which 4 tends towards B, will 
be to the Velocity with which the 
Particle c, apart from the Body, 
tends towards B, as the Particle c 
to the Body 4; ſo much leſs, there- 
fore, is the Velocity of the Body 
than that of c would be, if it were 
ſeparated from it. From hence it 
comes to paſs, that the Motion of 
the greater Bodies is naturally ſo 
flow, that it is uſally retarded by 
an ambient Fluid, or other Bodies 
round about them. But in leſſer 
Bodies this attractive Force is very 
active and vi and is the 


12. The Particles of Matter, tho 
they do not touch, may come ſo 
near one to another, that their 
mutual attractive Force ſhall much 
exceed the Force of Gravity. 


13, If a Particle placed in a 
Fluid be equally attracted every 
where by all the ambient Particles 
of the Fluid, no Motion of the Par- 
ticle will ariſe from thence ; but 
if it be attracted by ſome Particles 
more, and by others leſs, it will 
move that Way where the Attrac- 
tion 1s teſt, and the Motion 
roduced will be anſwerable to the 
— "ob of the Attraction. 


14. If a Body be placed in a 
Fluid, and its Particles do more 
attract the Particles ef the Fluid, 
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the 

11 5 
in any Pores, pervious 
n le Fla. then 
the Particles of the Fluid will ſoon 
diffuſe themſelves through thoſe 
Pores. And if the Coheſion of the 
Parts of the Body be not ſtrong, 
bat that it may de ſurmounted by 
the Inpetus of the Particles of the 
Fluid ruſhing upon it, and every 
Way into its Pores ; there will a- 
riſe from thence a Diſſolution of 
that Body. Hence the Reaſon of 
the Diſſolation of Bodies in Men- 
: In order to which, three 
Things are always neceſſary. 1. 
That the Particles of the Body to be 
diſſolved do more ſtrongly attract 
the Menſtruum than thoſe of the 
Menſtruum do one another. 2. That 
the Bodies have Pores ious to 
the Particles of the Men b 
That the Coheſion of the con- 
ituent Particles of the Body be 


not ſo ſtrong, but that it may be 


broken by the violent Action of 
the Particles of the Menſtruum up- 
on it. 


15. If Particles mutually attract- 
ing each other, do alſo mutually 
touch one another, no Motion can 
ariſe ; but if they are ſeparated 
from one another a very ſmall 
Diſtance, a Motion muſt ariſe from 
their mutual Attraction: Though, 
if they are removed from each o- 
ther ſo far that they cannot attract 
one another more than they will 
the Particles of the Fluid in which 
they are, then on that Account 
alſo will no Motion be produced. 
From theſe Principles all the P2z- 
nomena of Fermentation, and all 
Efferveſcences do proceed. And 
hence appears the Reaſon why 
Oil of Vitriol, mingled with a lit- 
tle Water, hath ſo great an Ebul- 

Aa liuon: 
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lition: For by the Infuſion of the 
Water, the faline Particles are a 
little disjoined from their mutual 
Contacts; but fince they do much 
more attract one another than they 
do the Particles of the W ater, and 
ſince they are not every Way e- 
qually attracted, a conſiderable 
Motion muſt from thence ariſe. 
And from hence alſo may be ſeen 
the Reaſon, why ſo great an Ebul- 
lition ariſes from putting Filings 
of Steel into the former Mixture 
of Oil of Vitriol with a little Wa- 
ter ; for the Particles of the Steel 
have a very great Degree of Ela- 
ſticity, and thence a ſtrong Reſi- 
lition mult ariſe. And from hence 
alſo it is, that ſome Menſtruums 
act with a greater Force, and will 
ſooner diflolve ſome Metals, when 
mingled with a little Water, than 
when pure, and without ſuch Mix- 
ture. 


16. If the Particles which do 
mutually attract each other have 
no Elaſticity, then they are not 
reflected back from one another, 
but will form Aggregates of Par- 
ticles, from whence Coagulation 
zriſes: And if theſe Aggregates 
exceed in ſpeciſick Gravity the 
M eight of the Fluid, and are large 
enough, a Precipitation will ſuc- 
ceed ; tho' a Precipitation may alſo 
ariſe from the ſpecifick Gravity of 
the Mer/iruum being diminiſhed or 
increaſcd. | 


17. If the Figure of Particles 
mutually attracting each other, 
when ſwimming in a Fluid, be 
ſuch, that there 1s a greater at- 
tracting Force in ſome of their gi- 
ven Parts than in others, as allo a 
greater Contact there; then thoſe 
Particles will coaleſce into Bodies 
having given Figures: And this 
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Way Cryftallization ariſes ; and, 
from the Figures of the Cryſtals 
given, Geometry ' will determine 


the Figures of the component Par. 
ticles, | 


18, If, between two Particles of 
a Fluid, another ſhall interpoſe, 
whoſe two oppoſite Faces or Sides, 
have very great attractive Forces; 
this interpoling Particle will glew 


or faſten the other two to itſelf; 


and when this is done throughout 
the whole Fluid, that Fluid will 
be frozen, or turn'd into Ice. 


19. If a Body of ſome Bulk 


emit a tity of Effluvi 


and the Frede of fach flv 
ve a very t _— 0 
then will theſe Efluoia, w ther 
come near any leſſer or lighter 
Body, by their attracting Force, 
ſurmount the Gravity of thoſe Bo- 
dies, and lift them up to the Bo- 
dies from whence they flow ; and 
ſince the — are much more 
copious thick at leſſer Diſ- 
tances from the emittent Body, than 
at greater, the light Body will be 
attracted by ſtill more and more 
denſe Efluyia, and, at laſt, be 
brought to adhere to the emittent 
— 9 of the 
enomena of Electricity may be 
ſolved. See Cobefion. f 


Partus, Delivery. See Fats. 

Paſſive Principles, are ſuch as the 
Chymiſts mean by Earth, c, but 
their Diſtinction is uſeleſs, becauſe 
in all Matter there is ſuch a Prin- 
ciple ; ſo that what one ſeems to 
have, in Activity or Inactivity, 
more than another, ariſes only from 
their different Modification. See 
Vis Inertie. 

Paſſulatum, is a Term gi 
Diſenſatory Writers to da: Med! 

ces, 
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cines, where Raiſins are the chief 
I ent, as the Electuarium paſ- 
atum, &c. 

Paſlillum, a little Lump of Paſte, 
or Ball, made to take like a Lo- 


e. 
. the Knee - pan: This is a 
little round Bone about two Inches 
broad, pretty thick, a little convex 
on both ſides, and covered with a 
ſmooth Cartilage on its Fore-fide ; 
it is ſoft in Children, but very hard 
in thoſe of riper Years : It is called 
alſo Mola. Over it paſſes the Ten- 
don of the Muſcles which extend 
the Leg, to which it ſerves as a 
Pully for facilitating their Motion, 
by removing their Direction from 
the Centre of Motion. 

Pathema, from waInua, Aﬀec- 


" tus animi, Paſſion, or Affection; 


hence 

Pathetic Nerve ; = ang N 4 

Pathognomonic Signs, m 
former, and * cognaſco, to 
know, are ſuch Signs of a Diſeaſe as 
are inſeparable, telling the Eſſence 
or real Nature of the Diſeaſe : And 

Pathology, from the former, and 
Mye, narro, to relate, is that Part 
of Medicine which relates to the 
Diſtempers, with their Differences, 
Cauſes, and Effects, incident to the 
human Body. 

Patientie Muſculus, the Muſcle of 
Patience, thus called from its — 
Service in Labour; it is the 
as the Levator Scapulæ, which ſee. 

Pecquet's Duc. See Ductus Tbo- 
racicus. 

Pectinæus Muſculus, is, 
to Riolanus, that Part of the Tri- 
ces which ariſes neareſt to the Car- 

lage of the Os pubis. 

Pe#inis Os, the ſame as Os tubis. 
See Oſſa innominata. 

Petioralis Maſculus, is a Muſcle 
that moves the Arm forward ; it 
ariſeth by a fleſhy and ſemicircular 


Beginning from the inner Half of 
the Clawicula, from the fix ſuperior 
Ribs ; and it covereth a great Part 
of the Breaſt, and is inſerted by a 
ſhort but ſtrong and broad Tendon 
mto the and inner Part of 
the Humerus, between the Biceps 
and Deltoides. Its Fibres, near their 
Inſertion, decuſſate one another. 
Thoſe which come from the C/awi- 
cle or firſt Ribs, are on the lower 
ſide of the Tendon ; and thoſe 
from the inferior Ribs are on the 
upper fide of the Tendon. 

Peftorals, are ſuch Medicines as 
are in Diſtempers of the 
Breaſt, from Pe&zs, the Breaſt. 

Pectoris Os, the ſame as Sternum. 

Pectus, the Breaſt, moſt ſtricily 
includes the whole Cavity, com- 
monly called by Anatomiſts, The 
middle Region; but by ſome Wri- 
ters is more reſtrained to particular 
Parts of that Diviſion. 

Pediculation, Morbus pedicularis, 
by the Greeks Seit, is a particu- 
lar Foulneſs of the Skin very a 
to breed Lice ; and is ſaid to be 
Diſtemper of the Egyptian, which 
we read of among the with 
which God puniſhed that People. 

Pediculis, among Botaniſts, fig- 
nifies the Stalk or Stem upon which 
grows the Leaf, Fruit, or Flower of 
any Plant. 

Pediluvtium, from pedes, the Foot, 
— lawo, to waſh, is a Bath for the 

cet. 

Pelican, is an Inftrument to draw 


Teeth with; alſo a chymical Veſſel. - 


Pellicle, is a Film or Fragment of 
a Membrane, from 

Pellis, the Skin, or Hide of any 
Creature. 

Pelwis, ſignifies a Baſon : For 
which Reaſon ſeveral Cavities in 
the Body are called by this Name; 
as the lower Part the -bdomen, 
the Hollow ot the Kidnies, &c. 

Aaz : Penetrating 
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Penetrating, is ſaid of any thing 
ſubtile and — b 
Penetration of Dimenſions, is a 
hyſical Poſſeſſion of the ſame Place 
7 two _— ſo that the Parts of 
the one do every way penetrate 
mto, and — fll up the Di- 
menſions or Places of the Parts of 
the other, which is manifeſtly im- 
poſſible, and contradictory to De- 
monftrration. 

Penicilla, is a Lozenge made 
round by rolling; the ſame as Tu- 
rundula : From Penicillus, a Pencil, 
which it reſembles in Shape. 

Penidium, a kind of clarified 
Sugar, with a Mixture of Starch, 
made up into ſmall Rolls. 

Penis. See Generation Parts of, 
proper to Men. 

Penis Cerebri, the ſame as Cona- 
rion. See Brain. 

Penis Muliebris, the ſame as Cli- 
toris. See Generation Parts of, be- 
longing to Women. 

Pennata, Winged, from Penna, 
a Wing ; amongſt Botaniſts, are 
thoſe Leaves of Plants as grow di- 
realy one againſt another on the 
ſame Rib or Stalk ; as thoſe of Aſh, 
Walnut-trees, &c. 

Penſile, is ſaid of ſome Warts, 

cencies, or Tumours, which 
hang by a ſmall Root, as if eaſy to 
come off. 

Pentapharmacon, from eiiie, guin- 
gue, five, and Qaguaxoy, Remedium, 
Remedy; is any Medicine conſiſt- 
ing of five Ingredients. 

Pepaſmos, w ααẽ, the ſame as 
Concoction or Maturation ; whence 

Popticts, are ſuch Things as pro- 
mote Concoction. 

Peracute, v ſharp 3 Diſeaſes 
are thus called, when greatly in- 
_ or aggravated beyond Mea- 
ure. 


Percolation, ſtraining through, 
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ſtrain: It is generally applied to 
animal Secretion, from — Office 
of the Glands, reſembling that of 
a Strainer, in tranſmitting the Li- 
quors that paſs through them. 

Per deliquium, by Melting ; as 
Salt of Tartar, diſſolved in the Air, 
is called Oil of Tartar per deliquium, 
&c. 

Per defcenſum, by Deſcent, is a 
particular Manner of Diſtillation. 

Perennial, ſtrictly fignifies any 
—_ which laſts all 2 * the 

ord importing only ſo much; 
from per — 4 ; as thoſe Vege- 
tables which ſhed not their Leaves 
in the Winter, commonly called 
Ever- 3 but by ſome Writers 
it is uſed much in the ſame Senſe as 
continual, and applied to Fevers 
which have no Intermiſſions. 

Perfection, is often uſed for that 
higheſt or beſt State, to which any 
natural Productions are capable of 
being brought, although even then 
they are far from Perfeftion m 
the moſt rigid Signification of the 
Word. 

Perforans Muſculus, is a Muſcle 
that ariſes from the = and 
back part of the Tibia; paſſing 
under the inner Ankle and Lige 
ment that ties the Tibia and Os Calcis 
together, it divides into four Ten- 
dons, which paſſing the Holes of the 
Perforatus (the Word importi 
boring or paſſing through) are in- 
ſerted into the third Bones of each 
leſſer Toe. There is a Maſſa Car- 
nea (a fleſhy Subſtance) that ariſes 
from the Os Cakcis, and which joins 
the Tendons of this Muſcle where 
the Lubricale; begin. 

Perforatus Muſeulus, alſo called 
Flexor Brevis, is a Muſcle that a- 
riſes from the inner and lower Part 
of the Os Calcis, and is inſerted by 
four Tendons into the ſecond Pha- 


frum fer, through, and cole, to laux of each Toe. Theſe Ten. 


dons 
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PE 
dons are perforated, to give Way 
to the Tendons of the — 
Perfaration, is the paſſing any 
one through — as a 
ing is thro” ; is chiefly 
hr Phyſicians for the penetra- 
ting by an Inftrument into any of 
the great Cavities, as is the Ope- 
ration of the Paracentefis. Hilda- 
aus alſo uſes it for ſuch Eroſion of 
the Bones as eats them thro* ; and 
ſome other chirurgical Writers 
for the opening any Abſceſs by an 
Inſtrament 


Perianthium, from reg, circum, 
about, and a»bog, Flos, a Flower, 
are thoſe little Leaves that 
encompaſs the bottom of a Flower. 

Pericardium, from we circum, 
about, and aa, Cr, the Heart, 
is the Membrane encompaſſing the 
Heart. See Heart. 

Pericarpia, from hg circum, 
about, and Carpus, the Wriſt ; are 
Medicines that are applied to the 
Wriſt. 

Periclafis, wmgixdators, is a Term 
uſed by Galen for ſuch a total 


Fracture of a Bone as quite divides 
it, and forces it out the 
Fleſh into Sight. 

Pericranium, from we, circum, 
about, and Cranium, the Skull, is the 


Membrane that covers the Skull. 
It is a very thin and nervous Mem- 
brane, of an exquiſite Senſe, which 
covers immediately, not only the 
Cranium, but 2 1 of Bs 
except ; for w 
-- A it is alſo called the Pe- 
riofteum, from the former Part as 
before, and Os, a Bone, It is tied 
to the Dura Mater by ſome Fibres 
which paſs thro* the Sutures of the 
Skull. It receives Veins from the 
external Fugulars, Arteries from 
the Carotides, Nerves from the fifth 
Pair of the Brain, and from the 
ſecond of the Neck. 


ert , we ia, is 
1 or Trouble 1 
Operation, as wep(« is one who 
diſpatches it iden zany unneceſ- 
ſary Circumſtances : Both the 
Terms are met with in Hippocrates, 
and others of the Greek Writers. 

Perimeter, is the Compaſs or 
Sum of all the Sides which bound 
any Figure, of what Kind ſoever, 
3 rectilinear or mixed. 

erinyides, are little Swellings 
like Nipples. 

Period is the Space in which a 
Diſtemper continues from its Be- 
ginning to its Declenſion; and ſuch 
as return aſter a certain Space, with 
like Symptoms, are called 

Periodical Diftempers. 

Periofteum. See Pericranium. 

1 Philoſophy, is ſo na- 
med from thoſe who ſtudied and 
taught walking about, and who 
were therefore, called 

Peripapeticks, from wyuwarw, per- 
ambulo, to walk — oh dier 
of theſe was Ariſtotle; and all who 
have ſince eſpouſed his Doctrines 
have gone under the ſame Name, 
whether they have continued the 
Practice of Walking or not. 

Peripbery, from t pio, cir - 
cumfero, to ſurround, is the Chem 
ference of a Circle or a Sphere. 

Periphimoſis, See Phimoſis. 

Peripneumonia, from wii, circum, 
about, and inn, Pulno, the 
Lungs, or ie, /þiro, to breathe ; 
is an Inflammation of ſome Parts 
of the Thorax, that occaſions Short 
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neſs of Breath; and it generall 


off by Expectoration, and ſuc 
eans as have Succeſs in Aſthma's. 


Some Authors diſtinguiſh this into 
vera, the true, and notha, the ſpu- 
rious Peripneumony ; but ſuch Dif- 

ference is of no great Moment. 
Peripyema, wigrwunpa, is à Col- 
lection of Matter about any Part, as 
A a z round 
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round a Tooth in the Gums ; and 
Perirrbæa, weflg go is a Reflux 
of Humours from the Habit of the 
Body into any of the larger Emunc- 
tories for its Excretion, as in an 
hydropical Caſe of Water upon 


the Bowels or Kidnies, where it 
paſſ-s away by Urine or Stool. 
Perifialtick Motion, from wei- 
Fin, contraho, to contract: is 
that vermicular Motion of the Guts 
which is made by the Cantrattion 
of the ſpiral Fibre, whereby the 
Excrements are preſſed downwards, 
and voided. 
Periſiaphylinus ; there is the in- 
ternal and external, being two 
Muicles of the Lula, the one pul- 


ling it forwards, and the other 


Periflerna, from ig, circum, 
about, and the Sternum, the Breaſt- 
Bone, expreſſes all on both Sides 
that Part. 

Perifloma, or rather Periſtroma, 
wigirpwpa, properly ſignifies any 
Covering ; but is applied by Pcc- 

net to the mucous Lining of the 
nteſtines, the ſame which Br/frus 
calls Muſcum willoſum, Eartholine, 
Cruſa Membranaſca, and De Graaf, 
Crufta Vermicularis. | 
eriſyſtole, f,, is a Pauſe 
or Intermiſſion between the Syſtole 
and Diaſtole, which is by moſt de- 
nied to be perceived in well Per- 
ſons; but when dying it is very 
ſenſibly ſelt. 

Peritonæum, from wigriinu, cir- 
cumtendo, to ſtretch round. This 
lies immediately under the Muſcles 
of the lower Belly, and is a thin and 
ſoft Membrane, which encloſes all 
the Bowels contained in the lower 
Belly, covering all the Inſide of its 
Cavity. Its external Superficies is 
— where it adheres to the 

verſe Muſcles. The internal 


is very {ſmooth and poliſhed ; it has 
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a number of ſmall Glands that ſe. 
rate a Liquor which ſupplies the 
teſtines, and facilitates their Mo- 

tion. When theſe Glands are oh. 

ſtructed, the Peritonæum grows 
thick, as may be ſeen in ſevcral 

Dropſies. The Upper Part of tais 

Membrane covers the Midrif, tg 

which it cloſely adheres : The Fore. 

art of it ſtrikes to the tranſverſe 
uſcles, and Linea Alba; the lower 

Part of it to the Os Pubis; and the 

Back of it to the Os Sacrum 

and Vertebræ of the Loins. Tus 

double Membrane, and contains in 
its licatures the Umbilical Vef. 
ſels, the Bladder, the Ureters, the 

Kidnies, and the 8 atick Veſſels, 

to all which it gives a Membrane, 

as alſo to the Liver, Spleen, Sto- 
mach, Inteſtines, and Womb. It 
external Lamina has two Produdti. 
ons, like to two Sheaths, which pak 
thro* the Rings of the oblique and 
tranſverſe Muicles in the Groin, for 
the Paſſage of the Spermatick Ve. 
ſels in Men, and for the round Li. 
gaments of the Womb in Women, 
Theſe Productions, being come to 
the Teſticles in Men, dilate and 
form the Tunica V. aginalis. The in. 
ternal Lamina, which is here very 
thin, having accompanied the ex 
ternal Productions a little Way, 
cleaves cloſe to the 8 tick Vel- 
ſels, and round Ligaments of the 

Womb. The Peritonæum has Veins 

— 2 from the Phrenice, 
m Mammillary, the Epigai- 

trick, and often from the 2 

ticks. Its Nerves are of thoſe 

which are diſtributed in the Muſcles 
of the Abdomen. It has likewiſe: 
few Lymphaticks, which diſc 

themſelves into the Iliack Glands, 

By the —— of its Fibres, i 

eaſily dilates and contracts in Reſpi 

ration and Conception. If it 


it cauſes a ture either in the 
* Groin 
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Groin or Navel. Its Uſe is to con- 
tain the Bowels of the 46 ö 
and to give each of them an outer 
Coat. 8 

Perizoma, ie, ſtrictly ſig- 
nifies a Girdle; bins by 2 
and ſome other chirurgical Writers, 
it is applied to ſuch Inſtruments for 
ſupporting Ruptures, which we 
— 1 Some alſo 
expreſs It the Di . 

| ug 1s — 42 Hands 
and Feet, from a thick Blood, with 
great Heat and Itching : and com- 
monly called Chilblanes, and Kibes. 

Perona, the fame as Fibula, 
which ſee : From this 'Term comes 
that of 

Peroneus Muſculus, or Peroneus 
Anticus, a Muſcle of the that 
i; joined to the Po icus in its Origi- 
nation, which is from the upper and 
external Part of the Fibula; and 
running thro the Channel which is 
in the external Angle, it is inſerted 
into the Os Metatarfe. 

Peronæus Poſticus, ariſes from the 
ſuperior and external Part of the 
Perone, or Fibula ; and deſcending, 
it paſſes thro* the Fiſſure of the ex- 
ternal Ankle under the Soal of the 
Foot, to be inſerted into the Os 
Metatarfi that ſuſtains the little 'Toe. 
When this Muſcle acteth, it pulleth 
the Foot outwards. 

Perpetual Motion. See Nature, 
Laws of, Law II. 

Per ſe, by itſelf, as ſome Things 
Diſtillation without 
any additional Helps to raiſe them ; 
as the genuine Spirit of Hartſhorn, 
thus called in tion to that 
which is aſſiſted wi ickfilvcr. 

Perſpiration, a Brea through. 
See Baths, and Bathing ; Cuticula, 
and Cutis. And what flies off this 
Way, is called | 
eee 

e. ; 
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Pes, the Foot. In this are diſ- 
tinguiſhed three Parts, the Tarſus 
Metatarſus, and Toes ; which fee. 

Peſſary, is an oblong Form of 
Medicine made to thruſt up into 
the Uterus, upon ſome extraordina- 
en D 

eftis, ague, 15 a Diſtem 
—— by Infotion ; which 
ſee, and Contagion. Whence 

Pe//ilential Bi empers, are thoſe 

communicated. 

Petala, is a Term in Botany ſig- 
nifying thoſe fine coloured Leaves 
that compoſe the Flowers of all 
Plaats. Whence Plants are diſtin- 
guiſhed into Monopetalous, whoſe 
Flower is in one continued Leaf; 
Tripetalous, Pentapetalous, and Po- 

alous, when conſiſt of 

„ five, or many Leaves. See 
Flower. Hence 

Petalodes, r N, is by Hip- 

2 applied to an Urine which 
in it flaky Subſtances reſem- 
bling Leaves. 

Petechiæ, are Spots in the Skin 
like Flea-Bites, which come out in 
ſome Fevers. Whence 

Petechial Fewer, is the Spotted 
Fever, commonly fo called. 

Petrefaction, and 

Perm faction, from Petra, a Rock 
or Stone, and facio, to make; to 
turn into Stones. This is applyed 
to ſome Subſtances, that by certain 
Springs or Liquor ſeem chang- 
ed into Stone: But there is not in 
ſach Caſes any real Tran{mutation 
of another Subſtance into Stone, 
but only Particles of Stone which 
before floated in a Liquor, lodged 
and depoſited in the Pores of ſuch 
Subſtances in ſuch a Manner, and 
ſuch Plenty, as to leave very little 
elſe than the Appearance of a Stone. 


This is alſo frequently done by an 
Incruſtation of ſtony Particles upon 
a a4 


ſome- 


Petroſum Os. See Cranium. 
Phacodes. Qaxw3ng, is uſed by 
Hippocrates, for h iacal Per- 
ſons, whoſe Complections are of a 
Lentil Colour, as Upophacodes is alſo 
applied by him to ſuch as are ap- 
* to ſuch a Complexion ; 
an 

Phacoides, Qaxononc, any ble. 
in the Shape of a Lentil, as appli 
by Veſulius to the ine Hu- 
mour of the Eye. Galen alſo 
makes mention of 
Phacoptiſſana, Qaxomriooam, 2 
Liquor, or Decoction of Lentils, 
like what is now the common Prac- 
tice in the Country of boiling Tares 
in Drinks for raiſing the Small pox, 
and the like Uſes. | 
Phalanx, was firſt applied to a 
Rank of Men in Battalia, and is 
now by Anatomiſts uſed for the 
ſmall Bones of the Fingers ; which 
ſee under Digitus. 
Phenomenon, from walbo, appa- 
reo, to appear; is any natural Re- 
preſentation or Appearance. 

Phagedena, from Qayw, edo, or 
rodo, to eat or corrode, is ſuch an 
Ulcer where the Sharpneſs of the 
Humours cat away the Fleſh, And 
hence 

Phagedenic Medicines, are thoſe 
which eat away fungous or proud 
Fleſh. 


Phyſick which teaches the Uſe of 
Medicines ; and 3 

Pharmacia, is the making 
Medicines; as is alſo 


Pharmacopeia, and 
Pharmacopæius, from the former 
Derivation, and wow, facio, to 
make ; is a Medicine- , Or an 


Apothecary : And 


Pharmacopola, from the former 
Derivation, and oo, vends, to 
ſell ; is a Seller or Vender of Me- 
dicines. 

P ia, from Pharynx, 
and Tim, ſeco, to cut, is the fame 


Laryngotomy 


as 3 as 
| Pharynx, is the ſame as Larynx; 


which ſee. 
Phaſes, from @aimw, appareo, to 
17 ear, are the appearances of an; 


Phi s Ooarlpurs,, is 
firily a Friend to Man; but 
hence ſome have conceitedly given 
it to ſome Medicines of which 
they have had a great Opinion. 

Philiatros, QvMartgo, is a Stu- 
dent in Medicine. 

Philonium, is the 12 * an 
Anod Electuary, m 
moit Difpenſatories from Phil its 
Author. 


ver of Knowledge, and 
moſt eminently is applied to thoſe 
who ſtudy natural Cauſes ; as 

Philotechnus, ihr xv, is ap- 
plied to one who is a Lover, and 
an Encourager of Arts. 

Philtrum, the fame as Filter; 
ſee Filtration. This is alſo a Name 
ſome conceited People give to Me- 
dicines which they pretend will ex- 
cite Love. | 

Phimofis, from pile, obturamen- 
tum, a Glewing or Faſtening, * 
uſed to ſignify the Adheſion of one 
Part to another by the Mediation of 
ſome glutinous Matter, as in the 
Eye-Lids ; but is generally applied 
to the Adheſion of the Prepuce to 
the Glands of the Penis ; and when 
this is all round, that the Prepuce 
cannot be got back, it is called Peri- 
phimofis, from wig, circum, about, 


and ps, _ 
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Blood letting. To give 


Light into this Affair, of ſo much 
Importance to the Art of Healing, 
as our Compaſs will here allow, it 
ought to be remembered, That e- 
very Body ftriking againſt another, 
and communicating Part of its Mo- 


tion thereunto, does loſe ſo much of than through the left. 


its own Motion, or is ſo much re- 
tarded, Wherefore, the Blood 
thrown out of the Heart, while it 
ſtrikes upon the antecedent Blood, 
and drives it forward, transfers to 
it Part of its own Motion, or loſes 
it; that is, it is hindered by that, 


Motion. Hence it follows, that if 
Blood be drawn out of the Baſilic 
Vein of the Right Arm, then the 
— 
by the Axi Artery, or ri 

Sibclavian, will be leſs hindered 
in its Motion, than it was before 
that Vein was opened : For, Part 
n away by 
the o of 122 there 
remains behind a Quantity 
in the Axillary Vein, or leſs is con- 


mity of the Axillary Artery 
— than was before ; therefore, 
the Blood being let out by the 


Vein, the Remainder in the Arte- i 


ry will be leſs hindered in its Vo- 


made, than it did before. Hence 
it appears, that while the Blood is 
flowing out of the Vein in the 
Arm, the Blood, thrown out of the 
Heart into the Horta, will find leſs 
Reſiſtance in the aſcending Trunk, 
than in the deſcending: and there- 
fore, it will flow faſter in the 


fore it will run hrough the 
right Subclavian or Axillary Anery 


it hence appears, that the Blood 
being let out of a Vein in the right 
Arm, the ining Blood in the 
_—— —_ * 
greater Velocity into Artery 

that Arm that is continuous to it, 
than it runs through the Thoracick 


ſuppoſed to be drawn out from 
ing to the 

into which 
Cn = > 
jonally a greater imen 
to the Motion of the Bloed in the 
Thoracick Artery, than in that 
of the Arm : But becauſe the Ve- 
locity of Blood in the Subclavian 
8 Kr is 
greater than in the left, the Velo- 
ci the right Thoracick will 


diately empties its Blood into the 
Vein that is opened; and the next 
gue Velocity will be in the 
horacick Artery, or Scapulary of 
the ſame Side, going out from the 
Axillary Artery. he the ity 
of Blood, will be far leſs in the 
2 - 3 
rtery on the le oppoſite 
Side; and the Velocity w 


Upon this View it may eaſily be 
gathered, what is to be done in 
every particular Circumſtance, as 
to Blood · letting. As for Inſtance, 
if we would prevent the Increaſe 
- any Humour from the _ 

ing in the left Leg, or brin 

It jg that as — Blood — 
poſſible ſhould * to that in 
any given Space Time; 
Blood ou 3, be taken from the 
Arm or — of the right Side, be- 
cauſe this is truly making what is 
called Rewulfion. And again, if 
Blood be drawn away on the ſame 
Side, and from ſome Vein that re- 
ceives the Blood from a Branch of 
that Trunk which tranſmits it to 
the ſwell' d Part, it will occaſion a 

eater Derivation of Blood to that 

imb. And whoſoever * un- 
derſtands thus much, will eaſily 
in every Exigence manage this Part 
of Cure to the greateſt Advantage. 
And, as for what relates to 
whole Habit in all Lentors and Viſ- 
cidities, if there be a due Strength 
and Elafticity remaining in the 
Solids, Phlebotomy will make the 
remaining Blood circulate faſter, 
and become thinner and warmer : 
but in a Plethora from Debauch, 
and too large Quantities of fpiri- 
tuous Nouriſhment, or from a Di- 
minution of Perſpiration, where 
the Blood yet retains its natural 
Fluxility, Phlebotomy will render 
the remaining Maſs to circulate 
flower, and ome cooler. In 


the former Caſe a Diminution of 


the Reſiſtance in the Blood-V eflels 
will increaſe the contractile Powers 
of thoſe Veſſels, and make them 
beat faſter, and circulate their Con- 
tents with greater Velocity ; but 
in the latter Caſe a Diminution 


cooler. And on this depends the 
whole Doctrine of Blood-letting : 
For further Satisfaction in which, 
ſee Bellini de Miffione Sanguinis. 
Phl:gm, in an human Body, is 
— ſame ON which fee ; 
t amo Chymiſts is much 
the — 9 is the 
common Vehicle and Diluter of all 
ſolid Bodies; and, in Proportion to 
its Quantity in Mixture, are the 
other more languid or diſabled in 
their attractive Influences. It is 
much to be queſtioned, whether 
this can be drawn by Diſtillation 
without ſome Mixture: that which 
has the leaſt muſt come neareſt to 
the Nature of a Principle, and, 
on that Account, els Wome is li 
to afford it moſt. In the former 
— of this 1 
Plegmagogucs, m Ppßlegna, 
Phlegom, nd dee, dan, ts to, 
are ſuch Medicines as are ſuppoſed 
to purge Phlegm. And, 
hlegmatici, are thoſe who a- 
bound with Phlegm in their Con- 
ſtitutions. But, 
Phlegmon, in the Acceptation of 
Hippocrates, and our practical Sur- 
eons, ſignifies a Tumor with In- 
mation and Heat; from @Xyo, 
uro, to burn. And, | 
Phlegmonodes, and 
Phlogofis, have the ſame Signifi- 
cation. 1 : 
Phoſphorus, is a chymical Prepa- 
ration? from Urine chiefly, that 
will flame and burn ſpontaneouſly. 
There are ſeveral Kinds of it, 
which, by proper Application, 


P H 


might give great Light into natural 
Philoſophy. 

Pherenes, is the ſame as Diaphragm, 
which ſee ; and thus called, from 
erh, Mens, the Mind, becauſe 
that has been imagined by ſome 
to be the Seat thereof ; , from 
the Communication of Nerves, it 
hath certainly ſuch a nice Conſent 
or Fellow-feeling with the Head, 
as to be ſenſibly affected with many 
Commotions there. Whence 

Phrenitis is a Phrenſy or Diſtrac- 
tion, whoſe Seat is certainly in the 


Head, though it hath its Name 
from a Suppoſition to be ſeated in 


this Part. And, 
Phrenetick Nerves, are thoſe be- 
longing to the Diaphragm. And, 
— VeSels, are the Veſſels 
of that Part. 


Phthifis, from die, corrumpo 


to corrupt, rot, or waſte, is a Con- M 


ſumption. There is ſuch a vaſt 
Variety, both as to the Cauſe and 
Cure of what goes under this «Ap- 
pellation, that, for an Account 
thercof, we muſt refer to Authors 
on that Subject. 

Phygethlon, pu, is a Tu- 
mor affecting the Glandulous Parts 
under the jaw, called ſometimes 
8 it lying round and flat as a 


e. 

Pbylacteries, are ſorts of Amu- 
lets, or Charms, to be worn ex- 
ternally for the Cure of many Diſ- 
eaſes; but theſe ſeem to have had 
their Riſe, when Phyſick was in- 
* by the Monks, and ſuch 
ke holy Cheats; but are = 
out of Countenance, by the In- 
creaſe of true Learning, and the 


Phyma, and 
— the ſame with Phimoſis; 


which ſee: although 
. Phyma is a Name alſo given by 
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= to a Tumour about the 
aws. 
Phifiognomonick Signs, from ꝙu- 
ce, Natura, Nature, and quwwoxw, 
coznoſco, to know ; are Signs that 
are pretended to be known from 
the Countenance. As, 
Phyfiognomy, is the Art that pre- 
tends to pre Rules for ſo = 1 
Phyfiologia, from the former De- 
rivation of the firſt Part, and , 
narro, to relate or deſcribe, is 
that Part of Phyſick, that teaches 
the natural Conſtitution of the hu- 


many apply'd to che Science 
Cine. 


Phytologia, from pb rn, Planta, an 
Herb! and Y, narro, to deſcribe: 
is a Deſcription of Plants. 

Pia Mater, is a thin and delicate 
double Membrane, which lies un- 
der the Dura Mater, and covers 
immediately the Subſtance of the 
Brain. Its inner Membrane is 
much than its outer Mem- 
brane; for it runs in betwixt all 
the Foldings and Circumvolutions 
of the Brain to ſeparate them, and 
to ſuſtain the Blood - Veſſels, which 
make ſeveral Turnings and Wind- 
ings upon it, before they terminate 
in the Subſtance of the Brain. It 
has the ſame Uſe as the Dura Ma- 


ter. 6 
Pica, the ſame as Malacia, which 
is a vitiated Appetite, wherein Per- 
ſons crave Things unfit for Food, 
as Women with Child, or in a 

Picra. See Hiera Picra. 

Piles ; they are the ſame as the 
Hexmorrhoides, and are to be ac- 


PI 


tounted fot only in the fame Man- 
ner, as 2 Plethora cauſes the Men- 
fes ; which ſee. 

Pili, Hair; which ſee. 

Pinealis Glandula. See Conarion. 

Pinęnedo, Fat; which fee. 

Pinna Auris, See Ear. 

Pinna Naſi, the fame as Ale Na- 
| ; which ſee. 

Pin- and-· Meb, is an horny Indu- 
ration of the . of the 
Eye, not unlike a Cataract; 
which > pad 

Pinata Folia, from Pinna, a 
Feather; in Botany are ſuch Leaves 
of Plants as are deeply jagged, cut, 
or indented, reſembling a Feather 
in Shape. 

Piperine : Things are thus called, 
* prake of the chief Qualities 
of . Pepper, whether Simples or 

. Hildams likewiſe ap- 
plies Piperina to Baths in Helmetia, 
which he makes Mention of in his 


Piftillum, a Peſtle ; the Uſe of 
which is enough known. Botaniſts 
have alſo applied it to a Part of 
ſome Plants, which, in Shape, hath 
Reſemblance thereunto. 

Pituita, Phlegm ; is the moſt 
viſcid and glutinous Part of the 
Blood, which, is ſeparated in the 

7 the Contor- 
tions of the ries are greateſt, 
and give the Retardation 
to the Blood's Velocity, as in the 
Glands about the Mouth and Head. 
Hence, 

Pituitaria, is a Name given to a 
Gland by Bartholine, which ſepa- 
rates the viſcid Moiſture of the 


Noſtrils. 
Placenta LIrerina. It is a thick 
Cake, that on the outſide 


of the Chorion, in Proportion as 
the Fætus grows ; and, from its Ap- 
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pearance, Ar 


all its Subſtance 3 it 
ſeems to be nothing elſe but 2 
Texture of the Veins and Arteri 
by whoſe Extremities opening into 
the Sides of the Hypogaſtrick Veſ. 
ſels, the Circulation is ormed 
between the Mother and the Fu: 
For that Side of the Placenta, which 
adheres to the Womb, appears to 
be nothing but the Extremities 
of an infinite Number of ſmall 
Threads, which, in Labour, 

ping out of the Pores in the Si 
of the Hy ick Blood-Veſſels, 
into whi had infinuated 
themſelves, is the Occaſion of the 


ing of the Loch:a, till the Ute- 
rus collapſes, or the Pores, by the 
natural city of the Veſſels 


contract by Degrees. Sometimes 
Twins have only one common Pla- 
centa, and ſometimes they have each 
a diſtin& one. | 
Place, is that Part of Space 
which any Body takes up, and is 
divided into abſolute and relative : 
the former is the real internal 
which a Body fills ; and the latter 


with reſpect to other contiguous or 
adjoining Bodies. 

Pla a, TAnyn, in a lax Senſe, 15 
taken 


from Blows or Accidents. 

Plana, See Ethmoides. 

Plane, is a Surface, that lies even 
between its bounding Lines; fo 
that, as a right Line is the — 
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Plant. What comes under this 
Denomination, Mr. Ray has diſtri- 
buted under twenty-five Genders, 


1. The imperfe& Plants, which 
do either totally want both Flower 
and Seed, or 2 ny ok 
* or Flower 


to be diſcernible by the naked Eye. 
Some of theſe bear their Seeds on 
the back-part of their Leaves ; as 
the Maiden-hair, Spleen-wort, Po- 


it on adhering there 


by ſmall ſingle Foot - ſtalks; as the 
Lichen Terreftris, the Lycopodium or 
Wolfs-claw, the Adiant aure- 
un, the Lunaria, Equiſetum, &c. 


3. Thoſe whoſe Seeds are not 
ſo ſmall, as ſingly to be inviſible, 
but yet have an imperfe& or ſta- 
mineous Flower, 2. e. ſuch an one 
as is without the Petala, having 
only the Stamina and the Perian- 
thium ; as Hops, Hemp, Mercuri- 
alis, Nettles, ks, Sorrels, Arſe- 
ſmart, Knot-graſs, Pond-weed, O- 
rach, Blite, Beet, Ladies-mantle, 


C. 


4. Such as have a compound 
er, and emit a Kind of white 
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Juice or Milk, when their Stalks 
are cut, or their Branches broken 
off; ſuch as Lettuce, Snow-thiſtle, 
Hawk-weed, Dandelion, Succory, 
Goats-beard, Nipple-wort, &c. 


5. Such as have a 
Flower of a diſcous Figure, the 
Seed Pappous, or winged with 
Downe, but emit no Milk as the 
former do ; as Colts-foot, Flea- 


bane, Golden- 0 
Groundſel, — S. 82 


6. The Herba capitatæ, or ſuch 
whoſe Flower is compoſed of many 
ſmall, long, fiſtulous, or hollow 


Flowers gathered n_ in a 
round Button, Ball or Head, which 
is uſually covered with a ſquammous 
or ſcaly Coat ; of which Kind are 
the Thiſtle, the greater Burdock, 
— EO WEE 


C. 
Theſe have all a Downe adhe- 
ring to their Seeds. 


7. The Corymbiferous Plants, 
which have a compound diſcous 
Flower, but their Seeds have no 
Downe adhering to them ; the Rea- 
ſon of the Name you have under 
the Word Corymbus : Of this Kind 
are Corn-marigold, common Ox- 
eye, Yarrow, the Daiſy, Camomile, 
Tanſy, * 9 Teaſel, 
Eryngo's, Cc. 


8. Plants with a perfect Flower, 
and having. only one ſingle Seed 
belonging to each ſingle Flower, 
ſuch are Valerian, Corn-fallad, A- 
grimony, Burnet, Meadow-rue, 
Fumitory, Cc. b 


9. The Umbelliferous Plants, 
which have a pentapetalous Flow- 
er, (i, e. one having juſt five ſmall 
Petala, or Leaves) and belong- 


_ 


with its 
hath an 


x e the Plant, 
Branches and Flowers, 
Head like a Lady's Umbrella, which 
they call Umbella. 


round about with ſomething like 


1 
cedanum ) &c. 


I 2.) Such as have a longiſh Seed 
ſwelling out in the Middle, and 
than the former; as - 
herd's-needle, Cow-weed, 
Chervil, common Spignel, or Me- 
um, Oc. 
(3.) Such as have a ſhorter Seed ; 
as Angelica, and Alexanders. 


(4.) Such as have a tuberous 
Root ; as the Earth-nut, Kipper- 
net or Pig-nut, Water-Drop-wort, 
and Hemlock Drop-wort. 


(5.) Such as have a ſmall wrin- 
kled, channelled, or Oe — ; 
as Stone parſley, ater- parſnep, 
Burnet, — Caraways, Smal- 
lage, Hemlock, Meadow ſaxifrage, 
Samphire, Fennel, Rock parſley, 


c. 


(6.) Such as have, rough, hairy, 
or briftly Seeds; as Mountain- 
ſtone-parſley, Wild Carrot or 
Bird's-neſt, Hedge and Baſtard- 
parſley, Hemlock, Chervil, Sea- 
parinep. | 
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(7.) Such as have their Leaves 


Sc. as Perfoliata or Thorowax 
nicle, the 4 Hare's-ear, Oc. * 


10. The ſtellate Plants, which 
are ſo called, becauſe their Leaves 
grow on their Stalks at certain In- 
tervals or Diſtances, in the Form 
of a radiant Star. Their Flowers 
are really monopetalous, but divi- 
ded into four ts, which look 
like ſo many diſtinct Petala, or four 
Leaves; and each Flower is ſuc- 
ceeded by two Seeds which at 
the Bottom of * this Kind i 
Croſs-wort, or -weed, with 
Madder, Ladies Bed firaw, Wood. 
ruff, Clivers, &c. 


11. The f/perifolia, or 
leaved Plants. Ihey 155 2. 
Leaves placed alternately, or in no 
— 17 ee their Stalks ; they 
have a Flower cut or 
divided into five Partitions, and af- 
ter every Flower there ſucceed uſu- 
ally four Seeds ; n_—_ a, 
or Hound's Tongue, W 2 
Vipers-bugloſs, Comfrey, Mouſe- 
ear, Scorpion-graſs, Tc. 

12. The Szffrutices, or verticil- 
late Plants, Mr. Ray, in his laſt E- 


dition of his S s methodica Stirp. 
Britan. ſaith, The more certam 
Marks or Characteriſtick Notes 


of this Kind of Plants are, that 
their Leaves gow by Pairs on their 
Stalks, one right againſt ano- 
ther, their Flower is monopetalous, 
and uſually in Form of an Helmet 
or Hood ; there ſucceed four Seeds 
uſually to each Flower, and which 
have no other Seed-Veſſel but the 
Perianthium : For that Mark of their 
Flowers 1 

the woos do in the Dead- 
ne:tle, Hore-hound, &c. is 1. 


in Whirls about 


SLE 
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found in all the Plants of this Ge- diſtinct Cells. Theſe, by ſome, are 
us, To this Head belong Mother- called Vaſculiferous Plants, ſuch as 
of-Thyme, Mint, Penny-royal, Ver- common Henbane, Marſh, Gemian, 
vain, Wood-betony, Self heal, Ale- Bind-weed, Throat-wort, Rampi- 
hoof, Bugloſs, Scordium, Mother- ons, Toad-flax, Fox-glove, yellow 
wort, c. and red Rattle or Cock's-comb, 


Eye-bright, &c. 
13. Such as have naked IN 

ole. ot leak mace than „ ſuc- 17. Such as have an uniform, 
cceding their Flowers, which, there- tetrapetalous Flower, but bear their 
hon hay call Polyſpermæ Plante Seeds in oblong ſiliquous Caſes ; as 
Semine nudo. By naked Seeds they the — ower, Wall-flower, 
mean ſuch as are not included in common itloe Jack-by- 
any Seed-pod, or Caſe, out of which the- or Sauſe alone, com- 
1 wy ny SA but ſuch mon Muſtard, Charlock or wild 
as either have nothing at all co- Muſtard, Radiſh, wild Rocket, La- 


vering their Seeds, or elſe off dies-ſmock, Scurvy-graſs, Woad, 
with their Covering upon them. c. 


Of this Kind are Pile-wort, Crow- X 
foot, Marſh-mallows, Avens, Straw- 18. Vaſculiferous Plants, with a 
berries, Cinquefoil, Tormentil, ſeemingly tetrapetalous Flower, but 
Meadow-ſweet, &c. of an anomalous or uncertain Kind : 
For this Flower, though it be deep- 
14. Bacciferous Plants, or ſuch ly divided in four Segments, is yet 
as bear Berries ; as Briony, Dwarf- really monopetalous, and falls off 
Honey - ſuckle, Butcher's - broom, all together im one ; ſuch as Speed- 
Solomon's-ſeal, Lilly of the Valley, well or Fluellin, wild Poppy, yellow [| 
Night-ſhade, Aſparagus, Whorts Poppy, Looſe-ftrife, Spurge, and | 
or Whortle-berries, &c. Plantain (according to Mr. Ray.) | 


I 19. Leguminous Plants (or ſuch 
late Plants; or ſuch as have after as bear Pulſe) with a papilionace- 
each Flower many diſtinct, long, ous Flower. Their Flower is dif- 
I form, and almoſt in the Form of a 
in which their Butter-fly with its Wings expanded, 
Seed is contained; and which, when (whence the Name papilionaceous) 
they are ripe, open themſelves, and conſiſting of four Parts, join'd to- 
let the Seeds drop out : Of this ther at the Edges ; theſe are 
Kind is the common Houſe-leek, | oy Vetches, Tares, Lentils, 
Orpine, Navel-wort, or Wall Pen- Beans, Liquorice, Bird's-foot, Tre- 
8. & Bears- foot, Marſh-mari- foil, Reſt- ; 


bi A 


6 Such as have a monopetalous A. E Nags 
I as a ta ous Flower. eſe, as 
Flower, either uniform or difform, — e 18th Kind, have, be- 
and after each Flower a peculiar ſides the common Calix, or Cup of 
Veſſel, or Seed-caſe ( beſides the the Flower, a peculiar Caſe con- 
common Ca/ix) containing the Seed, taining their Seed, and their Flow- 
an] this often divided into many er conſiſting of five Leaves ; ſuc 
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as Maiden-pinks, Cam 1 » St. 


Fohn's-wort, Male pernel, 
Chick-weed, Crane-bill, Flax, 
Primroſe, Periwinkle, Centaury, 


Wood-ſorrel, Marſh-trefoil, &c. 


21. Plants with a true bulbous 
Root. A bulbous Root conſiſts of 
but one round Ball or Head, out 
of whoſe lower Part or Baſis there 
go many Fibres or Strings to keep 
it firm in the Earth. The Plants of 
this Kind, when they firſt appear, 
28 but with _ Leaf, and 

ves are nearly a c 

to thoſe of the r 
for they have no Foot - ſtalk, and 
are long and ſlender: The Seed- 
Veſſels are divided into three Par- 
titions; their Flower is uſually hex- 
apetalous, or ſeemingly divided in- 
to ſix Leaves or Segments; ſuch as 
Garlick, Daffodil, Hyacinth, Saf- 
fron, Cc. 


22, Such as have their Roots ap- 
roaching to a bulbous Form. 
heſe emit, at firſt coming up, 
but one Leaf, and in Leaves, 
Flowers and Roots, reſemble the 
true bulbous Plants; ſuch as Flow- 
er-de-Lis, Cuckoo-pint, Orchis, 
Broom-rape, Baſtard - Hellebore, 
Tway-blade, Wintergreen, Cc. 


23. Culmiferous Plants, with a 
graſly Leaf, and an imperfect Flow- 
er. Culmiferous Plants are ſuch 
as have a ſmooth hollow jointed 
Stalk, with one long ſharp-pointed 
Leaf at each Joint, encom 
the Stalk, and ſet on without any 
Foot-ftalk : their Seed is contained 
within a chaffy Huſk ; ſuch as 
Wheat, Barley, Rye, Oats, and 
molt Kinds of Graſſes. 


24. Plants with a grafly Leaf, 
but not culmiferous, with an im- 
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8 — Ruſhes, Cats 
tail, Bur-read, &c. "IF 


25. Plants whoſe Place of Growth 
1s uncertain and various, but chief. 
ly Water- lants, as the Water-lily, 
Water-milfo il, Water-wort, Pep- 


1 Mouſe-tail, Milk-wort, 
Se. 


There is alſo another uſual Dj. 
viſion of Plants into Trees, Fu- 
tices or Shrubs, and Suffrutices or 
Herbs ; but this is rather popular 
and valgar, than juſt and philoſo- 
phical. 


Plants imperfe&, are, by the Bo- 
tamiſts, accounted ſuch as either 


f 
: 
| 
þ 
: 


ay 
Place of their G 
— or ſuch as grow in 


Corols, Corollines, Porus ; or of a 
more ſoft and herbacecus one. Of 


more of the 1 7 Fungus Ap- 
Pearance, as a. F 
water Plants; and ok . 
ther no Leaves, but are Capillace- 
ous, as the Conferve Or their 
Leaves divided into three Parts ; 
as the Lens paluſtris, Lenticula, &c. 
II. Such imperte& Plants as inha- 
bit the dry Ground, he divides in- 
to, (1.) Such as have a Subſtance, 
either woody or fleſhy ; and — 
ve 
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have ſcarce any Thing common to 
the perfe& Plants, neither the 

herbaceous Colour, nor the Tex- 
ture of Herbs, nor Flower, Seed, 
nor Leaf, properly ſpeaking, as all 
the Fungi : which are, 1. Such as 
grow on Trees, and therefore, 
called Arboreous ; as the Fungus La- 
ricis, called Agarick, and the Fun- 


gus Sambuci, which we call Jezus- 


ear, or Aaricula Jude, in Latin. 
2, Terreflrial : and theſe are either 
Cauliferous, with Heads either la- 
millated, or porous underneath ; 
or without Stalks, as the Pexice of 
Pliny, and Fungus Pulverulentus, 
8 Laqi, or common Puff- 
. 3. Subterraneows ; as the Tu- 
bera terre, or Truffles. (2.) Such 
as have a more ſoft and dry Con- 
fiſtence, and more like that of 
Herbs; of which ſome are both 
Cauliferous and branched, as the 
Muſci or Moſſes. Others are with- 
out Stalks, adhering like a Cruſt 
to the Surface of the Earth, Stones, 
Trees, or Wood; as the Lichen 
Terreflris and Arboreus. 
Planta Pedis, is the Sole of the 
Foot. Hence, © 
Plantaris Muſculus, is a Muſcle 
that hath a fleſhy Beginning from 
the Back-part of the external Pro- 
tuberance of the Thigh-bone, and 
deſcending a little Way between 
the Gemellus and Soleus, it becomes 
a long and flender Tendon, which 
marches by the Inſide of the great 
Tendon, and at the Sole of the 
Foot is ed into a large A 
9. which hath the ſame 
ſe, Situation, and Connection, as 
that of the Palm of the Hand. 
Plaftica Virtus, a plaſtick Power. 
This is a Term of a vague Signifi- 
cation, invented, by ſome, to ex- 
== the Faculty of Generation or 
egetation, inſtead of a better Ac- 
count of thoſe Matters. 
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Plectrum, thus ſome call the 
ſharp Part of the Os Petroſum; and 
others apply it to other Parts, as 
the Uzula, &c. but their Authority 
is not much followed. 

Plenitude, ſometimes uſed in the 
_ Senſe as Plethora ; which 

Plenum. See Vacuum, and Na- 
ture Laws of, 

Pleroticks, from w)ngew, impleo, 
to fill, are ſuch Medicines as In- 
car natives, which ſee. 

Plethora, from wngiw, impleo, 
to fill, is when the Veſſels are 
fuller of Humours, than is agree- 
able to a natural State, or Health : 
and ariſes either from a Diminu- 
tion of ſome natural Evacuations, 
or from Debauch, and Feeding 
higher, or more in tity than 
the ordinary Powers of the Viſcera 
can L. and ſecern. Evacuati- 
on Exerciſe are its Remedy. 
Hence 


Plithoricus, is a Perſon under a 
Plethora. See Menſes. 

Pleura, is a double Membrane 
which covers all the Cavity of the 
Thorax. It ariſes from the Yerte- 
bre of the Back, aſcends on each 
Side upon the Ribs to the Middle 
of the Sternum. It is fixed to the 
Perioſteum of the Ribs, to the in- 
ternal intercoſtal Muſcles, and it 
covers the Midriff. Its Side to- 
wards the Cavity is ſmooth and 
equal ; but that which is fixed to 
the Ribs is rough. Hence, 

Pleuritis, a Pleuriſy, is an In- 
flammation of this Membrane; 
though that is hardly diſtinguiſh- 
able from an Inflammation of any 
other Part of the Breaſt, which 
are all from the ſame Cauſe, a 
ſtagnate Blood; and are to be re- 
medied by Evacuation, Suppurati- 
on, or Expectoration, or all toge- 
ther; as in a Peripneumonia: this 

15 
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is ::1 divided into legitimate, and 
tha, ſpurious, bat it is of no 
great Service in Practice to make 
1uch Diſtinction. 

Plearo-pneumonia, is uſed by ſome 
modern Writers, for a Mixtare of 
a Pleuriſy and a Peripreumona to- 
gather, which may happen: and 
ochers, particularly Dolrus, mover: 
tne Words, calling it Pucumo- 
lauritis. 

Pllaus Cbheroidie, is a wonderful 
Context ure of ſmull Arteries in 
the Brain like a Net, for which 
Neaſon it is ſometimes called 

Plaus Reticula is, the Net like 
Union; it is juſt over the pineal 
Gland. 

Plexus Ganglioformis, and 

lexus N.rvoſus, is a Combina- 
tion of Nerves together, as it were, 
into a Knot, as they do in ſeveral 
Farts of the Body, eſpecially, in 
the 

Plexus Cerwicalis. See Nerve. 

Plica, from plico, to fold, is a 
Diſtemper peculiar to Poland, where 
the Ilair is matted together in a 
ſtrange Manner, as it grows in a 
Cow's Tail. 

Plume, is a Term uſed by Bota- 
nits, for that Part of the Seed of 
a Plant, which, in its Growth, Le- 
comes the Trunk: It is incloſed in 
two ſinall Cavities formed in the 

bes for its Reception and is di- 
vided at its looſe End into divers 
{,-ce:, all dofely bound together 
1e Punch of Ferhers, whence 
i: has this N. me; Pluna ſignify- 
57 4 Feither. 

n, properly ſignifies Spi- 
re, r Win; whence, 

8 hs, i- that Part of Na- 
tl} Hilojoriy which teaches the 
„ erdes of tie Air; and hence 

MA e, from &, Fen- 


ber, %, and aun, Ter, 8 
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Swelling, is a Rupture from pen 
up Wind or Vapour ; and is to be 
cured by Diſcuſion. 

Podagra, from war, Pes, the 
Foot, and a ypivuw, cajio, to ſeize, 
is the Gout in the Feet : and 

Ped gra Dentium, is ſometimes 
uſed for the Looth-ach, but im- 
properly. See Gort. 

Padex, the ſame is Aut; which 
ſec. 

Point, is that which is ſuppoſed 
to have no Manner of Dimc tion, 
but to be indiviſible in every Re. 
ſpect: and is, as it were, the Be- 
ginning of Dimenſion. 

Poijon. The World is greatly 
indebted to Dr. Mead, for his Ef. 
ſays on this Subject, becauſe they 
have brought to our Underſtand- 
ing thoſe "Things, which uſed to be 
talked only in an ambiguous, my- 
ſterious Manner. The firit Eſſiy 
upon the Viper reminds us, That 
the Symptoms which follow, upon 
the Bite of that Creature, are an 
acute Pain in the Place wounded, 
with a Swelling, at firſt red, but 
afterwards livid, which, by De- 
_ {pre:d further to the neigh- 

ouring. Parts, with great Faint- 
neſs, and a quick, though low, 
and ſometimes mterrupted Pulie ; 
great Sickneſs of the Stomach, 
with bilious convulſive Vomittings, 
cold Sweat, and ſometimes Pans 
about the Navel: and, if the Cure 
be not fpcedy, Death itſelf, unleſs 
the Strengh of Nature be ſuffici- 
ent to. overcome the Diſordem, 
which ſometimes happen. The 
Wound runs with a ſanious Li- 
quor, and the Colour of the whole 
Skin is changed yellow, as in the 
Jaundice. The Bite is accompa- 
nied with an Effufion of Juice 
inſtils into the Wound; and tho 
this be in an inconſiderable Quan- 
tity, yet its Execution is very 1ur- 
prizing 
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priſing. In it, with a Micro- 
icope, may be diſcerned a Parcel 
of ſmall Salts nimbly floating a- 
bout, but m a ſhort Time, they 
will ſhoot into Cryſtals of an in- 
credible Tenuity and Sharpneſs, 
with ſomething like Knots here 
and there, from which they ſeem 
to proceed; ſo that the whole Tex- 
ture, in a Manner, repreſents a Spi- 
der's _ 5 : 

Theſe t n, when 
they are — into a Wound, 
will not only, as ſo many Stimuli, 
irritate and fret the ſenſible Mem- 
branes, whereupon there neceſſa- 
rily follows a greater Aux than 
ordinary of the animal Juices that 
Way, (as is manifeſt from the 
Bellinian Doctrine de Stimulis) fo 
that the wounded Part muſt be 
ſwelled, inflamed, livid, &c. but 
alſo, thoſe Spicula, being mixed 
with the Blood, will ſo disjoin 
the Parts of it, that its Mixture 
muſt be quite altered ; and, from 
the various Coheſion of its Glo- 
bules, will ariſe ſuch different De- 
grees of Fluidity and Impulſe to- 
wards the Parts, from what this 
Liquor had before, that its very 
Nature will be changed, or in the 
common Way of ſpeaking, it will 
be truly and really fermented. To 
underſtand which aright, it may be 
neceſſary to obſerve, that there is 
in all Fluids, not only a fimple 
Contact of their Parts, but a Mis 


in Cantad um, or Cohefion ; which 


is the ſame Thing with the Attrac- 
tion of the Particles one to ano- 
ther. To which may be added, 
that there is a Preſſure of the ſe- 
veral Parts of a Fluid every Way, 
and that this uniform Attraction of 
the Parts to one another muſt be 
variouſly changed by the different 
Attraction of heterogeneons Bo- 
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dies mixed with them: and hence 
it follows, that whatſoever Power 
is ſufficient to make a Change in 
this Attraction, or Coheſion of the 
Parts, makes an Alteration in the 
Nature of the Fluid ; that is, as it 
is commonly expreſſed, puts it into 
a Fermentation. Now it is to be 
obſerved alſo, that the Blood con- 
ſiſts chiefly of two Parts, a ſimple 
Lymph, and an infinite Number 
of ſmall Globules, containing a 
very ſubtile and elaſtick Fluid; 
theſe acute Salts, therefore, when 
mingled with it, do prick theſe 
Globules, or Veficulz, and fo let 
out their impriſoned active Sub- 
ſtance, which, expanding itſelf e- 
very Way, muſt — be the 
Inſtrument of this ſpeedy Altera- 
uon 


From this we may learn how 
ſo ſmall a Portion of Juice ſhould 
infet ſo great a Quantity of Li- 
quor : for, in order to do this, it 


15 not n that the Venom 
ſhould be, at the very firſt, mixed 
with all its Parts ; it is ſuffi - 


cient that it pricks ſome of the 
Bladders ; and the elaſtick Matter 
of ſome of theſe, being let out; 
will be a nimble Vehicle to the 
acute Salts, and not only, by its 
Activity, diſperſe them thro* the 
Fluid, but reſtore to them their 
decreaſing Force, and thus con- 
tinue their Effects, till a great 
Part of the Liquor, undergoes, in 
ſome Degree at leaſt, the like Al- 
terations. Hence alſo appears what 
a vaſt Variety there may be in the 
Fermentations, even of one and 
the ſame Fluid; for theſe, being 
no other than Changes made in the 
Cohefion of the compounding Par- 
ticles, are capable of as many Al- 
terations, as Motion in its De- 
grees and Directions can admit of, 
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which are really infinite. The Ef- 
fects of ſuch an Agitation of the 
Blood muſt not only be whatever 
are the Conſequences of a diſturbed 


Circulation, and an irregular and 
mterrupted Secretion of the Spirits, 
as low Pulſe, Faintings, Sickneſs, 
Palpitation, convuiſive Vomitti 

Tremblings, c. but alſo, t 
Texture of the Fluid being thus 
broken, thoſe Parts of it, which 
are of the ſloweſt Motion, and 
greateſt Viſcidity, will be eaſily 
{ſeparated from others; ſuch they 
are, which, when united together, 
do compound the Bile, and there- 
fore, theſe will tinge the capi 


Veſſels and fine Ducts in the Skin, 
with a yellowiſh Colour. And it 
may likewiſe be taken Notice, that 
though the main Alterations made 


by this Poiſon be in the Fluid of 


the Arteries, yet that of the Nerves 
may be conſiderably c too; 
for this conſiſting, as well as 
Blood, of different Parts, and be- 
ing diſperſed in ſmall Tubes all 
over the Body, is not only very ca- 

ble of various Degrees of Force, 

pulſe, &c, but _— 
continually towards the Brain, 
being the chief Inſtrument of Mo- 
tion and Action, may, perhaps, 
ſometimes more 3 con- 
vey the Miſchief to the ſenſible 
Membranes, and thus be the Cauſe 
of thoſe violent Pains, Convul- 
ſions, Sickneſs, Cc. with which 
thoſe who are bitten are preſently 
ſeized. 


Moſt of the * — of thoſe 
arantu 


who are bit by a la 


agree 


with the Effects of the Viperine 


Poiſon. The Nature of this, there- 


fore, may be conjectured to conſiſt 


in its great Force and Energy, 
whereby it immediately raiſes an 
extraordinary Fermentation in the 
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whole arterial Fluid; whereby itz 
Texture and Crafis is conſiderabl 
altered: che Conſequence of whi 
Alteration, when the Ebullition is 
over, muſt neceſſarily be a Change 
in the Coheſion its Parts, by 
which the Globules, which did be 
fore, with equal Force, preſs each 
other, have now a very differin 
and 1 NMiſus or Action; 
— ſome 3 them do firmly co- 
re together, as to compoſe Mo- 
leculæ, or ſmall Cluſlers: Upon 
which Account, there bei 


now a 
greater number of G es con- 
tained in the ſame than be- 


ther, di ac 
8 of their 
agnitude, Figure, c. not 
will the Inpetus, with inch d 
Fluid is drove towards the 


many of theſe, when united 8 
i | * 
as 


ordi , but the Preflure upon 
the -Veſſels muſt be very 


more eſpecially, will be 
them which are moſt eaſily diſ- 
tended, ſuch are thoſe of the 
Brain, &c. And 
Fluid of the Nerves muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be put into various undula- 
tory Motions, ſome of which will 
be __ unto thoſe, which diffe- 
rent Objects, acting upon the | 
or Paſſions of Mind, _ 
rally excite in it: whereupon ſuch 
Actions muſt follow in Body, 
as are uſually the Conſequences 
of the ſeveral Species of Sadneſs, 
Joy, Deſpair, or the like Deter- 
minations of Thought. This, in 


ſome , Is a Coa of 
the Fas nen * 
certainly, when attended with un- 
common Heat, as is the Caſe in 


thoſe Countries where theſe Crea- 
tures 
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tures abound, produce ſuch like 
Effects as theſe ; becauſe the Spi- 
rits ſeparated from the Blood, thus 
inflamed, and compounded of hard, 
fixed, and dry Particles, muſt una- 
voidably ſhare in this Alteration : 
that is, whereas their Fluid con- 
fiſts of two Parts, one more active 
and volatile, the other more viſcid 
and glutinous, which is a Kind of 
Vehicle to the former; their active 
Part will bear too great a Propor- 
tion to the viſcid, and they muſt 
be neceſſarily of more than ordina- 
Volatility and Force, and will, 
re, upon the leaſt Occaſion 
imaginable, be irregularly deter- 
mined to every Part: whereupon 
will follow Tremblings, Anger or 
Fear, upon a light Cauſe, extreme 
Pleaſure at what is trivial, as par- 
ticular Colours, or the like : and, 
on the — 3 2 at what 
is not a le to the Sight; nay, 
Laughter, obſcene Talk id AG 
ons, and ſuch like Symptoms, as 
attend Perſons bit : Becauſe, in 
this Conſtitution of the nervous 
Fluid, the moſt light Occaſion will 
make as real a Reflux and Undu- 
lation of it to the Brain, and pre- 


| ſent as lively Species there, as the 


ſtrongeſt Cauſe and Impreſſion can 
produce in its natural State and 
Condition; nay, in ſuch a Con- 
fuſion, the Spirits cannot but 
ſometimes, without any manifeſt 
Cauſe at all, be hurried towards 
thoſe Organs, to which, at other 
Times, have been moſt fre- 
quently determined ; . 
knows which they are in hot 

tries. 

The Hiſtories of theſe Caſes ſuf- 
ficiently inform us of the Effects 
of Muſick upon Perſons touched 
with this Poiſon : and that proving 
their Cure, is no ſmall Confirma- 
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tion, that this is the Manner where 
by this Poiſon . Though 
the Perſons bit have no Inclina- 
tion to dance, and ſay, They have 
not Strength to do it, till they 
hear the Muſick : As for the Rea- 
ſon, therefore, of their ſtarting up 
at the firſt Noiſe of the Inſtru- 
ment, it muſt be conſidered, that 
muſcular Motion is no other than 
a Contraction of the Fibres from 
the arterial Fluid, making an Ef- 

with the nervous Juice, 
which, by the light Vibration and 
Tremor of the Nerve, is derived 
into the Muſcle. And thus there 
is a two-fold Effect and Operation 
of the Muſick, that is, upon the 
Body and the Mind : For, a brisk 
Harmony excites lively Species of 
Joy Gladneſs, which are al- 
ways accompanied with a more 
frequent and ſtronger Pulſe, or an 
increaſed Influx of the Liquor of 
the Nerves into the Muſcles, upon 
which, ſuitable Actions muſt im- 
mediately follow. As for the Bo- 
dy, fince it was ſufficient to put 
the Muſcles into Action, to cauſe 


thoſe Tremours of the Nerves, by 


which their Fluid is alternately 
* * into the wa Ag ibres, 
1s one, whether it done 
by the Determination of the Will, 
or the outward Imprefhon of the 
elaſtick Fluid; ſuch is the Air, and 
that Sounds are the Vibrations of 
it, is beyond Diſpute. Theſe, 
therefore, rightly modulated, may 
ſhake the Nerves as really as the 
Imperium Voluntatis can do, and 
cenſequently, produce the like Ef- 
fects. The fit of Muſicl is 
_—u—O_ _ it, and 
evacuating, Sweat, a great 
Part of the — Fluid; 
but, beſides this, the repeated Per- 
cuſſions of the Air hereby made, 
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by immediate Contact, ſhaking the 
contractile Fibres of the Mem- 
branes of the Body, eſpecially thoſe 
of the Ear, which, being continu- 
ous to the Brain, do communicate 
their Tremblings to its Membranes 
and Veſſels; by theſe continued 
Succuſſions and Vibrations, the 
Coheſion of the Parts of the Blood 
is perfeAly broken, and the Coa- 
rom prevented : ſo that the 

eat being removed by ſweating, 
and the Coagulation by the Con- 
traction of the muſcular Fibrille, 
the wounded. Perſon is reſtored to 
his former Condition. 

If any one doubts of this Force 
in the Air, he may conſider, that 
it is in Mechanicks demonſtrated, 
that the ſmalleſt Percuſſion of the 
ſmalleſt Body can overcome the 
Reſiſtance of any great Weight 
which is at Reſt; and that the 
languid Tremour of the Air, which 
is made by the Sound of a Drum, 
may ſhake the vaſteſt Edifices. 
But, beſides all this, we muſt al- 
low a great deal to the determi- 
nate Force, and particular Modu- 
lation of the trembling Percuſſi- 
ons; for contractile Bodies may 
be acted upon by one certain De- 
| oe - * in the * 

uid, though a greater e © 
it, differently qualified, may pro- 
duce nothing at all of the like 
Effect: this is not only very ap- 
parent in the common: ſtringed 
muſical Inſtruments tuned both to 
the ſame Height; but alſo in the 
Trick, which many have of 4 
ing the Tone or Note peculiarly 
. to any Wine-glaſs ; and 
by accommodating their Voice ex- 
actly to that Tone, and yet making 
it loud and lafting, they will make 
the Veſſel, tho' not touched, firſt 
to tremble, and then but; which 
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it will not do, if the Voice be too 
low, or too high. And this makes 
it no difficult Matter to conceive, 
why different Perſons, infected 
with this Venom, do require a dif- 
ferent Sort of Muſick, in order 
to their Cure, in as much as the 
Nerves and diſtractile Membranes 
— different ag cy, ng con- 
eq „ Are not, in like Man- 
ner, to be ated upon by the fame 
Vibrations. 
The next Species of Poiſon, taken 
Notice of by this Author, is that 
of the Mad Dog, which induces 
much the ſame Symptoms 
in time, with the Addition of an 
Hydrophobia, or Dread of Water. 
To underſtand which rightly, it is 
to obſerve, that the Ra- 
bies, or Madneſs in a Dog, is the 
Effect of a Fever ; and therefore, 
it is moſt common in exceſſive 
hot Weather, though ſometimes 
intenſe Cold may be the Cauſe 
of it: that no Dog, in this Caſe, 
ever ſweats; from whence it fol- 
lows, that when his Blood is in a 
Ferment, it cannot, as in other 


Creatures, diſcharge itſelf the 
Surface of the Body, there- 


fore, muſt of Neceſſity throw out 
a great Number of ſaline and 
active Particles upon thoſe Parts, 
where there is the moſt conſtant 
and eaſy Secretion ; and ſuch, next 
to the Milliary in the Skin in us, 
are the falival Glands : for this 
Reaſon, much more Spittle is ſepa- 
rated in a Dog, when mad, than 
at any other I ime, _ _ ** 
frothy, or impregnated wi t 
ſubtile Parts. 4 

Now, as what we every Day 
obſerve, that What is thrown out 
from Liquors, in a Ferment, is ca- 
pable of inducing the like Motion 
in another Liquor of the 1 


, 
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Kind, when duly mixed with it; 
ſo we may very well ſuppoſe in 
the preſent Caſe, that the Saliva, 
which is, of itſelf, one of the moſt 
fermentative Juices in Nature, be- 
ing turgid with fiery faline Par- 
ticles tnrown into it out of the 
boiling Elood, when it comes, by 
Means of a Wound, to be mcur- 
porated with the arterial Fluid of 
any one, does, by Degrees, raiſe 
a preternatural Ferment in it: the 
Efre-:s of which will neceſſarily be 
moſt felt in thoſe Parts, which, be- 
ing tender, are the leaſt able to 
reſiſt the Diſtenſion of the Blood - 
Veſſels; ſuch are the Stomach, 
and eſpecially the Brain: and here- 
upon Deliria, with maniacal and 
ſuch like Symptoms, will enſue. A 
Perſon, thus affected, may be ſaid 
in a Degree, to have put on the 
canine Nature, though his Reafon 
be all this time untouched and en- 
tire, may bite, howl, &c. becauſe 
the like violent Agitation of the 
Blood in him, as was in the Dog, 
will preſent like Species, and con- 
ſequently (ſo far as their different 
Natures will allow) produce like 
Actions: Juſt as it hath been ob- 
ſerved, that Sheep, bitten by a 
mad Dog, have run at the Shep- 
herd, like ſo many Dogs, to bite 
him ; ſo much can an Alteration 
of Blood and Spirits do. And as 
a timorous Creature may be em- 
boldened, ſo we oftentimes ſee 
Perſons couragious enoagh, by a 
Change made in the Blood by E- 
vacuation, that is, by Want of 
Force and Motion in that Fluid, 
made Cowards, in Deſpite of their 
Reaſon, ſo long as that Defe& is 
continued. 

But the main Difficulty in this 
Caſe is, the Miſchief diſcoveri 
itſelf fo long aſter the Bite — 


the Mdropbol ia. As to the for- 
mer, we are to conſider, that Fer- 
mentation being a C made 
in the Coheſion of the Compound- 
ing Parts of a Fluid, it is ſome- 
times a longer, and ſometimes a 
ſhorter Time, before this Altera- 
tion is wrought ; which Variety 
may either proceed from the dit- 
ferent Nature and Conſtitution of 
the Ferment, or of the Liquor fer- 
mented, and a great Number of 
Circumſtances beſides : ſo that 
this Venom may be all the while 
doing its Work, though the Change 
made by it may not be fo conii- 
derable, as to be ſenſibly taken 
Notice of, till a long Time after. 
Nay, it may ſo happen, that the 
Ferment being weak, may not raiie 
in the Blood any remarkable Agi- 
tation at all, till jome accidental 
Alteration in the Body unluckiiy 
gives it an additional Force. As it 
is alſo obſerved, how much Heat 
concurs to heighten the Symp- 
toms from the Bite of a Taran- 
tula. And this may probably be 
the Caſe of thoſe in whom this 
Malignity has not appeared, till 
ſix or twelve Months after the 
Wound. 

That we may underſtand the 
Reaſon of the Hydropholia, it is 
to be remarked, that this Dread 
of Water does not come on, till 
the latter End of the Diſeaſe; that 
is, not till the precernatural Fer- 
mentation in the Blood is come 
to its Height ; ard, as in the Dog, 
ſo in the Patient, a great Quanti.y 
of fermentative Particles is tarown 
off upon the Glands of the Mouth 
and Stomach, as appears by foam- 
ing at the Mouth, &c. as alſo, 
that this Fear is not from a Sight 
of Water à for, it the Veſſel be 
cloſe ſhut, and the Patient ſ ck 
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through a Quill, as ſoon as he taſtes 
It, he falls into Anguiſh and Convul- 
ſions. It is, therefore, highly pro- 
bable, if not certain, that this ſur- 
priſing Symptom proceeds from 
the intolerable Pain which any Li- 
quor taken at this Time induces, 
—— by its hurting the inflamed 

embranes of the Jaws in Degluti- 
tion, and partly by fermenting 
with thoſe active Particles — 
ed by the Blood upon the ſtomachi 
Glands, and thus twitching and ir- 
ritating the nervous Membranes, 
that the very Memory of it gives 
Pain and Abhorrence: Nor a- 
ny Body wonder how this Ferment 
ſhould cauſe ſuch Torment, who 
conſiders, how often even in choli- 
cal Caſes, Perſons are downright 
diſtracted by exceſſive Pain, from 
a Cauſe not unlike to this, that is, 
a corroſive Ferment in the Bowels, 
ſtimulating thoſe tender Membranes 
into ſpaſmodick and convuliive Mo- 
tions, 

The moſt celebrated Cure in this 
Caſe is Cold-bathing, the Effects of 
which any one may be apprized of, 
by comparing what is 1aid under 
that Term, with what has been 
here ſaid of the Effects of Muſick. 

For what concerns thoſe Poiſons 
which proceed from Minerals, they 
all of them bear ſo much Analogy 
to what is made from Quickſilver 
in the common Sublimate, as to be 
underſtood by what is faid under 
that Head, (ſee Mercury ;) and they 
are all more or leſs dangerous, ac- 
cording as their Salts receive a dif- 
ſering Force from the metallick 
Particles : For this Reaſon, as hath 
been obſerved, that the moſt viru- 
lent may be mitigated by breaking 
the Points of the ſaline Chryſtals ; 
ſo on the other Hand, the moſt in- 
nacent Minerals may become cor- 
roſive, by combining them with 
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ſtood what is ſaid under Narxr- 
coticks, which ſee. But that veno- 
mous Exhalations are from poiſon- 
ous Minerals, is a Miſtake, be. 
cauſe many of them are of a Na- 
ture ſo different from mineral Poj- 
ſons, that the very Subſtance from 
which they ariſe may not be hurt- 
ful, though taken into the Stomach 
itſelf. Theſe are all included in 
the Word Mephitis, The moſt ce- 
lebrated of this Kind is that in Haly, 
called La Grotta de Cani, which 
though it may not be univerſal] 

applicable to any Mephitis whatſo- 
ever, yet it ſeems plamly to be the 
Caſe of moſt ; and where it is not, 
this ſimple Miſchief will only be 
found to be complicated with ano- 
ther: And then ſome extraordinary 
Symptoms or Appearances, in the 
Animals killed, will eafily make 
a Diſcovery of the additional Ve- 
nom and Malignity. 

This is a 1 Grotta at the 
Foot of a Hill about eight Foot 
high, twelve long, and fix broad; 
from the Ground riſes a thin, ſub- 
tle, warm Fume, viſible enough to 
the Eye, which does not ſpring up in 
little Parcels here and there, but in 
one continved Steam, covering the 
whole Surface of the Bottom ot the 
Cave ; and has this remarkable Dif- 
ference from common Vapours, 
that it does not diſperſe itſelf into 
the Air, but quickly after its Riſe 
falls back again, and returns to the 
Earth, the Colour of the Sides of 
the Grota being the Meaſure of its 
Aſcent ; for ſo far it is of a darkiſh 
Green, but higher only common 
Earth, and this is but ten Inches ; 
ſo no Animal, if its Head be kept 
above this Mark, is injured by mp 
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hen a Dog, or any other Ani- 
K held — it, or 
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lity conſiſts, it is needful to premile, 


chat Life is the Circulation of the 


Blood : and the Regularity of it is 
the Meaſure of Health. Now all 
the Animal Operations and Offices, 
which from this Circulati- 
on, are the Effects of ſeveral Secre- 
tions of Liquors, of different 
Natures, out of the ſame fluid Maſs. 


its Parts ſhould hinder the Separa- 
tion of theſe Juices from it, when 


it arrives with a determinate Force 


at the Orifices of the ſecretory Veſ- 
— This Work is done oo dong 

through the Lungs, re- 
peated — of the Air in 
thoſe Bladders upon the Arteries, 


ed among them; (ſee s.) 


Mil 
the 


erein lies the Uſe and N 
of Reſpiration, and the ſudden 
chief of ſtopping it, in that 


P O 
whole Maſs of Blood being to 
this Way, upon a Check here, 


Wherefore, it muſt be obſerved 
alſo, that this Effect of the 
Air is by its Elaſticity ; 
and no whatſoever be- 


ſiderable Degree; that is, has a Fa- 


culty of expanding and ing it- 
———ů — * 
fore, in the Caſe before us, the Va- 
pour is one continued and uninter- 
rupted Steam, and, after its Riſe, it 


* Lungs, that it rather ex- 
15 Air out of the Veficule, and 
ſtraitens the Paſſage of Blood- 


Whereu the ers are relax- 
ed and ſubſide, and the Circulation 
is immediately interrupted. But 


when the Animal is in time remo- - 


ved out of this Steam, that ſmall Por- 
tion of Air which does after every 
Expiration remain in the Yeficule, 
may be powerful enough to drive 
out this noxious Fluid ; eſpecially if 
the Head of the Creature be held 


downwards, that ſo its Gravity may 


forward its ulfion ; or it be 
; er thrown 


— _ 
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thrown into Water, which by aſ- 
ſiſting, upon the account of its 
Codec, the Contraction of the 
Fibres promotes the retarded Cir- 
culation; as is every Day experi- 
enced in ſwobning Fits. 

Another ies of Poiſon, or 
Venom, is that by which ſome Fe- 
vers, and thoſe Diſeaſes which are 
called Peſtilential, are communi- 
cated to others; in which Caſe it 
is to be remembered, that ſuch In- 
fection hap not till the latter 
End of the Di r, that is, when 
the fermenting has thrown 
off great Quantities of active fer- 
mentative Particles upon the Glands 
of the moſt conſtant and eaſy Se- 
cretion : ſuch as thoſe in the Sur- 
face of the Body, and the Mouth 
and Stomach. By this means, there- 
fore, the Matter of inſenſible Per- 
ſpiration, and the Sweat is impreg- 
nated with theſe Miaſmata: 80 
that the ambient Air becomes filled 
with them ; whereby not only ſome 
may infiruate themſelves into the 
Blood of a ſound Perſon thro* the 
Pores of the outward Skin, but alſo 
in Inſpiration thro' the Membranes 
of the Lungs : And thus the like 
Ferment will be raiſed here, as was 
in the originally diſtempered Sub- 
ject. This may be one, but there is, 
— another more dangerous 

lanner of Infection, by the Breath 
of tie Diſeaſed taken in by a By- 
ſtander, eſpecially in the laſt Mo- 
mer, ſeizing the Stomach, and 
fixing a Malignity there. For it is 
upon this Score, that thoſe who 
are infected do preſently complain 
of an extreme Pain and Nauſea in 
the upper Orifice of the Stomach. 
Herein lies the Difference of Con- 
tagion from the firſt Invaſion of 
malignant Diſeaſes ; the Effects of 
the one are the Cauſe and Begin- 


ning of the other ; and therefore, 
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it is no Wonder, if, tho“ the Symp. 
toms of the former are, by a gra- 
dual Increaſe, wrought up to their 
Height, they do, however, in the 
latter, even at the very firſt, diſcover 
their Ill nature and Violence; and 
like a reinforced Enemy, by ſurer 
Strokes, make quicker Diſpatch, 
And this is undoubtedly the Reaſon 
for the great Increaſe of Funerals 
in Plagues, in that one Death is 
thus added to another. 

Polarity : That Property of the 
Magnet, or of a Piece of Iron, to 
point towards the Poles of the 
World, is thus called. 

Polium, is an Ingredient in the 
Theriaca Andromachi, but is not 
remarkable enough, upon any other 
Account, to be worth notice. 

Pollen, expreſſes ſomewhat in a 
finer Powder, than what is com- 
monly underſtood by Farina. 

Pollex, the Thumb, or great Toe. 
See Digitus. 

Pollution Nocturnal, is an invo- 
luntary emiſſion of Seed, from too 
great a 'Turgeſcency of the Seminal 
Veſſels, or from the Seed's being 
too thin and irritating, or from a 
Weakneſs of the Parts. 

Pelzanthos, or Polyanthium, from 
Tous, multus, many, and 405, 
Flos, a Flower, is any Plant bear- 
ing many Flowers. 

Polychrefton, N e ec, ad 
multa utilis, the ſame as Polyphar- 
macon, a Medicine of many Vu- 
tues, or that will cure many Dif- 
_— It hath, therefore, been con- 
ceitedly given to many Preparations 
and Cs ſitions, which have been 
far from — ſuch Encomium, 
and ſome of which yet remain in 
the common Diſpenſatories. 

Polinon, from mox);, multus; and 
vurlæ, angulus, is a Figure of many 
Sides. 

Polypetalous, from w3dv;, multus, 
many, 
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many, and wird, Folium, a 
Leaf. See Plant. 
Polypus, moie;, having many 


Feet, ſignifies any thing in general 


with this Property, as the Mille- 


eds; tho? there is another Animal 


to which it is moſt particularly ap- 
lied, deſcribed by Aldrowandas ; 
ut figuratively it 1s transferred to 
ſomething in an human Body, as 
a Swelling in the Hollow of the 
Noſtrils, called often a Sarcoma ; 
many Inſtances of which are to be 
met with in the Hiſtories of Phy- 
fick ; but it is more latterly alſo 
applied to a tough Concretion of 
grumous Blood in the Heart and Ar- 
teries, ſometimes adhering to the 
Coats of the Veſſeis where it is 
formed, and at others not ſo, when 
it is called Pendulous. In the Lyp- 


fi Tranſactions for the Year 1684, 


there is the Hiſtory of a Polypus in 
the Kidnies ; and Ruyſch gives the 
Figure of a fleſhy Polypus taken out 
of the Womb. 

Polyſpermous, from wokws, mul- 
tus, much, cih, Semen, 
Seed. Thoſe Plants are thus called 
which have more than four Seeds 
ſucceeding each Flower, and this 
without any certain Order or Num- 
ber. Theſe Mr. Ray makes to be a 
diſtindt Kind of Herbs, calling em 
Herbæ Semine nudo Polyſpermæ; 
where by Semine nudo are meant 
ſuch Seeds as do not put off ſponta- 
neouſly the Integuments or Cove- 
rings, which they either have, or 
appear to have, but fall off covered 
with it from the Mother-plant. 

Pomatum, from Pomum, an Ap- 
ple, an Ointment wherem Apples 
are a conſiderable Part ; but what 1s 
now made under that Name, quite 
leaves them out. | 

Pomiferous, from Pomum, an Ap- 
ple, and fero, to bear; thoſe Plants 
are thus called which have the lar- 
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geſt Fruit, and are covered with * 
thick hard Rind, by which they 


ferous, which have only a thin Skin 


over the Fruit. 

Pompholix, fignifies a Drop or 
Bladder, contaiaing nothing but 
Vapour, which ſeems to be the 
Reaſon why this is ſometimes called 
Nil, or Nibilum, Nothing; be- 
cauſe it is a ſine ſubtile Matter that 
riſes and ſticks to the upper Part of 
the Furnace in the making Braſs. 
It very much reſembles Tutty, and 
is frequently called white I utty. 
It is cooling and drying, and uſed 
as an Ingredient in the Unguentum 


Di oligos. © 
Pomum Adami, a Protuberance 
in the Fore- of the Throat. 


Some fancy to call it by this Name 
upon a ſtrange Conceit, that a Piece 
of the forbidden Apple, which Adam 
eat, ſtuck by the Way, and wasan 
Occaſion of it. 

Pons Variolii, Variclus's Bridge, is 
a Proceſs in the Brain, thus called 
becauſe Varolius was the firſt that 
took notice of it. 

Poples, is that Part where the 
Thighisjoin'd to the Tzbia. Whence, 

Popliteus, is a Muſcle that ariſes 
from the external and inferior Pro- 
tuberance of the Thigh-Bone ; and, 
paſling over the Joint —_— is 
inſerted into the ſuperior in- 
ternal Part of the Tibia. This aſ- 
ſiſts in bending of the Leg, and 
turns it inwards. 

Poplitza Vena, is alſo a Vein 
running under the Ham. 1 : 

Popularis Morbus, ar Diſ- 
eaſe, is the ſame Se pidemick ; 


which ſee. - 

Pepulcon, the Name of an offici- 
nal Ointment from tae Poplar 
Leaves, which are its chief Ingredi- 
ent. Paracelſus will have it, that 
this mixed wich any purging Elec- 

tuary 
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tuary, and applied to the Feet, will 
like a Cathartick taken in 
common Way. 

Pori, Pores, are ſmall Interſtices 
between the Particles of Matter 
which conſtitute every Body, or be- 
tween certain A or Com- 
binations of them. moſt ſolid 
Bodies have ſome Kind of Pores, 
otherwiſe all would be alike ſpeci- 


fically heavy. Sir Iſaac Newton has i 


ſhewn that Bodies are much more 
rare and porous than is commonly 
believed. Water is 19 times light- 
er, and conſequently rarer, than 
Gold: And Gold itſclf is ſo rare, as 
very readily, and without the leaſt 


* to tranſmit the m - 
ick - Efluvia, and caſily to 


Quick-filver into its Pores, and to 


let Water paſs thro” it: For a con- 
cave Sphere of Gold hath, when fil- 
led with Water, * ſoddered up, 

ing with a great Force, 
let 82 Wang ſqueeze thro it, and 
ſtand all over its Out-iide in Multi- 
tudes of ſmall Drops like Dew, with- 
out burſting or cracking the Gold : 
Whence it may be concluded, that 
Gold hath more Pores than ſolid 
Parts, and by Conſequence, that 
Water hath above 40 times more 
Pores than Parts. The Magnet 
tranſmits. its Vertues without any 
— 42 4 Alteration, thro" " 
co ies that are not magnetick, 
as Gold, Silver, Braſs, Glaſs, Water, 
Sc. The Rays of Light, let them 
be either Bodies aftually coming to 
us from the Sun, or only Motions or 
Impreſſions apon the Medium, move 
in right Lines, and are hardly ever, 
— by great Chance, reflected 
back again in the ſame right Line 
after Tor . upon Ob- 
jects; and yet we ſee that Light is 
tranſmitted to the greateſt Diſtances 
through pellucid ies, and that 
in right Lines. Now how Bodies 
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poſed of 
that theſe have as much interſperſ 
ed Vacuity or 2 
tity of Matter amounts to; ſo 
on till we come to ſolid Particles 
v—_ 
dy there be 3 (for Inſtance) of theſe 
Sizes of Particles, and that the l:f 
be of the Solid, or leaſt Sort, that 
Body will have 7 times as much Va. 
cuity as ſolid Matter: If 4 ſuch De- 
n 
, that Body will _ x 
as much Poroſity as Solidity : If 


D's . + 


of natural Bodies, there may be o- 
ther Proportions of Space to Mat. 
ter to us wholly unknown ; whence 
it is poſſible there may be yet fur- 


ther Quantities of inter- 
ſperſed Vacuity. 

Porraceous, is ſaid of 9 
reſembling a Leek in Colour or 
Scent ; as of the Bile, er what s 
ſometimes diſcharged by Vomitting 
or Stool, and appearing of a green 
Colour. 

Porta. The Vena Porta was (0 
SS 
t t it t 
Chyle, — its meſeraic Branches 


from the Inteſtines to the Liver, 
thro! 


from | 
frica Dextra ; then adv a lit- 


tle to the left, its Trunk di in 
Branches, of which the leaſt, 


ches from the Omentum and Par- 
creas, 


Then the Meſenterica divides in- 


2 Branches which run 


to three 
betwixt Duplicature of the Me- 


ſenterium ; two of them come from 


the right Side, which divide into 
fourteen Branches, and theſe are a- 
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into an ity of o- 


. are of a real and poſitive Nature, 
or receives the Ya; and either have, or are ſuppoſed to 
ſome other Branches have, the affirmative or 
The inferior receives two Bran- 
ches, wiz. the Epiplois Siniſtra, which 
is ſpread throꝰ the Back- part of the 


Omentum, and that Part of the them 
Colon which is under the Stomach. 
The other Branch is the 1 
plois Siniſtra, which is ſpread 
upon the Omentum, and upon the 
Stomach. It makes ſometimes the 
Vina Hemorrhoidalis Interna. The 
reſt of this inferior Branch comes which are often aſſumed for Diſ- 
from the Subſtance of the Spleen. patch in common Demonſtrati- - 
The right Branch of the Porta, ons. 
called Vena Meſenterica, before it Potential Cold, is a relative Qua- 
divides, receives the Gaſftro-Etiplois lity, ſignifying that ſuch a Thing 
Dextra, which is f. in the O- is not cold to the Touch, but in its 
mentum and lower Part of the Sto- Effects and Operation, if taken in- 
mach, as alſo the Inteſtinalit, which wardly. And this is ſuppoſed to a- 
comes from the Duadenum and the riſe from the Size, Shape, &c. of 
Jijunum; it receives ſome Bran- its component Particles, which give 
ome 
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ſome Check or Retardation to the 
Blood 's Motion, whereby it is leis 

itated, and upon which the ſen- 
ſible Parts of the Body are not ſo 
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the Deſign of Mechanicks is 10 
teach Men, how to add ſuch a ft. 


ting Supplement to the Power, a 
that it may move any Weight re. 


briſkly ſtruck by it: The Percep- quired, 


tion of which Imminution, or 
Change of Motion in the Organs 
of Feeling, is called Cold. Hence 
every Thing that leſſens the Mo- 
tion of the Blood, with relation to 
the Senſation before 4 x qo. is cold, 
and every T hing which encreaſes it 
may 9 

Potential Heat. See above. 

Potion, is a Form of Medicine in 
a Draught, to be taken at one 
Time. 

Poteflates, or, 

Powers, in Pharmacy, are from 
a Combination or Union of the eſ- 
ſential Oils with the Spirit of any 
Plant, wherein it is ſuppoſed are 
contained all its principal Vertues, 
on which account it has this Name. 

Powers, in Algebra, are Num- 
bers ariſing from the Squaring or 
Multiplication of any Number by 
itſelf, and then that Product by the 
Root, or firſt Number again ; and 
the third Product by the Root a- 
gain, ard ſo on ad infinitum : as 2 
4, 8, 16, 32, Ec. where 2 is cal- 
led the Root, or firſt Power, 4 is 
the Square or ſecond Power, 8 1s 
the Cube or third Power, 16 the 
Biquadrate or fourth Power, &c. 
And theſe Powers, in Letters or Spe- 
cies, are expreſſed by repeating the 
Root as often as the Index of the 
Power expreſſes ; as à is the Root 
or firſt Power, aa the Square or 
ſecond, aaa the Cube, ſo on: 
Though ſometimes they are thus 
marked, a*a*a*a*, Cc. 

Powers, m Mechanick, are the 
five Mechanick Powers, which ſee. 
The Force alſo or Strength, brought 
for removing any Weight by any 
Engine, is called the Power. And 


with as much Facility 
Cheapneſs, and in as little Room 
as may be. 

Praxis Medica, is that Part of 
Medicine, which inſtructs us how 
to diſcover a Diſeaſe, when preſent 
in the Body, and to order the pro- 
N ies for — Removal 

ræcipitantia, from præcipito, 
throw So, theſe 2 * 

Precipitation. This is that Pro- 
ceſs by which Particles, after ha- 
ving floated, and been ſuſpended 
ſome 'I'ime in a Menſtruum, do at 
length fink to the Bottom. Theſe 
Particles fometimes precipitate, of 
their own accord, but oftner by the 
Aſſiſtance of ſome other uor 
dropp'd into the Menft: uum. 
Reaſon of the Deſcent in both Caſes 
15 the ſame. 

It may be eaſily conceived, from 
what has been ſaid in Digeftion, how 
Fluids may be made to iuſtain Bo- 
dies ſpecifically heavier than them- 


ſelves; namely, by making the Re. 


fiſtance, ariſing from the Coheſion 
of the Parts ot the Fluid, equal to 
the Exceſs, which there is of ſpe- 
cifick Gravity, in thoſe Bodies above 
the Men/iraum. And it has been 
ſhewn, that this Reſiſtance is pro- 
portional to the Surface of the Er. 
puſcles. Therefore, a contrary Con- 
dition to this is all that is requiſite, 
that they may be ſuſtained no long 
er; or, e 
that they may be ipit ated: 
Namely, that the Tenacity of the 
Menſtruum be not proportional to 
the Gravity of the Corpuſcles. And 
this may be produced two Ways. 
In tne firſt Place, Precipitation 
generally follows upon dropping in 


a Liquor ſpecifically ligliter. by 
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this Mixture, the Gravity of the 
Menſtruum, which always is propor- 
tional to the compound Gravines 
of both Liquors, becomes — 
The Menſtruum being thus 

the Force of Coheſion is alſo weak - 
encd, ſo that it is not able to reſiſt, 
or bear up the Bodies diſſolved in it: 
Hereupon, the Æguilibrium being 
taken off, they are precipitated by 
the Force of their Gravity. Juſt 
in the fame Manner as Hydrometers, 
which are eaſily ſuſtained in Water, 
upon pouring in a good deal of 
any burning Spirits, ſink to the 
Bottom of the Glaſs. And this does 
not only agree very exactly with the 
Laws of Mechanicks, but likewiſe 
with iments themſelves. Thus 
_ of Sal Ammoniac does very 
plentifully precipitate the Filings 
of Metals, which are diſſolved in 
acid Menſtruums, tho' it be abun- 


dantly lighter than any of them. 


The ſame thing is done _ by 
Spirit of Wine, whoſe Gravity 1s 
known to be almoſt the leaſt of any. 
By this Spirit alſo all Salts, which 
are ſuſpended in Water, are precipi- 
tated, and ſo unite into C 
80, if you drop in diſtilled Vi 
the Droſs of Antimony, diffuſed in 
Water, it falls to the Bottom, and a- 
fords the golden Sulphur. After the 
ſame manner Water, Vinegar, &c. 
makes a Precipitation from Acids, 
tho* more ſparingly. Nay, Acids 
themſelves being poured upon 0- 
thers, which are heavier, will pre- 
cipitate whatever is ſwimming in 
them. Thus, Spirit of Salt precipi- 
tates either Lead, Co or Tin, 
diſſolved in Oil of Vitriol. So little 
Need is there for Allali's in this 
Buſineſs, tho' all the Chymift; have 
unanimouſly contended for them, 
as abſolutely neceſſary. 

In the ſecond Place, Precipitation 
will ſucceed as well, if there be ad- 
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ded a heavier Liquor to the Me- 
firuum. For the Particles of this 
Liquor, what with their Weight, 
what with the Impetus they ac- 
uire in their Deſcent, carry down 
and fink all the ſolid Corpuſcles 
meet with in their Way. So that the 
Corpuſcles being thus forced down, 
and kept there by this adventitious 
Liquor, cannot mount up into their 
former Situation. And if any one 
has a Mind to try the Truth of this 
Reaſon by riments, there are 
enough to it : For not onh 
acid Spirits, but Water alone, w. 


_ Water or Wine, are precipita- 
ted very copiouſl acid Spiri 
which are — Bag Aer hy 
Manner Metals, which are diſſolved 
in Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, are pre- 
Cipitated with Oil of Vitriol, or Spi 
rit of Nitre. The ſame Bodies, tho 
ſuſpended in Agua Fortis, are 


— with Oil of Vie of 
ick Spirit of Nitre. And this 
very Oil, if poured upon Sa vala- 


. tile Oleoſum, or any other Solution 


of Salt, ever ſo much ſaturated, does 
not only fink the ſmaller Particles, 
but converts almoſt the whole Li- 
uor into Salts. For when theſe 
iquors are poured upon one ano- 
ther, the Salts, with which 
abound, being put into Motion by 
their attractive Force, run mutually 
to embrace one another ; and, be- 
cauſe they don't recoil far back after 
the Congreſs, they are at ſo 
united, as to become like a Solid, 
there being very little Phl re- 
maining. The ſame may likewiſe 
be obſerved in Tartarum Pitriola- 
tum. In making all theſe Experi- 
ments, there happens ſuch a Con- 
flit and Efferveſcence, as evaporates 
almoſt all the Moiſture, with _ 


P 
the Salts are diluted. And 
the ionale of 


himical 
— — , a Thang of very = 
Conſequence in the Buſineſs of Pre- 
Oil artar's precipitating 
Bodies diſſolved in Acids, any o- 
therwiſe than from its — 
Kind of Coagulum with theſe Cor- 
cles, and thereby being too 
vy for, and ing the Tena- 
wy. © the —_— | 
Taz 
0 vier Flu- 
27 bu: & alih vary often promotes 
Precipitation, when the Gravity 
of the inſtilled Liquor is intirely e- 
qual to that of the Mnſtruum, or but 
very little different from it. And 
this Agglutination of Parts is to 
be ſeen m many Liquors, but moſt 


this 


of all in ſaline ones. Thus Spirit of ti 


Sal Armeniackh, Spirit of 

and human Sal Volatile Oleo- 
ſam, whoſe Gravities are nearly the 
ſame as that of common Water, pre- 
cipitate the Solution of Sublimate 
very 1 as you may obſerve 
in making the white Precipitate of 
Mercury. In which — 
the Increaſe of the Weight gives a 
ſufficient Indication of an Union of 
thoſe Salts, which are pretty copi- 
ous in the Sublimate, and Liquors 


which are upon it : For that, 
which A the Bottom, ex- 
ceeds in Weight the Sublimate 


which was at firit 2 1 
the Magiſteries of Vegetables, ex- 
trated by Precipitation, do con- 
firm this Account of Coagulation ; 
for theſe have a ter ſpecifick 
Gravity than the Powders of the 
Plants. This additional Weight, 
therefore, is to be imputed to the 
Particles of the Liquors, with which 
Precipitation is performed. 
Pracordia, from pre, before, and 
xaftiz, Cor, the Heart: the Fore- 
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part of the Region of the Thorax is 


=_ called. 
recurſores, Fore-runners, is 
Paracelſus, and ſome of his 44 
lowers, uſed for the antecedent 
Sign of a Diſeaſe. mY 
redifion, I future 
Events of a — 
uf rem — mn —_— 
Preparentia Faſo. See Core. 
tion Parts of, proper to Men. 
Preputium, the Fore-skin. See 
Generation Parts of, proper to Men. 


the Retina before they unite, where- 
by there can be no diſtin Viſion, 


IEEE. 
riapi ſmus, e as Tenti 
Yor 

Priapus, which ſometimes 1s put 
9 

Prime Vie, firſt Paſſages; are 
the Stomach, Inteſtines, and their 
2 e Principles Elements. 

rincipia, Principles or 
It is a, thes the common Matter 
of all mixed Bodies is the ſame; 
and that the Matter which compoſes 
one Body, in no reſpect differs _ 
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dy which is leſt laſt in the Furnace, 
and is capable neither of bei 
raiſed by Diſtillation, nor diffoly 
by Solution. | 
Probe, from „to try; is 2 
Surgeons I ent to ſearch 
Wounds and Cavities. 
Problem; is a Propoſition which 
in. relates to Practice, or which pro- 
th ſomething to be done as 
to make a Circle paſs thro* three 
yu Paints not lying in a right 
Proboſcis, a Snout ; this is moſt 
ſtrictly apply'd to the Trunk of an 
Elephant, but is uſed alſo for the 
ſame Part in every Creature that 
bears any Reſemblance thereunto. 
—— on 1 
| recatarxis, from mTmpoxaTd;xw, 
an tegredior, to go before ; 1 the 
pre- exiſtent Cauſe of a Diſcaſe, 
which co- operates with others that 
are ſubſequent, whether internal or 
external; as Anger, or Heat of Cli- 
mate, which bring ſuch an ill Diſ- 
tion of the Juices as occaſion a 
ever: The ill Diſpoſition bein 
by the immediate Cauſe, and the 
Air the procatarick Cauſe. 
Proceſſus, from precedo, to go 
out, are ſeveral Protuberances or 
Prominences of the Bones and other 
Parts of the Body, diſtinguiſhed ac- 
"Wa to the Parts they are in: 


Proceſſus Peritonei, and, 

Proceſſus Vermiformis, Ic. which 
ſee under their re pective Names. 
as alſo Apophy/is. 

Product ian, the ſame as Proce/ſus. 

Procidentia Ani, the falling down 
of the Zzas, is from a Relaxation 
of the SphinFer of the Rectum, cal- 
led Sphinfer Ani ; it is cured by 
Aſtringents. 


C C 2 Proci- 
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Procidentia Uteri, the Falling row from a Bow, a Bullet from a 

down of the Womb, is from a Gun, Cc. 

Relaxation of the Ligaments which S 


hold it in its Place ; its Cure is alſo ä 1 
in aſtringent Baths. otion of Projectiles, or 

Procreation, is every Species be- what it is that makes them move 
porting or Propagating its own after they part from the Force that 

enefs by ion. began the Motion. The Peripa- 
Senta, ber chief 1 rn 

es, iefly ians for otion of 
— 44 the Slinger, &c. put into a moſt 
Forerunner of another, as a Ver- violent Agitation, and forced rapid- 
tigo is frequently the Prodromus of ly to follow the Motion of the Stone, 
an Apoplexy. | while it is accelerated in the Hand 

Progerminns, is applied by M. A. of the Slinger, doth, to prevent a 
Severinus, to ſuch Abſceſſes, as ariſe Vacuum, preſs with all due V eloci- 
rather from a R of Hu- after the Stone when it parts 
mors, than putrid Matter, as Muſh- the Hand, and thruſts it for- 
rooms ſpring out of the Earth. wards as long as it can. But this 


Projection, is a Term uſed by the 
Chymiſts for ſuch a Change as Fer- 
mentation makes in Bodies, that is 
. 

iefly takes place in the 
for making the Philoſophers Stone; 
if they are to be ed. 

Proegumena, the as Proca- 


Ts 5 


bent 


tarctica, ſee Procatarfic. it by ſome 
upon them. 
Reſt, ſo it 
tion. Whence, 1 
Profiuvium Ventris, a Flux of the on, ſo it will eternally move uni- 
Belly, is a Diarrbæa, or a Dyſen- formly on in the ſame right Line, 
tery. if nothing flop it. W when 
Profundus Muſculus, the ſame as a Stone is put into any Degree of 
TI ſee. Motion, by the Rotation of the 
rognofis, and Arm of the Man that flings it, what- 
Prognoſtica Si I. ever Degree of Velocity it had ac- 
which we know the Event of a Diſ- No when it parted from the 
eaſe, whether it ſhall end in Life or the ſame it would ever after 
Death, or be long or ſhort, c. keep if it moved in Yacuo and had 
P rojefiles, are ſuch Bodies as no Gravity. But becauſe it hath 
being put into a violent Motion by a Tendency, as all Takes {by © 
any great Force, are then caſt off or Law of Nature) have, the 
let go from the Place where they Centre of the Earth, and is alſore- 
received their Quantity of Motion, ſiſted by the Air all along as it goes, 
in 


and do afterwards move at a Diſtance i 
from it; as a Stone thrown out of ly follows, that it- muſt 
one's Hand, or by a Sling, an Ar- both continually drawn 2 
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Word D 2 N 4 
ore Deſcent odlies 
the Part of e Bent GX, 
GY, GCS. RY, L 
being as the Squares of the I imes, i 
(by Prop. 2. under the Word De- i 
ſcent) that is, as the Square of the Propagation, the ſame as Procre. 
Ordinates, HT, DV. LA, BC ation, which ſee; it is alſo uſedby 
= 8, GR, GL, G F, the the Alchymiits, for the Increaſe or 
Spaces meaſured in thoſe Times, Growth of Metals, as Libatius in- 
and there being no other Curve forms us. 

but the Parabola, whoſe Parts of Prophyla#ice, is that Part of Me- 
the Diameter are as the Squares of dicine which prevents the Attack 
the Ordinatys, it follows, that the 
Curve deſcribed by a Projectile can 
be no other than a P la: and 
ſaying, as R Y the Deſcent in any i 

Time, is to R G or dhe direct N 
Motion in the ſame Time; ſo is roblem. 
VD to a third Proportional or Proftate. See Generation Part 
the Parameter of the Parabola to 1 : 
— oy y 

, to draw out any 

reign or diſagreeable Bodies from 
a Wound or Ulcer, in the Manner 
y rotu.erance, any Elongation, or 
ty Extendon of a Part whether nan 


Pruniferous, are ſuch Trees or 


Shrubs, whoſe Fruit is pretty 
and ſoft, I 
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is when 
not 
again 
Renee, the Kidnies ; which ſee. 
_ Succenturiati. See Kid- 
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3 br $f 
epellent, by conſiſtin - 
tile Parts as ma — Sms of 
them thro* the , and help to 
render the obſtructed Matter more 
fluid; ſo that it becomes the more 
eaſy to be looſened, and fall again 
into the circulating Current, But 
in this Caſe there is a Hazard of 
ſuch things likewiſe putting the ob- 
ſtructed into a Ferment, 
whereby it ſooner turns into Pas, 
e 
nomination of Suppuratives or Ripe- 
ners. What therefore in ie ad 
ſtrict Senſe is to be reputed a Re- 
er, is that which aſtringes and 
the Part, ſo as to make 


it reſiſt any ſuch Lodgment. Theſe 
are ſuch, whoſe Qualities are moſt 


manifeſt in their Coldneſs and dry- 
ing Properties. But there are ſo ve- 
ry few Inſtances wherein Bandage 
is not better than ſuch Application, 
that very little comes to be uſed for 
that Purpoſe. In Hemorrhages and 
* ſo as to de- 
form the Skin, Simples of this Na- 
ture moſtly take z which an- 
ſwer their Ends in aſtringing the 
Fibres, whereby thoſe Apertures 
are ſo cloſed, as not to admit thro” 
them aſterwards any ſuch Fluid. 
Some things alſo anſwer this End 
only by ſtimulating the Fibres of the 
tumify d Part, ſo as to give them 
ſudden and forcible Twitches, 
whereby the Obſtruction is ſome- 
times looſened and ſhook, as it 
were, away into the refluent Cur- 
rent. Such a ſort of Motion will be 
occaſioned by the ſudden Applica- 
tion of any thing extream cold, as 
common Water: but the Practice is 
ſeldom ſafe, becauſe, if the firſt Ef- 
forts, which the Fibres are put 
by thoſe Means, do not fi in 
breaking away the incloſed Matter, 
they wall be ſtrained, and not able 
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afterwards to repeat their natural 
Vibrations ; the Conſequence of 
which is weakning the Part, which 
will render the I umor more obſti- 
nate. There are many other Means 
and accidental Circumſtances which 
contribute to favour or retard this 
Intent; but theſe Hints may be ſuf- 
py the fame as the 
ents, as t 
former. 


iles, from to creep, are 
all e 83 which 
reſt upon ne Ph of their Body, 
wy they advance the other fot- 
wa * 

Rejidence, is the Fæces or Settling 
of any Liquor. 

Reſins, or Refinous Particles, are 
the fat ſulphureous Parts of ſome 
Vegetable, which is natural, or pro- 
cured by Art; and will inc 
with Oil, or rectify d Spirit, but not 
with an aqueous Menſtruum. : 

Refiftance, is often the ſame as 
—— or Vis Inertiz. See alſo 


um. 

Reſolvents, are ſach Medicines 
as looſen and . And, 

Reſolution, is the opening or 
— any Body. And there is 
ſaid to be made a Reſolution of 
crude Matter in the Body, when 
that Matter is by what Means ſoever 
ſo changed as to become harmleſs 


or ſalutary ; being of itſelf a com- 


pleat Cure performed without any 


_ Evacuation. | 
* The true under- 
ing of this is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to a right Notion of the ani- - 
mal OEconomy ; it may therefore 
be obſerved, that by blowing into 
a Bladder a conſiderable Weight 
may be raiſed by the Force of our 
Breath : For with a _—_ mn is 
oblong, nearly of a cy lindri i- 
N tied at 1 Ends, if a 

ipe be fixed at one End, and a 
D d Weight 
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Retention, and Retentive Faculty, Life. Chymiits uſe this Term to 
is that State of Contraction in the expreſs the procuring again ſome 
ſolid Parts, as makes them hold faſt Metals in their natural State from 
their 7 Contents. the Mixtures they may have been 

Rete Mirabile, the wonderful Net. blended into by ſome Preparation, 
See Brain. as Quickſilver is revived from Cin- 

Reticularis Plexus, the ſame as nabar, SS. | 
Choroides, which ſee ; becauſe the Rhachis, See Rachis:s This is 
Fibres are interwoven like a Net. ſometimes uſed for the Spine. 

Reticulum, the ſame as Omentum, Rhagades, are Fiſſures appear- 
thus called from its net like Struc- ing ſometimes on the Hands, Feet, 
Lips, &c. but the Word is uſed pe- 


called Rhagades ani, 
<— des, which ſee. Verge of the Anu, 
etina. See Eye. an acrimonious 
Retinaculum, is the Name of a the Part. | | 
chirurgical Inſtrument, deſcribed Rheum, from sie, fluo, to flow, 
by Scultetus, Arm. Chir. Par. 1. is a thin watery r ouzing thro' 
ab. 17. Fig. 2. and its uſe given rn outh. 
— him, Tab. 39. Fig. 2. 3, 4. 2 the ſame Ety- 
to in Caſtration, or cutting an mology, is a Diſtem affecting 
Retort, a chymical Veſſel of Glaſs Maſculorum, which it makes rigid 
uſed for diſtilling in a Sand-heat. unfit for Motion, wi great 
Retragores, ſame as Elevato- Pain. And this ſeems to be brought 
res Labii ſuperioris ; which ſee. about much by the ſame Cauſes, 2 
Revelation : What the common the mucilaginous Glands in the 
Acceptation of it is, every one Joints are rendered ſtiff and pri 
knows: But Helmont, and ſome of in the Gout. The Cure d on 
the Enthuſiaſtick Chymiſts, often Evacuation, and a plentiful Uſe of 
laid Pretenſions to the ſame Aſſiſ- Volatiles and Diluters. 
tances in diſcovering their Secrets; Rhodon, from gde, Roſa, a Role. 
but were never credited by any but Some Compoſitions wherein this s 
the moſt Ignorant. the chief Ingredient, have ther 
Rewerberatory, is ſuch a chimi- Names from hence; as Diarrbadn, 
cal Furnace where the Flame and c. Hence alſo, 
Heat is thrown back by the Brick- Rbhodoſaccharum, from the for 
work upon the Veſlel, ſo as to make mer, and Saccharum, Sugar, is 80. 
the Heat more intenſe ; as in the gar of Roſes. | 
Diſtillation of acid Spirits, Qc. Rhomboides, is a Muſcle thus cal 
Rewulfion, from Revello, to led from its Figure, which lies ur- 
back ; is the calling back any Hu- der the Cacu/laris, and ariſeth fron 
mour by Evacuation. See Phlebs- the two inferior Spines of the Ned, 


tomy : And and four ſuperior of the Back ; and 
| Rewulforia, are Means which is inſerted fleſhy into the whole B- 
procure Kevulſion. | fis of the Scapula, which it draus 


Rewitification, I in to backwards, 
;fication 5 
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' Rhombus, is a quadrilateral Fi- 

, having two acute and two 
obtuſe Angles. 

Rhithm, from gu0uifu, ad n- 
meros aptos refero, to bring to a 
Calculation, or to compute : is uſed 
to expreſs a certain Number of 
Pulſes in any 2 Time. 

Ribs. See Coſtæ. 

+ Rigation, the ſame as Irrigation, 
the iprinkling or moiſtning any 
thing or part. 

Right Line, is the neareſt Diſtance 
between ny two Points. 

Rigi lity, is ſaid of the Solids of 
the Body, when being ſtiff or unpli- 
able they canno: readily perform 
their reſpective Offices. This is to 
be remedied by Fomentations, Ba- 
thing, c. but a Fibre is then ſaid 
to be rigid, when its Parts are ſo 
firongly cohered together, as not to 
yield to that action of the Fluids, 
which ought to overcome their Re- 
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Riwand, and Riwandzini, are 
Arabick Words for Rhubarb, and 
which Rolfinkius, and ſome Latin 
Writers ſtill retain. 

Rob, is an ancient Term for in- 
— Juices, but is now laid a- 


Roborantia, from Robur, 8 
are ſuch Medicines as ftren 
the Parts, and give new Vigour to 
the Conſtitution. See Strengtheners. 

Reche, is applied to the Rock- 
Alum ; the Term in French ſignify- 
ſh ous Du? Dew-dropping 

erous s, 
Fees * Thoeracick Duct is thus 
by ſome called, from its flow man- 
ner of conveying, and as it were 
inſtilling the Chyle into the com- 
mon Stream of the Blood : The 
Lymphaticks alſo and any other 
Veſſels, conveyi ſlowly ſmall 
Quantities of Fluid, are thus called 
by Bilfius, Bartholine, and ſome 
ers. 


ſiſtance, in order to the preſervati- oth 


on of Health. 
Rigor, is a convulfive Shudder- 
ing from Cold, or an Ague-hit. 
Nima, is any Fiſſure or Chink ; 
hence it is applied to ſeveral Parts 
of the Body that have any reſem- 
blance thereunto in Shape ; as the 
Rima Pudendi, or Fiſſura Magna, is 
the Vulva; and Rima Laryngis, is 
the Aperture of the Larynx, G. 
Nimula, a little Chink or Fiſſure; 
is oy a Diminutive of the fo 
mg, and applied to leſſer Parts of 
the ſame Marks ; as that ſmall Aper- 
ture between the Cartilagines Aryte- 
mides, comm called the Glottit. 
Ripeners, or Drawers ; are ſuch 
Medicines externally applied, as 
do by their Activity and Warmth 
penetrate the Pores, and mix with 
and rarify any obſtructed Matter, 
ſo that it may be rendered fit for 


Part by Cauitick or Incif: 


on, 


upon laying open the 


Roſacea, or Roſata, is a Name gi- 
, Where 


2 = : 


Roſalia, is a Diſtemper taken no- 
tice * by Martian in his Notes = 
Hippocrates, very common to Chil- 
dren, not much unlike the Meaſles ; 
and wherein broke out ſmall red 
Pimples of the bigneſs of Millet- 

probably the ſame as our 
Febris Miliaris, unleſs in the Co- 
lour at the Eruption. 

Raſcolæ, is by ſome Authors uſed 
much for the ſame Thing; and 
M. A. Severinus hath particularly 
wrote a Treatiſe de Roſeclis 
Saltantibus ; and therein 
Reaſons ſor his giving thereunto 
the Epithet of Saltantes. 

Roftrifermis Proceſſus, from Ro- 


firum, a Beak, and Forma, Shape, 


8 the ſame as Coracoides 3 which 
Ee, 
D d 3 Roſt rum, 


— — — tie ——— m —öð6ĩ4———  er —O 
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Reftram, is uſed to expreſs 


Pipe which conveys the dittilling 
Liter in is Sets, & 6s 
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common Alembicks : alſo for a Multitude of 
crooked Sciſſars which the wanting due Moiſture in them. 
in ſome Caſes make uſe of for the an Ingredient of a Com. 
Dilatation of Wounds. take off Hair, with- 
Retater, a Roller. See Trochan- _—_— _—___ en 
e 
a little or „ an -lime, 
the ſame as Patella; which ec. and a fafficicnt Proportion of Wa- 
Rotula, is alſo uſed in the fame ter, and rubbed over any hairy part 
Senſe as Tabella, or , of the Body, it will in the Space of 
Rotundus, is one of the Muſcles a minute or two, ſo looſen the Hair 
of the Radius, thus called from its by the Roots, that it may be gently 
method of taking off Hair is much 
_— Tarks, the la- 
, and the French. The Ruſaa 
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S. A. O Ecundum Artem, accord- 
1 Ro A Art, is a Term 
equen in Preſcription : 
and — when the making 
up of the Recipe in Perfection, re- 
| ſome uncommon Care or 
terity. 
Sabulous, is that gritty or ſandy 
Matter which often waſhes away thoroughly 
by the Kidneys, and ſettles in the Such Men have no right to be heard. 
Line. But whoſoever willtake the Trouble 
. may 
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be ſatisfied that it is - ariſoth 
ER of cy emmy Vis — 


tues, thoꝰ it certainly contains a la- 
tent Corroſrre. Lis wonderfully 
well diſpoſed to unite with various 
Subſtances, ſo as to erve them 


in great Perfection. The Confec- 


very 

ble of Pharmacy will witneſs 
to this Truth. — 2 => 
perties, Virtues ie © 

would require a Volume to do — 
Juſtice. — bong is = by our 
Chymiſts applied to many Prepara- 
tions ue ſome Reſemblance 
thereunto ; as the Saccharum Sa- 

Saccharine, is frequently aſcribed 
to Things having the Taſte, or any 
other of the chief Qualities of Su- 
gar; as Bonetus gives an Inſtance, 
Med. Sept. Lib. 2. Sect. 3. Cap. 1. 
of a Perion whoſe Spittle was ſweet, 
for which reaſon he calls it Saccha- 

Saccus, and 

Sacculus, is ſtrictly a Bag, whence 
from their reſemblance many parts 
of the Body are thus called ; as 

' Sacculus Chyliferus, the ſame as 

Receptaculum Chyli ; and 

Sacculus Cordis, the Pericardium, 
&c. | 
Sacculi Medicinales, are Bags of 
Ingredients to be ſuſpended in Li- 
quors in making Diet-Drinks. 

Sacer : Some give this Name to 
part of the Tranſver/ſalis Dorſi; 
which ce. 

Sacer Ignis, the Holy Fire; ſome 
have fancied to give this Name to a 
Herpes Exedens, (which ſee) but it 


does not appear from what reaſon : 
As alſo is, | 

Sacer Morbus, given to the Epi- 
lepſy, upon the — of 
ſomewhat i being con- 
cerned in its ion, or Cure. 


Sacrolumbus, is a Muſcle that 


of the 
ines and 


Poſticus inferior, and Triangularis, 
help to contract the Ribs in i 
ration. But they are of ſmall Force, 
and ſeem only to accelerate the Mo- 
_ of by _ which fall down 
ir on Gravity, and 
1 they are tied to the Ver- 
i. 
2 Os. 8 
age, one W 3 


or Inchantments; 


hl Ms. See Suture. 
Sal, Salt. See Principles. 
Salaciaus, is Luſtful, or addicted 
to Venery. | 
Salitura, is a Pickle made with 
Salt; the ſame as Maria or Brine. 
Salive, is often * * Spu- 
tum, every t is 1 3 
but it e aby 4 Gar 
Juice which is ſeparated by the 
Glands, called Salival, See Mouth : 
whence 
Salivation, is a Method of Cure 
much practiſed of late in venereal, 
ſcrophulous, and other obſtinate Ca- 
ſes, by promoting a Secretion of 
Spittle : The manner how Mer- 
cury effects this, may be under- 
ſtood by what has been explained 
under that Word. To which it may 
be here added, that the ſafeſt way 
of railing a Salivation, is by the uſe 
of internal Medicines ; face what- 
Dd4 ſoever 


8A 


foever Miſchiefs can be apprehend- 
ed from theſe, may in a greater De- 
= follow the external Uſe of 
ercury ; not only becauſe, as has 
been already hinted, the mineral 
Globules being intimately com- 
bined with Salts ned gar Pre- 
parations given in „ will, 
the — ay of theſe, be eaſily 1 
fully thrown out at che Organs of 
Secretion, till the Blood is quite diſ- 
4 of its Load; whereas in all 
the Daubings with Mercurial Oint- 
ments, we can never be certain that 
none of the heavy Particles are left 
in the Inſterſtices of the Fi- 
bres or Cells of the Bones: but alſo 
in as much as by computing the Pro- 
portion of Mercury, in all the Doſes 
neceſſary to promote a Spitti 
and the Weight of the ſame Mineral 
uſually applied, when this is done 
by Unction, it will appear, that the 
Quantity in the latter Caſe vaſtly ex- 
ceeds that in the former; and con- 
ſequently, that the Inconveniencies 
22 will be in the ſame Pro- 
rtion. Therefore this external 
— of Mercury is only to 
be allowed of, where either the Caſe 
will bear the Violence of ſuch a 
Method, or outward Ulcers and 
Tumours require a particular Cure 
by Liniments, &c. 

Nor is it improper to remark, 
that we do hereby ſee how this uſe 
of this Mineral comes to produce 
that Effet ſo often complained of 
(tho' not always with Reaſon) of 
making the Bones foul or carious. 
For if the Lamine or Fibres of theſe 
are already ſo much broken and 
ſpoiled by a Diſeaſe, as that the 

irculation of the Fluids thro' them 
cannot be maintained, they muſt 
neceſſarily be corrupted more by 
the Weight of the Mercurial Glo- 
bules : tho' here alſo it is plain, 
that the outward Uſe of this Re- 
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SA 
medy will be more to be blamed 


wy 7 6 

indeed, as the earlieſt Uſe of 
Mercury was in Unguents and Em. 
plaiſters ; ſo moſt of the Prejudices 
and Outcries about it are owing to 
Effects produced this Way. For the 
real Maladies by this Remedy, were 
learned from the Arabians ; who ha- 
ving recommended mercurial Oint- 
ments m the Lepra and Scabies, gave 
a handle to the Italian Phyſicians 


to try their „in removing 


the Foulneſs of Skin from a 


ry 
Symptoms from ſo ſevere a Treat. 
ment ; and if (as ſome of them do af- 
firm) they now and then found Mer- 
cury in the rotten Bones of their Pa- 
tients ; who had, it may be, ſuffered 
too much, both from their Diſeaſe 


Brines. 

Salwatella, is a Vein which ter- 
minates in the little Finger. 

Salubris, and 

wn es _ — Health, 
expreſs any thing in He or con- 
* — 9 and even ſuch 
Diſeaſes are by ſome called Saluta- 

, as are curable, and leave the 

onſtitution better than before; as 
the Gout, c. | 

Salutatores, Saluters. There were 
a Set of Enthuſiaſts or Impoſtors 
in Spain, of the Order of St. Kathe- 
rine, who pretended to the Cure 
of many Diſeaſes, by touching or 
breathing 


under the Title of 


Sandaraca, hath been uſed to ſig- 


| nify many different as a 

my kae Gilling with Spring. 
Dew, in which Bees are ſaid much 
to delight: It is alſo the Sabian 


Name for Gum- Juniper, or the Fer- i 


nix ; as likewiſe for a mineral Pro- 
on which account that is ſometimes 

Sandyx, is Ceruſs burned till it 
reſembles the red Arſenick in Co- 
lour ; pc bd Gs 
probably as the r ument. 

8 — — Blood. 
This may be * conſi- 
dering what is 
Term Digeſtion : For as the Chyle 
is made out of our Aliments by the 
ContraQtions and Attritions the 
Stomach, ſo the Chyle is made into 
Blood by the Attrition of the Arte- 


CELTS 


ſtitution abounding with Blood; 
from 
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explained under the he 


SA 
Sanguis, Blood ; which ſee. 
Sanguiſuga, Blood-ſucker, a 
Name given by _ a Leech, 
from its Faculty wing Blood 
from Animals. 


. See cia. 
= hd Fm 
of Medicine like Rob, which is a 
— — : 
of Grapes, tho" uſed al- 
ſo for others ordered after the ſame 
manner. 


* 


Dentes. 

Sarcocele, for oape, Caro, Fleſh, 
and xnay, Tumor, a Swelling ; is a 
fleſhy Excreſcence of the Tefticles, 
which ſometimes grows ſo large - as 


Sarcofis. 

Sarcoticks, from the ſame Deri- 
vation, are Medicines that | 
Ulcers with new Fleſh, the 
Incarnatives ; which ſee 

com 


tion, not of any Moment to inſert 
re. 
Sartorius, called alſo Longus Ti- 


biz, is a Muſcle that ariſeth from 


the inferior Part of the Spine of the 
Liam, and running obliquely by the 
inſide of the Thigh, is inſerted into 
the internal Side of the Tibia, three 
or four Fingers breadth below its 
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cure, 
; from 
the 
, Eye. Thu 

of any 
examined ; tho' ſome go ſo far un- edicines which 
der this Pretence, as lidate the Parts 


2 
5 
E 
— 
: 
2, 
> 


mak 
> pe wag” of Phy- of 

ans, who 1 0 4 lax! 
Scepticks ; but Carte men- 1 
ven much Encoura ' alfo 
Lie. wie be hack ; 
every thing in ſome 
amined ; and our In- 


Boyle hath wrote a 
8 
tt 13 
_—— where every thing 
, than as Matter well 
Schefs, 0x60, is n Difpolition of 
— — 
y 


pleaſure, and as it were by the by ; 
on any Propoſition, before advan- 
ced and treated of. 

Sciatica. See Gut. 

Schirrhas, 

De ho I indaro 

Scirr, K m 22 7 . . , 
9 4 bn 
Glands from gritty obſtructed Mat- 
ter, as it happens frequently to the 
Liver in a Jaundice, and the like. 

Sclerophthalmia, ics 3 
is a Lppitude dura, where! 


8 E 
Scrotum Cordis, the fame as Pe- 


Scatiformis Cartilage, is the Car- 


„ Fever, is that which 
ariſes after a Criſis, or the Diſcharge 
of ſome morbid Matter, as after 


9 or After- Birth, is all 


- gure contained 
between a Chord and an Arch of the 
ſame Circle, or ſo much of the Cur- 
cle as is cut off by that Chord. 


of 


their C 
with one another, as in ſome 
tured Bones, or the like. 
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E 
ation, is a total Separation 
Parts from ontat 
frac- 


Sella ma, and 
Salla & des, and 
Sella Twrcica, are various Names 


See Brain. 


the Artery immediately after- 
2 does neither hinder nor fur- 


Arteries are ſo ſmall, that they can- 
not be meaſured, as may the Dimen- 
3 
are hardly gone from the Aorta 
before they 8 big, if not 
bigger, than one of the Lumbals, 
which is * Now, if we ſup⸗ 
poſe their Orifices to be each 17.3, 
then the Blood will move 25 times 
ſlawer 
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fleſhy, and are inſerted by four In- 
dentations into the four laſt Ribs. 
Serofity. See Serous. 
Seſamoidæa Ofa. See Digitus 
Seſquialtera, is a Name given to 
that of Fever, by Helmont, 
which others call a Semitertian, or 
n 
£ s a Name gon any 
Sy; Tumours, or the 
tions in the Small-Pox, when they 
riſe not well, and are indented at 
the Top. 
Setaceum, a Seton, is when the 
Skin is taken up with a Needle, and 
the Wound kept open by a Skein of 


Silk, that Humours may vent them- t 


ſelves ; for the ſame purpoſes Iſ- 
ſaes, tho* 4 
Farriers 3 
e Falling. 
ickneſs x 
1 a ſud - 
den Mortification, 2 
People call a Blaft ; or is a ſudden 
— 


 Caef, the Name of an ancient 
Form of Medicine, amongſt the 
Arabians, but now out of U 

Sigmoides, or Sigmoidales, are 
8 — thus called from the Greek 
Sigma, and Idee, forma, Shape; 
becauſe of their lance there- 
unto in Fi e 

Si See ic 

es, 14 the Seed- 
veſſel, Husk or P __ 
as are of the leguminous 

Silver. See Luna. 

Similar Bodies; ſuch are thus cal- 
led, which have their conſtituent 
Particles of the ſame Kind, as to 
their ſenſible 

Similar Parts, are thoſe of the 
— * Texture, and Manner of For- 


e 
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, Of ſuch Plants 


S N. 


n 
in Nature. 


— See Senſation. 

Szow. Of this it hath been ob- 
ſerved, that many Parts are of a 
regular Figure, forthe moſt 4 

2 boa nm, —— 
or Stars of oints, 
and tranſparent Ice; upon each of 
which Points are ſet other collateral 
Points, at the fame as the 
of main Points themlelves : an_—_ 
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Specifick Gravity, is the appro- 
= and iar Gravi 
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An Eftimate of the Specific Gravity of Solids. 
The Weight. 


PRAL NN 
In Air. In Water. of Weight. 


8 
Gravity. 


F Onde Mercury——gr. 60. gr. 5% F. 4 14 
O 2 545 2 : 


Co 

” —— 
Crude Tin 
Regulus of Antimony ——— 
Reg. of Steel and Copper 
Block-Tin—— — 
Iron . 
Litharge of Silver 
of Gold » 
Silver Sixpence - 
Calcined Copper 
Glaſs of Antimony ———— 
Lapis Calamin. — 


Tutty = 1 
, Crocus Metal — 
Crude Antimony 


Steel prep. with Sulphur — 
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- 
5 
0 
. . | 
White Lead — 60. gr. 41 19 
5 Green Glaſs o o 39 21 
F Red Coral 
V Flint 38 22 
f 125 Judaicus — 213 
18 3 1 
+ === 
— 33 27 
12 Ev 
erra — . 
g Ivory ——— — 29 31 
, Hartſhorn — 28 32 
* Mineral Sulphur id. 
1 Crude Tartar 27 33 
1 Venice Glaſs —— 262 332 
- Ruſt of Braſs —— 25 35 
== 1 
1 I 42 
16 44 
15 45 
12 43 
id. 
11 49 
10 50 
id. 
6 5 
4 5 
id. 
2 58 
leſs 1 5 
leſs 165 
leſs 26 
leſs 48 
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The Weight of Salts in Spirit of Wine were found t6 


The Weight. . 
23 
EL Air In Water. 
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Salt of white Vitriol ——— 

Nitre —— Rs 
| Volatile Salt of Hartſhorn—— 

Ens Martis once ſubl. 

Sal Armoniac purified ——— 

Ens Martis zd time ſubl. _—— 


id. 
id. 
i. 
32 
2 
id. 
id. 
2 
25 
id. 
22 
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'An Eſtimate of the Specific Gravity of Liquids, 


The Weight of @ Piece of Lead in Air, Gr. 455. 


400 

406 

408 

id. 

a 

410 45 10g 

id. 

410% 44%. 107g 
11 101 

4 44 % 

* 2 
12 I 

1 43 1015 

1 10 4 

413 42 10 Z 
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4134 41 1032 
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44 41 7 

id. 
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of Wormwood — 
J Elix. Pro. with Sal Vol. — 
| An Infuſion of Tea — 


Spirit of Saffron 
Spirit of Sal Armo. with 
Piece of — i of Ba 
of 4 ect Spirit o t — 

Lead. Tincture of Caſtor — 
Sp. of Wine with Camph. 
Mynſicht's Tinct. Steel 
Tinct. Sulph. with Spi-? 

rit of I tine — 
Oil of Turn 
Tincture of 
| Spirit of Wine 
Oi of T tinex 
Spirit of Wine rectify d 
| _Boil'd Water 


ral 


id. 
421 
4215 


422 


423 
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3 331 
321 
32 
31 


1314 
1387 
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The Numbers in the laſt Column ſhew the Proportion of the 


fick _ Gravity of Fluids, if com 


reciprocally : For as 11 32 


„ fo is the Gravi — of Vitrial to the Gravity of Spirit of 


viz. about 


The Scales for theſe Purpoſes are ingenuouſly contrived and ſold 
Mr. Haukſbee in Cane Court in Fleet-ftreet. * 


2 Medicines, is a Term here- 
much in Uſe for ſuch whoſe 
— could not be accounted 
for : but a more natural Way of 
reaſoning hath brought a ma- 
ny of thoſe Things to light which 
firſt occaſioned the Uſe of this Re- 
fuge ; and convinces us that all o- 
thers that yet remain obſcure, muſt 
operate by their mechanical Pro- 
perties, altho* perhaps the Fineneſs 
of their Parts may clude the Senſes, 
aud conſequently all Certainty as to 
the particular Manner of their A- 


ncy. See Dijdenſatory, 4. 
ee, a Lee with 


which Surgeons ſearch Wounds, in 
9 of a Probe. NNE: 
peculation, is ſtr W 
contemplate by the Medation of Vi of Vi- 
fion ; but is often fi vely uſed 
for thoſe | ** — the as 
require no ſu elps, more pro- 
—_ by Mr. Locke called Reflection, 
as the other bele to Senſation: 
and hence 8 jon is by the In- 
ſtitution· Writers made to expreſs 
that Part of Medicine which con- 
templates, and direQs the Rules for 


Practice from Principles « of Theory 
and Reaſon. 
Spe- 
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over one another; 
Stratification, a Term alſo uſed 
by the Chymiſts, for the ſame 


Strength. There is no Need of 
explaining this Term in all the 
Reſpects it is uſed, unleſs as it con- 
cerns the animal Oeconomy, where- 
in the Strength of different Animals 

ies or of the ſame 
Animal at 


times, are in a 
triplicate Proportion of the i- 
ties of the Maſs of their 0 
And the whole Strength of an Ani- 
mal, is the Force of all the Muſcles 
taken together; therefore whatſo- 
ever increaſeth Strength, increaſeth 
the Force of all the Muſcles, on 
of thoſe ſerving Digeſtion as we 

as others. Yet notwithſtanding the 
Truth of this, the Quantity of 
Blood may be increaſed in ſuch 
Circumſtances, as to abate the 
Strength. The Aquilibrium be- 
' tween the Blood and Veſſels being 
deſtroyed, wonderfully lefſens the 
Strength. The ſudden 

of Perſpiration, tho' it increaſe the 
Quantity of the Blood, as it muſt 
conſiderably do by San Zorius's Cal- 


culation, yet it leſſens the Strength, 


itia 
of the 
Muſcles, as to ſpoil even ion, 
n 
vitiated, as to Digeſtion, and 
to increaſe — 
Strengtheners. By this Term we 
would to mean ſuch 
things as add to the Bulk and Firm- 
neſs of the Solids ; and theſe differ 
from Cordials, as a Bandage does 
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the Body quite out. The Attritions 
and Ab of the ci 
Fluids would quickly carry away the 
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vous Fluids, or from a Decay in 
the Nerve, as in a Palſy. 
(Pie, is aſcribed to a Water 
e from Sublimate, and directed 


in moſt Diſpenſatories, Ro 
Styx, a Name given by the Poets to 
one of the Rivers m Hell: the 
Regia is alſo thus ſometimes 

ed from its corroſive ities. 
Style, fo Botaniſts call mid 
dle prominent Part of the Flower 
of a Plant, which adheres to the 
Fruit or Seed; tis uſually flender 


in- and long, whence it has its Name. 


much Moiſture may contribute to 
ſuch 2 _ 1 
ity but ing rying 
a ſaperfluous Humidities, 
may deſerve, tho* accidentally, to 
come under this Denomination. 
Striæ, are the ſmall Hollows or 
Channels in Shells, Plants, or any 
other Bodies. 


And hence, 

Styliformis Proceſſus, is from its 

ſhape thus called. Cranium. And 

tylocerat » Are the ſame 

as Serke 1 * ſee. 2 
tyloglaſus : ice Li . 

Sad, the ſame 2s Styliformis. 


And, 
Stylohyoides ; ſee Lingua. And, 
Stylopharyngæus; 802 ſophagus. 
Theſe * everal Terms com- 
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Sublimis, 
which ſee. 


e, as that is an evil 


n- Male-kind ; but ſuch Figments are 
he now in Derifion. 


ſome it is applied to a low and al- 
moſt undiſcernible Pulſe. 


n 


the internal fide of the Scapula. It 
arzſeth fleſhy from the upper and 
lower Caſta, and is inſerted into the 
Neck of the Humerus. It draweth 
eee 85 — of 
e, is the any 
* the ſame — 2 
Subftance, in a , is 
the — as , which ſee. 
Subſtitute, is ſaid of one Medi- 
cine in the Room of another, 
it in Vertue, when that 
Cannot be had. 
from ſub, under, and 
; is the ſame as paſt 


Senſe of leaping, which the Nerves 
give to the Hand lying upon them. 
Subtile Matter. See Matter. 

_ Eubtilization, is making any thing 
ſmaller, ſo as to riſe in Vapour. See 
D:/tillation and Sublimation. 

Sul uberes, hath been uſed by 


Succus is any Juice; whence, 
_ Succus Nerwoſus, the animal Spi- 
rits. | 
Succus Nutritius, Chyle. 
Succus Pancreaticus, the Juice ſe- 
parated by the Sweetbread, &c- 
Succufſation, and Succuſſion, 1 
ing of the nervous Parts 
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Sudorificks, from Sudor, Sweat, 
and facio, to make, are ſuck Me- 
dicines as promote Sweat. 

Suffmentum, and 

Suf.tus, is the ſame as Fumiga- 
tion, by burning _ upon hve 
Coals, and receiving the Steam for 
many medicinal Pu 

Suffocation, ing. This is 
uſed in Hifſterick Caſes, wherein 
the Uterus is imagi to be ob- 
ſtructed, and as it were ſuffocated 
with ill Humours. 

Suffufion, the ſame as Cataract; 
which ſee. 
eckened 'a Principle by Chymifs 

ned a Princi iſts ; 
1 the T 
it ares, , Are 

of Herbs. * way 


2 the ſame Muſcle as 
lens, which ſee ; thus called, 
becauſe as it lifts = the Eye-brows, 
it gives an Heir of Pride. 


7 07 ©S 


— 2 R 
: fs from above 
tation, ſuper, 
or . 4 and Fztus, an Embryo, 
is when one C jon follows 
another by a future Coition, ſo that 
both are in the Womb together, 
but come not to their full time for 


Super /capularis or, the ſame 
as — ad ; — foe. 


Superſcapularis inferior, called al- 


<< RH 2 


=S 7'a.n * A S © 


helps to draw the Arm backwards. 
It covers all the Space that is be- 
tween the Spine and the Teres mi- 


of the Humerus. 
$ 


upervenientia are ſuch as 
e 


Sapinatores, are two Muſcles, the 
longus and brevis The firſt ariſeth 
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4 


upercilium, the Eye-brow ; ſee 


ſo Infraſpinatus, is a Muſcle that the 


nor, and is inſerted into the Neck 


inferior and external Part it is in- 


Vis Vite, or by the 
tions, by way of 


ines the Calf, or fleſhy 
; but is often ap- 

plied. to the Shin- Bone, ſo as to , 

mean the ſame as Fitu/a; which 


ſee. 
Ff3 


Surface, 


are 
the like. 
Articula- 
tion. The Bones of the Cranizum 
are joined to one another by four 
Sutures. The firſt is called the Co- 
ronalis. 1 
other. It joins 


70 e with the . 

L I wi 0792 eta 
lia. The ſecond is called Lamdoi- 
dalis, becauſe it reſembles the Greek 


Teuer (4) Lambda I joins the Os 
occipitis to a parietalia 

= The third is called Sagit- 
zalis. It begins at the Top of the 
Lambdoidalis, and runs ftrait to the 


two Offa parietalia together. 
he fourth is called Sutura ſquam- 
moſa, becauſe the Parts of theſe 


This Suture joins the ſemicircu- 


and to the Offa parietalia. The 
firſt three Sutures were called Suture 
Vere ; and the laſt Sutura Falſa, 
becauſe it was to have no 
Indentations, which is falſe. 
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Middle of the Coronalis. It joins fion 
parietal; 


denote the Difference between 
Cauſes 


one another, or of the Conſent 
between them by the Intermedia- 


Sympathy, from OVpTATX®, com- 


patior, to ſuffer with ; is the Con- 


ſent of one Part with another, or 
a Fellow-feeling of the fame Paſ- 
| als, ocd- 


* 


Symptom, from ovywi 
do, to happen; is ſuch a Conjunc- 
tion of Appearances, or ſuch 
A of any one Thi 
indicates what will be the Iflue 
a Diſeaſe, and the Means of Cure. 
Hence, 
Symfptomatical, is often uſed 


an 
as 
of 


to 
and ſecondary i 

ec in 

Heaſes ; as a Fever from Pain 
faid to be ſymptomatical, becauſe 
fore the ordi Means in Fever 
are not in ſuch Caſes to be had Re- 
courſe to, but to what will remove 
the Pain ; for when that ceaſes, the 
Fever will ceaſe without any direct 


is; Means taken for that. 


Synaftomaſis, is uſed much in the 
ame Senſe 6 —— z with 


Spnarthrofis, and 

— , from ouncowlu, comcids, 
to fall down ; is a ſudden Fainting, 
or ſwooning away. It comes from 


various Cauſes, but moſtly * 
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a Morſel, is uſed for monly attended with a 
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15a Cavity which anſwers to another but for all 
in the Os Calcit, in which is contain- 


them. 
Technical, from Tixpn, Ars, Art, 
is uſed for ſuch Terms as are pecu- 


by ſome of the Ancients given 
to an incurable Ulcer, from Tele- 
ſo phus, who received a Wound from 
Effect, with Achilles, which terminated in ſuch 
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Which is much altered by 


ones, 
throꝰ the 


ſides of Veſſels 


. And hence, 
Tonic, is uſed for that tremulous 
Motion or Vibration of the Nerves 


and Fibres, in a human Body 
ferent Tenfion. ; 


* Tonfils, or Almind:, ate two round 
Glands placed on the Sides of the 
Baſis of the Tongue, under the 
common Membrane of the Faucecs, 


with which they are covered; each 
of them hath a 


oval Sins, 
which opens into the Fauces, and in 
it there are great number of leſſer 

which dif themſelves 
t Sinus, of a mucous 
and ſlippery Matter, into the Fau- 
ces, Larynx, and O Eſepbagus, for the 
moiſtening and lubricatin 
Parts. 


Waters, and upon the 
are long con- 
tained in, or to hard Bodies lying 


thus called from their reſemb 


thereunto in Shape, or for the Si- 


they militude of their Office. Hence alſo 
a Contrivance to flop Bleeding in 
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into another: | 
are now only lau at. 
_ Trapp, By Sung. Oy 
apparro, to appear, 15 thing 
r 
bably is Becauſe the Pores of ſuch WW 
Bodies are all right, and nearly per- the. {/ch;um, juſt by the Erectores, 
to Plane of their and runs obliquely to the upper 
| 8 7 So _— of the + the Urethra. — 
e Rays of Li a to pre Veins upon- t 
A eee bak: — 5 


of the Penis againſt the Os 
Pubic, 
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and aſ- 
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of conical 
or hard 
— 
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ſeveral Cells 
Out. 
. 
Pme, 
3 
Berries; 
ew Tree. 4. 
bear a 
as the 
M kinds. 
= 
as the 
Alle in 
II. 
Flowers 
ei 
the 'T 


IS - tame? 
— MIO G2 nes 
we —_— is a Muſcle 


if 

Trechoide, is Fran, kind 
of Articulation, moſt remarkable in 
x ſecond Vertebræ of the 


era ; the third ariſes from the Os PA- c 
bis, where it joins the 1/chium, and is 
2 Think Bone. Nr 
pophyſes of igh-Bone. They 
XL Thigh-bone downwards, 

and turn it a little outwards. 


Triteration, from tero, to wear, 5 pul i bordin: ry 
or grind, is reducing any Subſtan- particular Circumſtances or 
ces to Powder, upon a Stone with a attending them, _ 
Muller, as Colours are ground: it Tunica albuginea, the white Mem- 
is alſo called Lewigation. See Di/- A 
penſatory. per to Men. 

Trochanter, called alſo Rotator. Tunica Cornea. See Cornea. 
There is the major and minor, or Tunica Retiformis, the Net-like 


greater and 2 ; they 3 * See s. 

A, vs in r Tunica Vaginalis, ion 
| I Ben, in which Fen Tendons "ay proper to Women. 

of Muſcles are terminated. Ti ſignifies the Covering 


Trechiſci, Troches, is a Form of which ſome Countries wear upon 
Medicine to hold in the Mouth, to their Heads, of a conick Fi 
diſſolve as Lozenges, or for the Whence in natural Philoſophy, 
Preſervation of Species that would Turbinated, is apply d to the Parts 
otherwiſe decay. of Plants, and many other things 

Trechlea, a Pully, which is ac- that have reſemblance to a Turbant 
counted one of the mechanical in Shape, or are of a conical < 4a 


Fuwers, Hence, 8 Turgeſcence,, 


| Turundale, ſignify a Tent for 
Woud, or any thing 1 be thru 


SE&SESEAPSESESESTSESESES ES 


| V. 
V See Lows 0 Nature, 


under the Word Nature. 
Vagina. See Generation Parts of, 


to Women. 
22 ca, the ſame as 
Cap/ula Communis ; which ſee. And, 
Vaginalis Tunica, the ſame as 
Elythroides, which ſee under Gene- 
ration Parts of, proper to Women. 
aiftinguiled by this Name from 
y ame 
their Shape; Vagina ſignifying a 
Sheath, or Caſe. 
. YValitudinarian, is uſed for a ſick- 
ly Perſon, or one- always anxious 
— Held 
z/ctudo, ſignifies ſtrietiy ; 
but is ſometimes alſo uſed for a 
diſtem Habit. 
Faves, are little thin Membranes 
in the Veſſels, as it were, like fold - 
ing Doors, to pr a Reflux of 
any Fluid by the ſame Canal. They 
have different Names according to 
the diverſity of their Shapes, as 
Sigmordes, Semi Se 


| Conntventes, : See Intf- 


fines. 

apours, in a medical Senſc, ſip- 
retty much the ſame 5 15 
AﬀeQtion ; which fec ; but 


re 


be expanded into a Shell or Bubble, 
whoſe Diameter ſhall be times 
ad one before, ſuch an Atom 
will be ſpecifically lighter than Air, 
and will riſe ſo long as Flatus, 
or warm Spirit, which firſt { 

it from the Maſs of Water, ſhall 
continue to diſtend it to the ſame 
Degree. But then that Warmth de- 
clining, and the Air growing cooler, 
and withal ſpecifically lighter, theſe 
Vapours will ſtop at a certain Re- 
gion of the Air, or elſe deſcend. 

If therefore jt ſhould be ſup. 
poſed, that the whole Earth were 
covered with Water, and that the 
Sun, as now, ſhould make his di- 
urnal Courſe round it, this learned 
be un - with 6 
Quan 0 neous Vapours, 
e 
diſſolved in Water; and that the 
Sun in the Day time 1 this 
Air, that Part of the Atmoſphere 
would ſuſtain a Proportion 
of Vapours (as warm Water will 
hold more Salts diſſolved in it than 


Gg3 cold) 


VA I. 
cob which on the Abſence a — 
apours at would L - - 
ES 
And in this Caſe he 1 
there could be no Diverſity o 


Weather, other than periodically i 


every Year al:ke ; the Mixture of 
all terreſtrious, ſaline, and hetero- 
geneous V being here exclu- 
ded : which he judges to be, when 
variouſly compounded and driven 
by Winds, the Cauſes of thoſe va- 
rious Seaſons and of Wea- 
ther which we now find. 

But if inſtead of an Earth covered 
all over with Water, you ſuppoſe 
the Sea int ed about wide and 


ſpacious 'T of Lands, and alſo upon 


vided by high Ridges of Moun- 
tains, ſuch as the Pyrenean, the Alps, 


4 


9 


Val Breve, is a ſhort Vein paſſing 
from the Stomach to the Spleen. 


and the Fpenrine, in Europe ; Tau- And, 


rus, Caucaſus, Imaus, Cc. in Aſia; 
Mount Alas, and the Mountains of 


the Moon in Africa ; and the Andes, 
and Apalatean Mountains in Ameri- 


ca : each of which far ſurpaſſes the 
uſual Height to which the aqueous 


Vapours of themſelves aſcend, and on 
the Tops of which the Air is ſo cold 
and 'd, as to retain buta 


ſmall part of thoſe Vapours which 
are brought thither by the Winds. 
The V apours therefore thus raiſed 
from the Sea, and by the Winds 
carried over the low Lands to thoſe 
Ridges of Mountains, are there 
compelled by the Stream of the Air 
to mount with it up to their Tops, 
where the Water preſently precipi- 
tates, gleeting down by the Cran- 
nies of the Stones; Part of the 
Vapour entring into the Caverns 
of the Hills, the Water thereof ga- 
thers, as in an Alembick, in the 
Baſons of Stone : and theſe being 
once full, the Qverplus of the Wa- 
ter runs down at the loweſt Place 
of the Baſon, and breaking out b 
the fodes of the Hills, forms ung 


: 
2 
; 
= 


to 
Deferentta, Prepa- 
rantia, Lactea, —— _ | 
Vaſculiferous, are ſuch Plants as 
have, befides the common Chalyx, 
a peculiar Veſſel to contain the 
UE 
e have s a monope- 

talous Flower, either uniform | or 


Vaſtus Externus, is a Muſcle that 
comes from the Root of the 
Trochanter, and Part of the Linea 
Aera. And, | i 

Vaſtus Internus, ariſes from the 
Root of the leſſer Trochanter. They 
both help to extend the Leg. 

Vegetables, are _—_— 
organically formed, 
wichot Seal Bon Of Vegetation 
Dr. Woodward hath made ſome uſe- 
ful Experiments, as foloweth. 

Ar. Dan. 1601. I choſe (faith 
he) ſeveral Glaſs Phials, that were 
all, as near as poſuble, of the ſame 
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VE 
Shape and * Aſter I had 
what Water 1 thought fit into 12 
one of them, aud taken an Account 


of the Weight of it, I ftrained and 


tied over the Orifice of each Phial a 


figned to ſet in the Phial, without 
confni 1 ſo as to 


from time to time, keeping an ac- 
count of the Weight of all I added. 
Each of theſe Glaſſes were for bet - 
ter Diſtinction, and the more ea- 
ſy keeping a Regitter of all the Cir- 
cumſtances, noted with a different 
Mark or Letter, 4, B, C, &c. and 
all ſet in a row in the fame Window, 
ſo that all might portake alike of 
Air, Light, and Sun. Thus they con- 
tinued from July the zoth to O229- 
ber the th, wiuch was juſt 77 Days. 
Then I took them out, weighed 
the Water in each Phial, and the 
Plant likewiſe, adding to its Weight 
that of all the Leaves that had fal- 
len off during the time it ſtood thus. 
And laftly, 1 compured how much 
each Plant had gained, and how 
much Water was ſpent upon it. The 
Particulars arc as follow. 

A. Common Spear-AMint, ſet in 
Spring- N ater. | | 

The Plant weighed, when put in 
J 26. jaſt 27 Grains ; when ta- 


VE 


ken out Ofober 5. 
that in this Space 
bad' ant 


Grains: {a 
77 Days, it 
in Weight 15 Grains. 
The whole ity of Water 

ing the 77 Days, a- 
mounts ta 255 ins ; conſe 
quently the Weight of the Water 
taken u re 
as che got in Weight. 

The 5 D had ſeveral 
Buds upon it when firſt ſet in Wa- 
ter; theſe in ſome Days became fair 
Flowers, which were at 1 ſuc- 
ceeded by Berries. Several other 
Plants were tried, that did not thrive 
eK. — 

| a ning. 

The Phials Fand G — filled, 
the former with Rain, and the o- 
ther with Spring water, at the ſame 
time as 


wiſe than thro* the Bodies of tune 
Plants. The Orihces of theſe twa 
Glaſſes were covered with Parch- 
meat, each Piece of it being perfora- 


ted with a Hole of the ſame Bigneſs 


with thoſe of the Phials above: In 
this I ſuſpended a bit of Stick about 
the thickneſs of the Stem of one of 
the aforeſaid Plants, but not reach- 
ing down to the Surface of the in- 
cluded Water. I putthem in thus, 
that the Water in theſę might not 
have more Scope to evaporate than 
that in the other Phials. 

'Thus ſtood the he 77 
Days in the ſame Window with 
reſt ; when, upon Examination, I 
the Water in theſe 


Water, not unlike Dew, adhering 
to the Inſide of the Glaſles ; | 


VE 
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VE 
of the Cava Aſcendens, between 
the Heart and the Di does 
not lie upon the Vertebræ, but runs 
* a ſmall diſtance from them. At 

Diaphragma it receives the Phre- 
nica Or Diepbrognatic When it 
has pierced the Diaphragma, it re- 
ceives ſome large Branches from the 
Liver ; then wag Cava — 
com eat Art 
the Liv @ the rar Fakes of 
the Loins, where it divides into 
two Branches called Hiaci; 
but before this Diviſion, it receives 
four Branches from each Side. The 
firſt is the Vena Adipoſa, or Renalis, 
which is ſpread on the Coat and Fat 
that covers the Reins. The ſecond 
is the Vena Emulgens, which to 
the Kidney, where it divides into ſe- 
veral more Branches. The thirg is 
the Vena Spermatica, deſcribed under 
Parts of Generation, which ſee. The 
fourth is the Vena Lambaris, which 
is not always one, but often two or 
three on each Side, which they di- 
vide into ſuperior and inferior ; they 
are beſtowed on the Muſcles of the 
Loins, and on the Peritonæum. They 
ſomerimes call the laſt Branch of 
the Lumbaris, Muſcula ſuperior. 

There are ſome Anatomiſts who 
have obſerved, that there is a Branch 
of the Lumbaris which enters the 
Cavity of the Vertebræ, and aſcends 
to the Brain; which gave them oc- 
caſion to think, againſt all probabi- 
lity, that the Seed deſcended 
_ you won the Brain. A li 
ow the Emulgents, the Ar- 
tery goes above the 1 and 
then the Cæa divides into two 
Branches called Ziace, becauſe they 
aſs above the Lia to go to the 
highs. Near this divifion they re- 
ceive one or two Branches called Ve- 
n Sacre ; they go to the Medulla of 
the Os Sacrum. Then the Pene 1/:- 
«ce divide into two Branches, the 
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VE 
one internal, the other external 
The internal receives two Branches, 
the Muſcula Media, which is ſpread 
thro" the Muſcles of the Thigh; the 
Hipograſtrica, which is ſometimes 
double, and ſpread 


— Hemorrhoidales Externa. The 
ee a is alſo the 
Body the er, the Ma. 
trix and its Neck. The external 
Branch of the Hiacæ receives three 
Branches, two before it goes into 
the Peritoneum, and the third after 
it goes out of it. The firſt is the 
Vena Epigaſtrica, which comes rare- 
into the Craralis ; it to the 
eritonæum, aſcends to the Muſcu!? 
Reai, where it rencounters the Mam- 
mariæ, with which it communicates 
by Anaftomoſis. The ſecond is the 
ena Pudenda ; "tis upon the 
Parts of Generation. The third is 
the Muſculs inferior, it goes towards 
the Articulation of the Fm, and 
is diſtributed to the Muſcles of this 
Part. The Iliaca Exterior, after it 


firſt is the Vena 8 a, which goes 
down under the Nin along. the n= 
ſide of the Thigh and Leg, accom- 
panied with a Nerve which: loſes it 
{elf at the inner Ankle; The Sa- 


chias minor, this Vein is little ; ti 


ternal Muſcles of the Thigh. 
the other Side of the Craralis, juſt 
oppoſite to the beginning of this 
Vein, there gocs out another called 


Aucula Interna, which goes to the 
in- 


VE 
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internal Muſcles of the 
fourth is the P, 


to emit articulate 


out of their Stomachs, and 


two 


tea, 


to be under Poſſeſſion 


were ſuppoſed 
of ſome evil Spiri 


Veratrum, a Name for Hellebore. 
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the Side of each ſuperior 
rior Vertebræ. The Vertebræ are ar- 
ticulated to one another by a Gin- 
zlymus ; for the two 

lique Proceſſes of each ſuperior 
tebræ of the Neck and Back have a 
little Dimple in their Extremities, 
wherein they receive the Extremi- 
ties of the two aſcending oblique 
Proceſſes of the inferior Vertebræ; fo 
that the two aſcending Proceſſes of 


euch Vertebræ of the Neck and Back 
are received, and the two deſcending - 
the firſt of the 


do receive, 
Neck. and laſt of the Back; but 
the aſcending Proceſſes of each Fer- 
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the vertebral Veſſels. Thirdly, 

their acute Proceſſes are - 
and ftrait ; but beſides this, the 
ſecond have ſomethi 
iar to themſelves. The 
ich is called Atlas, is tied to the 
and moves with it upon the 
ſemicircularly ; its aſcending 
oblique Proceſſes receive the ar 

of the Occiput, whi 

Articulation the Head b ay mo- 
ved forwards and backwards; and 
its deſcending Proceſſes receive the 
aſcending Proceſſes of the ſecond 
Fertebra. It has no acute Proceſs, 
that it might not hurt the Action of 
the Muſculi Refi ; but a ſmall Tu- 
bercle, to which the ſmall Liga- 
ment of the Head is . 2 
the fore · part of its great Hole it 
a pretty — Simms, in which lies 
the Tooth-like Proceſs of the ſe- 
cond Vertebra, being faſten'd by a 
Ligament that riſes from each Side 
of the Sinus, that it compreſs not 
the Medu/la Spinalis. It has two 
mall Sinus's in its Part, in 
which the tenth Pair of Nerves and 
the vertebral Arteries lie. The ſe- 
cond is called Epiftropheus, or Verte- 
bra Dentata ; in the middle between 
its two oblique aſcending Proceſſes, 
it has a long and round Proceſs like 
a Tooth, which is received into the 
foreſaid Sims ; upon it the Head 
with the firſt Yertebra turns half 
round, as upon an Axis. The Ex- 
tremity of this Proceſs is knit to the 
Occifut, by a {mall but ſtrong Liga- 
ment. Luxation of this ] ooth is 
mortal, becauſe it compreſſes the 
Medulla Spinalis. The third Ferte- 
bra is called Axis; and the four 
following have no Name, nor an 
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VE 
thoſe of the Loins ; their acute Pro? 
ceſſes ſlope downwards one 
another : they have in Side of 
their Bodies a ſmall dimple, where- 
in they receive the round Extremi- 
ties of the Ribs ; and another in 
their tranſverſe Proceſſes, which 
=== = 
that 
Articulation of the twelfth with the 
firſt of the Loins is by Arthrodia, for 
both its aſcending and deſcendi 
oblique Procefles are received. 
The five Yertebr of the Loins dif- 
fer from the reſt in this, that they 
are the broadeſt, and the laſt of 
them is the of all the Vertebræ. 
Their acute es are broader, 
ſhorter, and wider from one ano- 
ther, their tranſverſe longer, to 
ſupport the Bowels, and the Muſ- 
cles of the Back ; they are not per- 
forated as thoſe of the Neck, nor 
have they a Dimple or Sinus as thoſe 
of the Back. The Cartilages which 
are betwixt their Bodies are thicker 
than any of the reſt. The Vertebræ 
of the Os Sacrum grow ſo cloſe to- 
in Adults, as that they make 
t one large and ſolid Bone, of 
the Figure of an Jſoſceles Triangle, 
whole Baſis is tied to the laſt Ferte- 
bra of the Loins, and the upper 
part of its Sides to the Ilia, and 
its Point to the Os Coceygis, It is 
concare and ſmooth on its ſore ſide, 
but convex and uncqual on its back- 
fide. It hath five Holes on each 
Side, but the Nerves 2 only thro? 
the fve on its fore-fide. Its acute 
Proceſſes or Spines ate ſhorter and 
leſs than thoſe of the Loins, and the 
lower is always ſhorter than the up- 


per. The Os Cceygis is joined to 


y the Extremity of the Os Sacrum ; it 
Difference. The twelve 


ertelræ of the Back differ from the 
reſt in this, that they are 
thoſe of the Neck, and 


is compoſed of three or four Bon, 
of which the lower is ſtill leſs thin 
the upper, till the laſt ends in a 
{mall Cartilage ; it reſembles a little 

H h Tail 


VE 
Tail turned inwards: Its Uſe is to 
ſuſtain the ſtrait Gut; it yields to the 
Preſſure of the Fætus, in Women in 
Travail, and Mid wives uſe to thruſt 
it backwards, but ſometimes rude- 
ly and violently, which is the oc- 
caſion of great Pain, and of ſeveral 
bad Effects. From what has been 
ſaid it is eaſy to underſtand how 
the Motion of the Back is perſorm- 
ed: tho' each particular Fertebra 
has but a very ſmall Motion, yet 
the Motion of all is very conſidera- 
ble. We have ſaid, that the Head 
moves only backwards and for- 
wards upon the firſt Vertebra, and 
ſemi-circularly n the ſecond. 
The {mall Protuberance which we 
have remarked in the Bone of the 
hind Head, falling upon another in 
the firſt Vertebra, ſtops the Motion 
of the Head backwards, that it com- 
preſs not the Spinal Marrow ; and 
when the Chin touches the Sternum, 
it can move no farther forwards. 
The oblique or ſemi-circular Mo- 
tions are limited by the Ligament 
which ties the Proceſs of the ſecond 
Jertebra to the Head, and by thoſe 
which tie the firſt to the ſecond 
Fertebra. The Motion of the other 
Vertcbre of the Neck is not ſo ma- 
nifeſt ; yet it is greater than that of 
the Vertebræ of the Back, becauſe 
their acute Proceſſes are ſhort and 
ſtrait and the Carti 
between their Bodies thicker. The 
twelve Vertebræ of the Back have 
the leaſt Motion of any, becauſe 
their Cartilages are thin, their acute 
Proceſſes are long, and very near 
to one another ; and they are fixed 
to the Ribs, which neither move 
forwards nor backwards. But the 
greateſt Motion of the Back is per- 
formed by the Fertebræ of the Loins, 
becauſe their Cartilages are thick- 
er, and their acute Proceſſes are at a 


greater Diſtance from one auother ; 
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which are equal 


for the thicker the Cartilages are,. 
the more we may bend our Body 
forwards ; and the greater Diſtance 
there is betwixt the acute Proceſſes 
the more we may bend our ſelves 
backwards. This is the Structure 
and Motion of the Vertebræ, when 
they are in their natural Poſition : 
but we find them alſo in ſeveral 
Perſons ſeveral ways diſtorted, If 
the Yertcbre of the Back ſtick out, 
ſuch as have this Deformity are ſaid 
to be Bunch-back'd ; and in ſuch 
the Cartilages which are between 
the Vertebræ are very thin and hard 
forwards, but conſiderably thick 
backwards, where the oblique Pro- 
ceſſes of the ſuperior and inferior 
Vertebræ are at a confiderable Diſ- 
tance from one another, which Diſ- 
tance fills up with a viſcous Sub- 
ſtance. This inequality of the thick- 
neſs of the Cartilages happens ei- 
ther by a Relaxation or Weakneſs of 
the Ligaments and Muſcles, which, 
are faitened to the back · ſide of the 
Vertebræ : In which Caſe — An- 
tagoniſts finding no Oppolition, re- 
_ in a continual Contraction, and 
conſequently there can be no Mo- 
tion in theſe Vertebræ. If this De- 
formity has been from the Womb, 


at that time 


in and on the other 


Apophyſes, come cloſe together, 
1 conſiderable 


on the right there is a 
Diſtance betwixt them; and the 
Ligaments and Muſcles are greatly 
extended on the right Side, but 
thoſe on the leſt are much con- 
tracted. If the Fertebræ are diſ- 
torted inwards, all things _ 2 
er- 


VE 


different Face: The Cartilages, and 
ſometimes the Vertebræ, are very 
thick forwards, but very thin and 
hard backwards : The acute and 
oblique Proceſſes are very cloſe to 
one another, and the Liganients 
upon the Bodies of the Fl ertebræ 
are greatly relaxed, but the Muſ- 
cles and Ligaments which tie the 
Proceſſes together are very much 
contrated. Theſe Diſtortions ſel- 
dom happen in the Vertebræ of the 
Loins — ſuch as are ſo miſera- 
ble, have little or no Motion of 
their Back. 

Vertex, is the Crown of the Head, 
fituate between the S7nciput and Oc- 
ciput ; hence alſo figuratively it is 
uſed for the Top of any Thing. 
And hence, 

Verticillate Plants, are ſuch as 
have their Flowers intermixed with 
ſmall Leaves growing in a Kind of 
Whirls about the Jomts of a Stalk, 
as Penny-Royal, Horehound, c. 

Verticity, is the Property of the 
Load-ſtone, to turn to a 
Point. 2 87 

Vertigo: This is the Appearance 
of vile Objects that are without 
Motion, as if they turned round, 
attended with a Fear of Falling, 
and a Dimnefs of Sight. Now it 
is manifeſt, that an Object will 
ſcem to move circularly, if the I- 
mages which proceed therefrom 
fall ſucceſſively upon different Parts 
of the Retina: As for Inſtance, go- 
ing towards the left fide, while the 


Ob is really withont Motion, 
the Images flowing therefrom 
always repreſent the ſame Diſtance, 


ſach an Obje& will appear moving 
in a Circle ; for I. | ns the 
Images are rev G inted 
in a contrary Situation. and this 
may be done when the Object is at 
* reft, and the Eye only moved ; for 
whether the Obje& moves, and the 


— 
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Eye is at Reſt, or the Object refls 
while the Eye is moved, the Rays 
ſtreaming from the Object will not 
fall upon the ſame Part of the Bot- 
tom of the Eye : And therefore, 
ſince we judge of the Changeabie- 
neſs of Place in which an Object 
exiſts, from the Changeablene(s of 
the Place where the Object is 
painted ; an Obje& abſolutely at 
reſt may ſeem to turn round by the 
Eye being in Motion. Again, the 
Object and Eye being both with- 
out Motion, he Rays will not al- 
ways fall upon the ſame Place, if 
the optick Nerve be alone in Mo- 
tion ; and therefore ſince a right and 
an oblique Incidence do not excite 
the ſame Tremors in the Nerves, 
and the ſame Species of Motion, if 
the optick Nerve only be moved, 
and the Object be at Reſt, it will ap- 
pear to ſhitt its Situation, that is, 
the Change of Place in which it 1s 
repreſented. 

Veſica. See Bladder, which it 
ſignifes: Whence from their Re- 
ſemblance in Shape. 

Vefica Biliaria, is the Bag which 
holds the Gall. See Liver. And, 

V:fica Urinaria, is a Diſtinction 
ſometimes given to the common 
Bladder. 

V-ficatoria, are external Applica- 
tions, which occaſion 

Veſicatien: Which is the riſing up 
of Blifters, or little Bladders. 

Veſicula, a Diminutive of Yefica, 
and applied to the fame Parts, or 
2 t are ſmaller in Bulk, as 

- . 

Veficulz Adipoſe. See Fat : and 

Veficule Seminales. See Genera- 


tion Parts of, froper to Men. 
Veſpertillonum Ale, Bats Wings, 
ſo called from their Shape. See Ge- 
neration Parts of, proper to Women. 
F:ibulrm, is 2 Cavity in the Os 
Peti c ſium, be hid the Fra Owns 
Hh 2 lis, 


—_ 


VI 


lis, and is covered with a fine Mem- 
brane. See Cranium. 

Veterinaria, otherwiſe called Ma- 
lo-medicina, is that part of Medicine 
which has the Bodies of Cattle for 


its Object; and was in eſ 
teem the Antients; but the 
Moderns have leſt it wholly to be 
managed by illiterate Perſons; tho 


if it were to fall into Hands, 
it might greatly conduce to the Im- 


provement of the Art of Phyſick in 
general: Vegetius, has wrote a Book 
ID this Subject, under the Title 
Fs - Medicina. TIP? | 
tbration, is e 
or Motion of ＋ Pendulum, 
thence comes to be uſed for all tre- 
mulous or undulating Motions ha- 
ving any Reſemblance thereunto. 
tgilia, Watching. Sce Narco- 
ticks. | 
Villi, in Anatomy, are the ſame 
as Fibres; and in Botany ſmall 
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Vis vitæ, is uſed particularly by 
the learned Boerhaave, to ſignify 
the joint Action of all the Parts of 
a human Body, whereby the Ma- 
chine is continually recruited and 
put in Order. But when any thin 
2 too hard to be conq 

y this Vis, a Diſeaſe enſues ; Na- 
ture is over-burthened, and if it 
cannot be leſſened or thrown off, 
the Diſeaſe either proves mortal, 
3 incurable. * 

i/cera, ſigniſies any o Bow- 
els . all which may com- 
modiouſly be divided into three 
— vis. Chylopea, Urapæa, _ 

Pa , or Veſſels ſerving for 

e — of the Chyle, the 
Urine, and the Seed. 

Vifen. For the phyſical Cauſe 
of Viſion, ſee Bye. And the man- 
ner by which external Objects do 
affect the naked Eye, is thus ex- 
plained to us by the Writers in Op- 

es. 


Hairs like the Grain of Pluſh or tick 


Shag, with which, as a kind of Ex- 
creicence, Trees do abound. 
Virga, is ſometimes uſed for the 
Penis; and in Botany for Sprouts, 
or Suckers. 
Virginale Clauſtrum, the ſame as 
Hymen. 
Virgineus Morbus, the Virgin's 
Diſeate, the ſame as Chloreofis. 
Virus, ſignifies ftrily any Poi- 
ſon. Hence, 
Virulent, is uſed for a Di 
attended with dreadful Symptoms. 


Fs, ſignifies any Force. Whence, 

Vis Acceleratrix. See Accelerati- 
on. And, 

Vis Centrifuga. See Centrifugal 
Force. =" hi ig 

Vis Centripeta. See Centripetal 
Force. And, 

Vis Inertig. See Nature Laws 
of. And, 

Vis Motrix. See Motion. And 


Vis Stimulans. See Stimulate. 


Su ab c an Object, ik / em 
the Globe of the Eye, furniſhed 
with all its Coats and Humour, but 
here the Cryſtalline Humours, ge, 
is only expreſled, as being princi- 
pally concerned in forming the 

ge in the Fund of the Eye. 

1. From each Point of the Ob- 


je& we may conceive Rays flowirg 


to the Pupil of the Eye i & ; as here 
from the middle Point, 
the Rays bg, bo, bb; 


theſe by means of the Coats and 
_— 8 the Eye, — eſpeciall 
y t umour g , 
are En together 
on the Retina, or Fund of the Eye, 


in the Point ; and there the Point 
bis repreſented. For we may con- 


6, there 


ceive the Chryſtalline Humour g +, 
as it were a Convex-Glaſs, in the 
Hole of a dark Chamber iI K, 
and that J ef is the diſtint Baie 


Wat 


of this Glaſs. 
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What is here ſaid of the Point &, 
and its Repreſentation at e, may be N 
underſtood of all the other Points . 7 ö 


I r, L 
ir Repreſentations at d: norms 
For, according to Sir 1ſaac New- 5. || 
ton's beſt Hypotheſis of Light, each 85 
= has its mnate Colour, and fo 
WI ent it where it falls. I 45. | 
2. A; in a dark Chamber that I $3.4 | 
has a Hole furniſhed with a Con- 122 42 | 
vex-Glaſs, if the Paper that is to 3 22 $$ 
receive the Image in the diſtin 
Baſe, be either nigher 'to, or fur- 
ther from the Glaſs than its due 
Dittance, the R entation there · 
on is confuſed : For then the Radius 
Pencils do not exactly determine 
with their Apices on the Paper ; but 
thoſe from one Point are mixed and 
confuſed with thoſe from the adja- 
cent Point. So in the Caſe of plain 
Viſion, tis requifite that the Pen- 
cils ſhould exactly determine their 
Apices at def, on the Retina, or 
Viſion is not diſtint. 
Therefore Nature has fo contri- 
ved _— that it —ç— _ a 
power of adapting itſelf in ſome 
meaſure to nigh and diſtant Ob- 
jects; for they requize different 
. NN 
the i - 
1 
more diverge than Gaſs Gm mane 
remote s. But whether this 
. a i =p . 
ryſtalline's a ing nigh- 
er to, n 
Retina, or in the Cryſtalline s aſ- 
ſuming a different Convexity, ſome 
times greater, ſometimes leſs, accor- 
ing as is requiſite, is left to the Scru- 
tiny of others; and particularly the 
be ſaid, that either of theſe Methoda 
will ſerve to explain the vanous 
Phenomena of the Eye : And that 
both theſe may attend each other, 
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wiz. a leſs Convex-Cryſtalline re- 
quires an Elongation of the Eye, 
and a more Convex-Cryſtalline re- 
quires a ſhortning thereof; as a 
more flat convex Obje&-Glaſs, or 
of a larger Sphere, requires a lon- 
ger Tube: And _— 
bulging, or of a ſmaller Sphere, 
requires a ſhorter Tube. 

3. By the former Figure we per- 
ceive tne Rays from each Point of 
the Object arc all confuſed together 
on the Pupil in g , ſo that the Eye 
is placed in the Point of the greateſt 
Confuſion but by means of the 
Humours and Coats thereof, each 
Cone of Rays is ſeparated, and 
brought by itſelf to determine in 
its proper Point on the Retino, 
there painting diſtincily the vivid 
Reprcientation of the Object, which 
Repreſentation is there perceived by 
the ſenſitive Soul. 

4. We are likewiſe to obſerve, 
That the Repreſentation of the Ob- 
jet a bc, on the Fund of the Eye 
Fed, is inverted : For fo likewiſe 
it is on Paper in a dark Room; 
there being no other Way for the 
Radius Cones to enter the Eye, or 
the dark Chamber, but by their 
Axis @ o, 6 o, co, crofling in the 
Pole o of the Cryſtalline or Glaſs. 

But how comes it to paſs, that 
the Eye receiving the Repreſentation 
of a part of an Object on that part 
of its Fund which 1s lowermoſt, or 
nigheſt the Centre of the Earth, per- 
ceives that part of the Object as up- 
permoſt, or fartheſt from the Centre 
of the Earth? In auſwer to this, let 
us imagine that the Eye, in the Point 
J. receives an Impulic or Stroke by 
the Protruſion forwards of the lu- 
minous Axis @ 0 f, from the Point 
of tie Object a; muſt not the viſive 
Faculty be neceſſarily directed 
I ercby to conſider the Stroke, as 
coming from the Top @, rather than 
frcm tue Bottom c; and conſequent- 


VI 


ly ſhould be directed to conclude #, 
the Repreſentation of the Top ? 
Therefore we ma be ſatisſy d, 


by ſu a Man ſtanding on his 
L tho* the upper 


parts of Objects are painted on the 
upper parts of the Eyes, yet the Ob- 
J are judged to be erect. And 
from this Poſture of a Man, the rea- 
ſon appears why we have uſed the 
Words fartheſt from and righeſt to 
the Centre of the Earth, rather than 
upper and lower; for in this Poſ- 
_ becauſe the upper of the 
Objects are painted on that of 
ws * nighel the Earth, {tho 
r the u of Eye 
they awd fs av © hs fartheſt = 
moved from the Earth. 

verie, may be underſtood of Sini- 
ſter and Dexter. 

5. The Image of an ere& Ob- 
ject being repreſented on the Fund 
4 ye 8 and 2 
enſitive Fa judgi - 
ject erect, 2 © gg when 
the Image of an erect Object is 
painted on the Fund of the Eye 
erect, the Senſe judges that Object to 
be inverted. 

6. The Magnitude of an Object 
is eſtimated by the Angle the Object 
22 before the 1 9 

Length of the Object à c, is eſti- 
mated by the Angle acc f d; and 
this is called the Optick Angle. 

Whence it follows, that if the 
Eye were placed inſtead ot the Glaſs 
at d (Fig. 2.) and 4 b c, ore fg, 
were Objects, the Eye would per- 
ceive them of equal bigneſs. 

The Point o, * is 2 
tex of the Optick Angle, is variouſly 
aſſigned by various —_ : ſome 


placing it in the Centre of the Eye ; 
others in the Vertex of the Cryſ- 
talline ; others in the Vertex of the 
outward Coat or Serena of the 
Eye : but 'tis a Matter of no great 

Conſe- 
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VI 
Canſequence where-ever we place it; 
for according to the Bigneſs of this 
Angle 2 0 e, the Image on the Fund 
of the Eye is bigger or leſs. 

7. We we the Rays that 
flow from the Point & do proceed to 


the Eye diverging, as 5 g, bo, bh. 
l Obes ac wn infinite- 


And if the Ob 
ly diſtant from the Eye, or ſo diſtant 

the Eye, that the Breadth of 
the Pupil ; were inſenſible in 
Compariſon to this Diſtance; then 
the Rays bg, bo, bh, would 
ceed, as if it were parallel, and fo 
fall on the Eye : In both which Ca- 
ſes, by means of the Refractions of 
the Eye, they are brought together, 
and point the Image of the Point 6 
on the Fund of the Eye at e. 

But it the diverging Rays 6 x, 
$ x, (Fig. 1.) that flow from the 
Point 6, meet the Convex-Glaſs « x, 
and are thereby made to converge, 
as wi, xk, and fo fall on the Eye, 
and there paſſing thro* the Cryſtal- 
line g , are made to converge yet 
more, as ze, & e: here croſs' 
in the Point e, before they reach 
the Retina x t, and conſequently do 

int thereon the Image of the Point 
J confuſedly, for tis planted on 
the Space vt; whereas to cauſe di- 
ſtint Viſion, it ſhould only be 
painted on a correſpondent Point 
on the Retina. 

And this is the Fault of their 


Eyes, who are called Myopes, pur- 
blind. or fhort ard: For in them 
the Cr ine is too convex ( as in 
Fig. 3. both — Convex-Glaſs my 
Cryſtalline join „ make 
toe grent — uniting the 
Rays before they arrive at the Re- 
tina: And therefore they are helped 
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Diſtint Viſfioa is cauſed when 


in correſ] t Points of the 


4 Salman the ſame Pen- 
Point of the ſtrongly and 


Faint ifion is when a few Rays 
make up one Pencil; and tho' this 
may be diſtin, yet tis dark and ob- 
ſcure ; at leaft not ſo bright and 
ſtrong, as if more Rays concurred. 

Vifitation : Epidemical and Peſti- 
lential Diſeaſes, are by ſome thus 


ven, as a Token of divine Wrath. 
Viſual Point, is in the Horizontal 
Line, wherein all the ocular Rays 


* 
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Part, from a Solution or a Diſconti- 
nuity of Texture, ; 
Line, called alſo ſometimes Fo- 
tile d l¹ν, and Cubitus, is a long 
and nerd bone, with a Cavity in its 
middle; it lies on the inſide of the 
Fore-Arm, reaching from the El- 
bow to che Wriſt. 40 is big at its up- 
r End, and grows ſmallor to its 
er End. Ac its upper it has two 
Proceſſes, which are received into 
the fore and hind Sizzzs's of the Ex- 
treraity of the Humerus. The fore- 
molt Proceis is ſmall and ſhort. 
The hindmoſt, called Od , is 
bigger and longer: It ſtays the Fore- 
Arm hen it comes to a itreight 
Line with the Arm. Betwixt theſe 
Proceſſes, it has a ſemi · circular Sinus, 
which receives the inner Protube- 
Tance of the lower End of the Hu- 
merus, upon which we bend and 
extend our Fore-Arm. And alon 
the middle of that there runs a mall 
Ridge, by which this Bone is arti- 
culated to the Humerus by Gingly- 
. Had the Articulatton here 
been at Arthredia, the Joint muſt 
have been much weaker, but the 
Hand could have received no more 
Motion from it than it has now from 
the Shoulder. 
The Inſide of this upper End has 
a ſmall Si, which receives the 
Circumſerence of the round Head 
of the Radius, Its lower Extremi- 
ty, which is round and ſmall, is 
received into a Sinus in the lower 
end of the Padius; and upon this 
Extremity it has a ſhort and ſmall 
Proceſs, from which the Ligaments 
which tie it to the Bones of the 
Wriſt ariſe. This Proceſs ſerves 
to keep the of the Wriſt in 
their Place. 
Umnlilicus, is properly the Navel ; 
which is a Collection of Veſlels 
wrapped up in a Production of the 
Chorics and Amnion, Which is 
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generally about a Foot and a half: 
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long, that the Motion of the Fru: 
might not pull the Placenta fi om 
the Womb. 
Umbelliferons Plante, are ſuch as 
have their Tops branched and. 
ſpread out like an Umbrella, on each 
little Subdiviſion of which there ;; 
rowing a {mall Flower; as Fennel 
ill, 2 and the Tops of theſe are 
called Umbels by ſome Writers. 
Ungwis, a Nail, which fee. 
Urguis Os. See Maxilla Sa ferier 
Uniform Motion. See Equable Me- 
tion. 
Vice. See 


Fola, is the Palm of the Hand. 


Volatility. See Sublimation. 
Voluulus. See Iliac Paſſion. 


Vomer Os. See Maxilla Superior. 

V:imica Pulmonum, is uſed mdif- 
ferently for a Pol pus, or any Col- 
lection of foreign Matter in the 
Lungs ; but in ſtrictneſs ſignißes an 
Ulcer therein, which diſcharges a 
concreted Mitter ; ſometimes mix- 
ed with Blood from a Corrolion of 
the Veſſels. 

V oamitorium, the ſame as Emetick. 

Urachus. Sce Fetus. 

Urent, any thing that is hot and 
burning, from uro, to burn. 

Ureters, are two long and {mall 
Canals, which come from the Ba- 
ſon of the Kidneys, one on each fide, 
They lie between the Doubling of 
the Peritoneum, and deſcending in 
the form of an &, they pierce the 
Bladder near its Neck, where they 
run firſt ſome Space betwixt its 
Coats, and then they open in its 
Cavity. They are compoled of three 
Coats: The firſt is from the Peri- 
toneum : The ſecond is made of 
ſmall oblique muſcular Fibres : and 
the third, which is very ſenſible, has 
ſeveral ſmall —_ * ſeparate 
a ſlimy Liquor to defend it againſt 
the — of the Urine. The 
neighbouring Parts furniſh them 
with Blood-yeſſels, and their Nerves 

come 
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come from the Intercoftals, and 
from the Vertebræ of the Lois. 
Their Cavity is ſometimes contrac- 
ted in three or four Places, eipecial- 
ly towards the Bladder Such as are 
ſubject to the Gravel, and given to 
exceſſive Drinking, bave them 
ſometime ſo much dilated, that one 
may put the End ot one's little Fin- 
ger into them. Their Uſe is to car- 
ry the Urine from the Kidneys to 
Bladder: And their Obſtructi- 

on cauſes a Suppreſſion of Urine. 
Urethra, is a Pipe along the un- 
der Side of the Corpora Cawernoſa, 
which is about 12 or 1 3 Inches long, 
beginning at the Neck of the Blad- 
der, from which it receives the U- 
rine ; and bending to the lower Part 
of the Os Pubis, it turns up to the 
Roots of the Corpora Cawernoſa, and 
15 continued to the end of the Yard. 
'The Sides of this Pipe are compoſed 
of two Membranes, and a middle 
ſpungy Subſtance like that of the 
Corpora Cavernoſa, except at the 
End which joins the Neck of the 
Bladder, where the Diſtance between 
the Membranes is ſmall, and filled 
up with a thin and red glandulous 
Subſtance, whoſe excretory Ducts 
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piercing the inner Membrane, pom 

into the Pipe a mucilaginous Li- 

quor. See Generation Parts of; 
to Men. 

'rinaria Fiftula, the ſame as U- 
rethra, io called from its Office, to 
convey the | 

Urine, which is that Part of the 
Blood that waſhes off by the Kid- 
wn. And, 

rincus, is any thing reſembli 
Urine, in its ſhe ſenſible — 
as Saltneſs, Smell, &. 

Uterine Medicines, are thoſe which 
tend to promote the natural Diſ- 
charges of that Part, or ſuch as are 
_ principally to affect it. 

terus, the Womb. See Gene- 


ration Parts of, proper to Nomen. 
Uvea Membrana, and 


Uvea Tunica. See Eye. 
Vulneraria, from Fulms, 2 
Wound, are healing Medicines ; 


the ſame as Traumatick, which ſee. 

Vulva, See Generation Parts of, 
projer to Women. 

Vulva Cerebri, an obl Fur- 
row in the Brain, ſo S = py fo its 
Likeneſs in Figure to the Vulva. 

Uvula, See Mouth. 


See e Les e, ed 


. See Narecotichs. 
call Phlers wo 10 5 * 

miſts blegm, is t u 
the five Chemical Principles, and 
one of the Paſſive ones. is ne- 
ver drawn and unmixed, which 
makes it a little more deterfive than 
common Water. Thie Principle 
probably contributes much to the 
Growth of Bodies, in that it both 
renders and keeps the active Prin- 
ciples fluid ; ſo that they are capa- 
ble of being convey d by Circala- 
tion into the Pores of the mix'd ; 
and alſo, becauſe it tempers their 


W. 


exorbitant Motion, and keeps them 
together, ſo that they are not ſo 
eniily and ſoon diſſipated. In all 
ſuch Bodics whoſe active Subſtances 


are joined and united pretty cloſely 


together, as in common Salt, 'Tar- 
tar, all Plants that are not odorife- 
rous, and in many animal Bodies, 
this Principle is the firſt that comes 
in Diſtillation. But when Water is 
mixed with volatile Salts, or with the 
Spirit of Wine, or is in odorife- 
rous Mixtures, then the volatile Par- 
ticles will rife and come away firit. 
Sir Jaac Newton, defines Water 
(when 
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twhen pure) to be a fluid Salt; a conſiderable Number of ſuch Par- 
volatile, and void of all Savour or 


Taſte ; and it ſeems to conſiſt of 
fmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, ſpheri- 
cal Particles, of equal Diameters, and 
of equal fpecifick Gravities, as Dr. 
Cheyne 1 z and alſo that there 
are between them Spaces ſo large, 
and ranged in ſuch a Manner, as to 
be pervious on all Sides. Their 
Smoothneſs accounts for their fliding 
eafily over one another's Surfaces : 
Their Sphericity keeps them alſo 
from touching one another in more 
Points than one ; and by both theſe 
their Friction, in fliding over one 
another, is render'd the leaſt poſ- 
fible. Their Hardn:/5 accounts for 
the I:compreffilility of Water, when 
tis free from the Intermixture of 
Air. The Porofity of Water is fo 
very great, that there is at leaſt 
forty times as much Space as Matter 
mM: it, for Water is — _ 
ſpecifically lighter than Gold, an 
dy aa in the fame Pro- 
jon. But Gold will by Preſſure 
tet Water paſs thro' its Pores, and 
therefore may be ſuppoſed to have 
fat leaſt) more Pores than ſolid 
Parts. Now tis this great Poroſity 
of Water, that accounts for its dif- 
ferent ſpecifick Gravity, in compa- 
riſon of Mercury or other Fluids, 
and alſo why it is more eaſily con- 
creted into a ſolid Form, by ad- 
ventitious Matter in Freezing, than 
other Fluids are. Dr. ob- 
ſerves rightly, that the Quanti 
of Water on this Side our Globe do 
daily decreaſe, ſome Part thereof 


being every Day turned into Animal, 1 


Vegetalle, Metalline or Mineral 
S ces; which are not eaſily diſ- 
ſolved again into their component 
Parts: For ſeparate a few Particles 


of any Fluid, and ſaſten them to a 1 


ſolid Body, or keep them aſunder 


one from another, and are no 
ele 


ticles is required. (See Fluidity.) Moſt 
of the Liquors, we know, are form- 
ed by the Cohefion of Particles of 
different Figures, Magnitudes Gra- 
vities, and attractive Powers, (ſee 
Attrafion and Particles,) ſwimming 
in Water, or an aqueous Fluid ; 
which ſeems to be the common Ba- 
fis of all. And the only Reaſon wh 
there are ſo many Sorts of Water dit- 
fering from one another by different 
Properties, certainly is, that here 
the Corpuſcles of Salts and Minerals, 
with which that Element is impreg- 
nated, are equally various. Wine is 
only Water, impregnated with Par- 
ticles of Grapes, and Beer with Par- 
ticles of Barley. All Spirits ſeem to 
be nothing but Water, faturated 
with faline or ſulphureous Particles. 
And all Liquors are more or leſs flu- 
id, according to the greater or ſmal- 
ler Coheſion of the Particles, which 
ſwim in the aqueous Fluid: and there 
is hardly any Fluid without this Co- 
heſion of Particles, not even pure 
Water itſelf, as is a t from 
the Babbles which ſometimes will 
_ 7 1 as well as on 
of Spirits other Liquors. 

For de Preſſare of Water, and 
its Effects of Bathing, ſee Rab. 
And ing medicinal Waters, 
ſce alſo Baths, and Balea. 

W:#b. See Pin and Web. 
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kind, ſo that inreſpe& of the Earth's 
Surface, they move Weſtwards, and 
become a conſtant Eafterly Wind. 
This Opinion ſeems confirmed, in 
that theſe Winds are found onl 
near the Equine#ial, in thoſe Pa- 
rallels of Latitude, where the diur- 
nal Motion is ſwifteſt : But the con- 
ſtant Calms in the Aantick Sea, 
near the Equator, the Weſterly 
Winds near the Coaſt of Guinea, 
the /Zquator in the 

Indian Seas, ſeemingly declare the 
Inſufficiency of that Hypothefis. 
Beſides, the Air being kept to the 
Earth by the Principle of Gravity, 
would in Time acquire the ſame 
of Velocity, that the Earth's 
moves with, as well in re- 
ſpect of the diurnal Rotation, as of 
annual about the Sun, which is 
about zo times ſwifter. It remains 
therefore to ſubſtitute ſome other 
Cauſe, of producing a like 
conſtant Effect, not liable to the 
ſame Objections, but agreeable to 
the known Properties of the Ele- 
ments of Air and Water, and the 
Laws of the Motion of fluid Bodies. 
Such an one is the Action of the Sun's 
Beams upon the Air and Water, as 
he paſſes every Day over the Oceans, 
conſider d together with the Nature 
of the Soil, and the Situation of the 
adjoining Continents. Therefore, 
according to the Laws of Szaticks, 
the Air, which is _ * or ex- 
panded by Heat, conſequen 
more 14 muſt have a Mo- 
tion round thoſe Parts thereof, 
which are more rarify d, and leſs 
nderous, to bring it to an Aqui 
librium ; alſo the of the 
Sun continually ſhifting to the Weſt 
ward, that part towards which the 
Air tends, by reaſon of the Rare- 
faction made by his greateſt Mei ĩdi- 
an Heat, is with him carry d Welt- 
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ward and conſequently the tendency 
of the whole Body of the lower Arr 


is that Way. Thus a general Eaſterly 
Wind is which being im- 


all the Air of à vaſt 
1 ir of a 


Parts impel one the o- 
ther, and ſo keep moving till the 
next Return of the Sun, w ſo 
much of the Motion as was loſt, is 
again reſtor d; and thus the Eaſter- 
ly Wind is made perpetual. From 
the ſame Principle it follows, that 
this Eaſterly Wind ſhould on the 
North- ſide of the Equator be to 
the Northwards of the Eaſt, and in 
South Latitudes to the Southwards 
e's 4. I 
is much more ? at a grea- 
ter Diſtance from it ; becauſe the Sun 
is twice in a Year vertical there, and 
at no time diſtant above 23 De- 

z: At _ 2 the 
eat being as Sipm 0 Angle 
of Lids is bu lil ſhort 1 


that of the Ray. 
Whereas under Tropicks, tho” 
the Sun ſtay long vertical, yet he is 


. off; which is 


a long time 47 
2 kind of Winter, wherein the Air 


ſo cools, as that the Summer-Heat 
cannot warm it to the ſame Degree 
with that under the Eguaror- 
Wherefore . the Air towards the 
Northward and Southward being 
leſs rarefy d than that in the middle, 
it follows, that from both Sides it 
ought to tend towards the Equator. 
This Motion compounded with the 


thy former Eaſterly Wind, anſwers all 


the Phenomena ofthe Trade- 
Winds ; which, if the whole - Sur- 


face of the Globe were Sea, would 


blow all round the 

World, as they are found te do in 
the Atlantict and Ethiotick Oceans. 
But ſeeing that fo Continents 
do interpoſe and break the Con- 
mult 
the Soil, 
ard 


tinuity of the Oceans, 
be had to the Nature 


| 5 
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and the Poſition of the high Moun- 
tains, which are the two principal 
Cauſes of the ſeveral Variations of 
the Wind from the former general 
Rule; for if a Country lying near 
the Sun, prove to be flat, fandy, 
| and low Land, ſuch as the Deſarts 
of Libia are uſually reported to be, 
* the Heat occaſioned by. the Re- 
| flexions of the Sun's Beams, and 
[| the Retention thereof in the Sand, 
| is incredible to thoſe that have not 
| felt it; whereby the Air being ex- 
ceedingly rarety'd, it is heceſſary 
that this cooler and more denſe Air 
ſhould run thitherwards to reſtore 
the .Zquiliorium : This is ſuppoſed 
to be the Cauſe, why near the Coaſt 
of Guinea the Wind always ſets in 
upon the Land, blowing Weſter! 

inſtead of Eaſterly, there being fuk. 
ficient Reaſon to belicve, that the 
inland Parts of Africa are prodigi- 


- m. 
— 
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ders thereof wore ſo intemperate, 
as to give the Ancients Cauſe to 
conclude, That all beyond the Tro- 
cks was made uninhabitable by 
ceſs of Heat. From the ſame 
Cauſe it happens, that there are ſo 
conſtant Calms in that Part of the 
Ocean, called the Rains; for this 
Trad being placed in the Middle, 
between the weſterly Winds blow- 
ing on the Coaſt of Guinea, and 
the Eafterly Trade-winds blowing 
to the Weſtwards thereof, the Ten- 
dency of the Air here is indifferent 
to either, and ſo ſtands in guilibrio 
between both ; and the Weight of 
the incumbent Atmoſphere, being 
diminiſhed by the continual contra- 
Winds blowing from hence, 1s 
Reaſon that the Air here holds 
not the copious Vapour it receives, 
but lets it fall in fo frequent Rains. 
But as the cool and denie Air, by rea- 
ſon of its greater Gravity. preſſes up- 
on the hot and rareſy d, tis demon- 
ſtrative, that this Liter muſt aicend 
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ouſly hot, ſince the northern Bor- 


WI 
in a continual Stream, as faſt as it 
rarches ; and that being aſcended, it 
muſt diſperſe itſelf to preſerve the 
Equilibrium; that is, by a contrary 
Current the upper Air muſt move 
from thoſe Parts where the greateſt 
Heat is; fo by a kind of Circula- 
tion, the North-Eaſt Trade-wind 
below, will be attended with a 
South-Weſterly above, and the 
South-Eaſterly and North-Weſt 
Wind above. That this is more than 
a bare ConjeRure, the almoſt inftan- 
taneous Change. of the Wind to the 
oppoſite Point, which is frequently 
found in paſſing the Limits of the 
Tradewinds, ſeems to aſſure us; 
but that which above all confirms 
this — the Phænomenon of 
the Mon ſoons by this Means moſt eaſi- 
ly folv'd, and without it hardly ex- 
plicable. Suppoſing therefore ſuch 
a Circulation as above, tis to be con- 
ſidered, that to the Northward of 
the [ndian Ocean, there is every 
where Land within the uſual Limits 
of the Latitude of 3o, viz. Arabia, 
Perfia, India, Cc, which for the 
ſame Reaſon, as the Mediterranean 
Parts of Africa, are ſubject to un- 
ſufferable Heats, when the Sun is to 
the North, paſſing nearly vertical; 
but yet are temperate enough when 
the Sun is remov'd towards the o- 
ther Tropick, becauſe a Ridge of 
Mountains at ſome Diſtances within 
the Land, ſaid to be frequently in 
Winter covered with Snow, over 
which the Air, as it paſſes, muſt 
needs be much chilld. Hence it 
comes to paſs, that the Air coming 
according to the Rule, out 
of the North-eaſt in the Indian Seca, 
is ſometimes hotter, ſometimes cold- 
er, than that which by this Circula- 
tion is returned out of the South- 
Weſt ; and by conſequence ſome- 
times the under Current, or Wind, 
is trom the North-Faft, ſometimes | 
from the South-Weſt. I hat = 
8 


YE 
has no other Cauſe, is clear from 
the Times wherein theſe Winds 


ſet in, «iz. in April, when the Sun 
to warm thoſe Countries to 


the North, the South-Weſt Mon- 
PT , and blow during the 
Heats ti | October ; ; When the Sun 


being retired, and all 'Things 
ing cooler Northward, 2 
Heat inc to the South, the 
North - Eaſt enter and blow all the 
Winter till pril again. And it is 
undoubtedly — fre Prin- 

ciple, that 60 the Souchwand of the 

quator, in part of the Indi m O- 
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which ime are inclined to fancy a 
living Creature like the voracious 
Animal of the ſame Nature. But 
Phyſicians uſe the Word Ip, to 


ſignify that kind of mali can- 
m__—y Nahe r, which 
e a hun cats away the 
Fleſh 

Wriſt. — 


; a | 


Cx kopagla, ſtrickly _— 
criſpy, for want of Moiſture ; 


fies 83 or any — 4 
is therefore uſed for a 8 of 
the Alopecia, when the r falls 


of for want of due 2 

likewiſe, ——__ 
erodes, Enguons, 

—_ fads with the — 
of Dryneſs; and, 
9 Enpoplanuia, is 

ficea ; ; where the Eye- 

Lid: turn out red and dry, and fo 

of many other Things from the 

ſame Foundation. 
* phia, tip or £:0%, Enfis, a 

Sword ; whence ſome Parts having 


refamkluace thereunto are com- 
pounded ; as, 


Xiphoides, the ſame as Enfiformit - 
Cartilage ; which fee. 

Vl abes, is the Aloes-Wood, 
called alſo Agillochum, from F, 
Lignnm , — it is alſo com- 
Ty with many other Things z 


X";lo- Balſanum, 
jo Cinnamomum, and 
22 — are the Woods 
of the Balſam-Tree, Cinnamon, and 
Guaiacum. 


HV, Fo, the ſame as es, is 
* ed with various Words 
eaſure; as cum, with, * 


changed into on 4 LL 


8 needleſs to recite 


Svegpwre]yoypcKtocUgy ou 


Ard. See Generati:n Parts of, 
proper to Men. 
Terva, is by ſome uſed for the 


Y. 


Contrayerva, a Root now much in 
Eſteem for its alexipharmick Qua- 


— 
Z. Zar- 


4 


F Accharum, and according to 
I ſome Zuccharum, was the an- 
; tient Name of what we now write 
Saccharum, 5 
| Zafran or Zafſran, ſignifies any 


of a yellow Colour, and an- 
tiemly for that Reaſon applied 
chiefly toOchre ; but it now obtains 
only in the Crecus, which we write 
commonly in Englifs Saffron. 
„ Zaſora, is a mineral Subſtance, 
148 of the Nature of Biſmuth, uſed to 
Is © tinge Glaſs of a blue Colour; and 
for the glazing of Earthen Veſſels. 
ta Zibethum, is what is now com- 
monly wrote Gibetham, Cixet. 
. Zinck, is a metallick Marcaite, 
wich ſome alſo call Speltrr. 
| Zixipha, is the ſame as the Jujeb, 
* the Fruit of the Zixiph. Tree. 

Zone : In what Senſe the Aflro- 
nomers uſe it concerns us not here; 
but ſome phyſical Waiters, from its 
_ Signafication of a Belt, have 
=  apply'dit to the Waſte; and ſome 
to a Species of the Herpes moit 
common to that Part, and vulgarly 
4 called the Shingles. — 
1 Zoog nia, ines the Generation 
2 of a perfect living Fetus, from 
S Aniical, and your genitura. 

Zielegia, Zoology, from g, 


Oey 
(% 
Z. 


voy * 0. 
Ia - 
* 


ZZ 


Animal, and Moyo, Sermo, Diſ- 
courſe ; is any Treati liviog 
Creatures, and is moſt — 
plied to that part of the Materia 
edica, which is ſupplied from 


Animals. ; 


-J; omaticus Muſculus, is a Muſcle 
that comes from the Z „and 
paſing obliquely, @ ine near 
the Angle of the Lips. It helps to 
draw the Lips obliquely to a Side. 

Zygomaticus Proceſſus : Both the 
former are derived from Foyve, Ju- 
gum, ax Yoke. See Maxilla Superior, 

anium. , 

Zythogala, Cuba, is Beer and 
Milk, which together makes what 
we commonly call Peſ- Dru; a 
Term oſten to be met with in Sy- 


dinham. 


ZZ ; the Autients ſignified Myrrhe 
by theſe two Letters, from Gun, 
a Name for it common am 
theta ; but the late Writers uſe 
them only for the Zinxiber, Gi 


| Sin- 
Ser. : 


